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Nazism in Syria and Lebanon 


The increasingly vibrant political culture emerging in Lebanon and Syria in the 
1930s and early 1940s is key to the understanding of local approaches towards the 
Nazi German regime. For many contemporary observers in Beirut and Damascus, 
Nazism not only posed a risk to Europe, but threatened to take root in Arab 
societies as well. 

In the first publication to reconstruct Lebanese and Syrian encounters with 
Nazism in the context of an evolving local political culture and to base its 
analysis on a comprehensive review of Arab, French and German sources, Gotz 
Nordbruch examines the reactions to the rise of Nazism in the countries under 
French mandate, spanning from fascination and endorsement to the creation of 
antifascist networks. 

Against a background of public discourses, local politics and the shifting 
regional and international settings, this book interprets public assessments of and 
contact with the Nazi regime as part of an intellectual quest for orientation in the 
years between the break-up of the Ottoman Empire and national independence. 

Gotz Nordbruch is research associate at the IREMAM, Aix-en-Provence, 
France. Elis research interests include the history of Arab -Europe an relations and 
the development of modern Arab political culture. 
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1 Introduction 


Attraction to foreign countries can take on bizarre forms; the files of the German 
Consulate General in Beirut of the 1930s provide numerous examples. In February 
1935, the consulate received a letter from a German student asking for advice: 

In June of this year, I am intending - accompanied by my brother (two stu- 
dents) - to start a bicycle ride from Berlin to Constantinople, Trebizond, 
Tabriz, Mosul, Baghdad, Damascus, and from there to Palestine. We did 
similar trips in the past, so we are no newcomers to life on the road. 

We would like to ask you for the following information: 1 .) Is the chaussee 
between Baghdad and Damascus suitable for bicycles? 2.) Is there regular car 
traffic on this road, and what would be the costs for one trip (in European cur- 
rency)? 3.) Is the new route (along the pipeline) between Kirkuk and Beirut in 
a better state? 4.) Is this area dangerous due to [the presence] of ‘robbers’ and 
other bad persons or animals? 5.) Is it necessary to learn Arabic? 

Thank you very much in advance and looking forward to meet you personally 
on the trip. 

Heil Hitler! Hansjiirgen Btinger 1 

The consulate’s reply was formal, yet revealed a certain consternation. 

A letter addressed to Reich Chancellor Adolf Hitler in July 1933 also provoked 
consternation. Sheikh Rahhal Shayban, the chief of a Bedouin tribe in the region 
of Baalbek, declared: 

I am praying for you on a daily basis. Your Excellency’s love for your coun- 
try leaves profound impressions in the world. Your deeds are preserved in 
history; no one in the West achieved anything similar before. At any given 
moment, I am prepared to serve your government with 100 horsemen; I am 
just waiting for your signal. 2 

In correspondence with German officials in Berlin and Jerusalem, the German 
consulate in Beirut tried to assess the sheikh’s intentions and make sense of his 
proposal. Weeks later in September and after considerable consultation, a decision 
was finally taken not to answer and pass over the sheikh’s offer in silence. 3 
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The consulate’s work was not limited to such dubious correspondence. In fact, 
the consulate was an important interlocutor shaping the image of the Nazi German 
regime among the local population. In striking contrast to the impression given 
by the sheikh’s proposal, debates in Syria and Lebanon about Nazi Germany and 
its ideology were anything but naive; in general, they were well informed, pas- 
sionate - and increasingly controversial. Not surprisingly, these debates affected 
the stances adopted by local political players towards the German regime and its 
representatives. As a state that was challenging the European order - and thus 
weakening the position of France and Britain, the colonial powers dominating the 
Middle East - Nazi Germany inevitably triggered controversies. 

The period of National Socialist rule from 1933-1945 left discernible traces 
among the Lebanese and Syrian public; these traces reveal conflicting assess- 
ments and often contradictory approaches to the new power. That said, historical 
relations and mutual references between the two French-mandated territories of 
Lebanon and Syria on the one hand and Nazi Germany on the other have only 
received very limited attention in the historiography of the region. This lack of 
research is even more surprising as assessments of the 1930s and 1940s, which 
are provided in contemporary writings, are often poles apart. While it is generally 
agreed that fascination for the new German regime was widespread, interpretations 
of this fascination remain in dispute. 

Yet, one of the striking facets of retrospective accounts of Arab-Nazi German 
relations is the commonality of an assumption according to which Arabs tradi- 
tionally held sympathetic views for Germany and German rulers. It is important 
to call this assumption into question. Not only had many Arab nationalists during 
the First World War bitterly fought the Ottoman army, an ally of Germany; even 
more importantly, local observers hardly ignored the darker sides of German poli- 
tics. While German strategies in the late nineteenth century and early twentieth 
might have been more subtle than those pursued by France, Britain, and Italy, it 
did not escape the local public’s attention that the respective German regimes 
pursued concrete economic, cultural, and strategic goals that did not necessarily 
match the interests of the Arab population. Germany was hardly above suspicion; 
in fact, Arab reactions to the massacres of the Armenians during the First World 
War are merely one example to illustrate existing concerns about German politics 
and ambitions. Given the public horror at the killings, reports about a German 
role in these events, as published in the Syrian press during spring 1918, con- 
tradict common assumptions about a timeless Arab fascination for the German 
nation. 4 Arab perceptions of Germany, it should be stressed from the outset, did 
not blindly submit to nostalgic and elated sentiments for an old friend. 

Nazism and the mandates: approaches to the subject and 
research questions 

Since the mid- 1920s, the rise of the National Socialist movement had prompted 
controversial reactions within the Arab public. Such diverse assessments of 
Nazism were not ‘imported’ from a European cultural context to the Arab-Islamic 
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Middle East. Originating from within the specific socio-economic transformations 
of the region, they mirrored original intellectual appropriations of the challenges 
of the time. In this respect, references to European history and to intellectual prod- 
ucts of European provenance only added to an increasingly complex spectrum of 
political and religious ideas evolving during the interwar years. 

Popular opinion about National Socialist Germany was not primarily due to 
specific propagandistic interventions led by representatives of the new German 
regime. In spite of considerable efforts to spread information about Nazi ideology 
and politics, during the early years of Hitler’s rule, Germany’s strategy vis-a-vis 
the local public had remained restrained, and in most cases reactive. Within the 
triangle of German, French, and Arab actors, German-French relations and the 
implied interests and strategies were decisive for any German engagement towards 
the Arab population living under French rule. In addition, popular perceptions of 
Nazi Germany were closely tied to the developments in the French administered 
mandates, and more often than not reflected interpretations and assessments of 
local society itself. Public opinion on Nazi Germany implied immediate messages 
with regard to the French authorities and their administration of the mandates. 


Arab-German encounters in historical research 

Historical research on Arab-German relations during the Third Reich has, in the 
recent past, been considerably extended. This research has not only brought to 
light additional details about specific aspects of these relations, but also provided 
new perspectives that had long been neglected. Until the late 1980s, National 
Socialist strategies towards the Arab Middle East were at the core of most studies. 5 
In contrast, the Arab side of Arab-German relations received far less attention. 
While few studies have been published on the Palestinian Mufti Amin al-Husaynl 
and few other key actors, perceptions of Nazism among the broader Arab public 
have rarely been investigated. Substantial studies have only appeared over the 
last decade; they trace echoes of National Socialist thought and politics not only 
among the political elites, but also in other spectra of society. Focusing on Egypt, 
Palestine, Iraq, and Morocco, these works reveal the importance of such research 
that helps with assessing the political and intellectual reasoning on the Arab side 
of Arab-German encounters. 6 

A stated aim of these studies is to question a recurring description of Palestinian 
Mufti Amin al-Husaynl as representing the Arab stance towards Nazism, reflect- 
ing ideological convictions and political interests that were supposedly shared by 
the broader Arab public. As has been argued by Rene Wildangel, HusaynT’s was 
neither the sole voice to be heard, nor was his reasoning an inevitable product of 
contemporary intellectual thought. 7 In fact, a key finding of latest research is the 
diversity of approaches towards Nazism amongst the respective publics. These 
approaches depended not only on political and intellectual affiliations, but also on 
the specific historical conditions in which they evolved. 

Such diversity only adds to the persistent question about how to interpret the 
respective stances and how to relate them to the social, political, and ideological 
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context of the time. Existing research differs considerably with regard to these 
interpretations. A central paradigm that was formulated in one of the earliest 
studies dealing with the Arab side of Arab-German encounters focuses on the 
ideological and political premises that obstructed all-out Arab endorsements of 
the Nazi regime. Tracing Arab approaches to Nazi politics in the pre-war years, 
Francis Nicosia identified an ‘ideological and strategic incompatibility’ 8 of Arab 
nationalist aspirations with National Socialist politics. In the light of Nazi Ger- 
many’s reluctance to support Arab nationalist demands, Nicosia emphasized the 
conflict of interests between the two sides. In contrast, Basheer M. Nafi questions 
the very existence of ideological reasoning underlying these relations: ‘Almost all 
the Arab leaders who became involved in the Arab-Axis imbroglio were men of 
practical politics, with little affinity for ideological complexities.’ 9 Nafi’s conclu- 
sion that pro-German declarations were in fact expressions of realpolitik rather 
than of ideology resonates with the saying of ‘the enemy of my enemy is my 
friend’, which continues to be alluded to in interpretations of Arab-German rela- 
tions. Other research, however, questions such assumptions of purely strategic 
interests that guided Arab approaches. Tracing the echoes of National Socialist 
thought amongst various political currents, Stefan Wild, for instance, draws atten- 
tion to the considerable appeal of Nazism amongst different political parties and 
actors. Authoritarian sentiments and nationalist fervour that were entertained in 
certain circles are identified by Wild as catalysts for a widespread fascination with 
the new German regime. Yet, notwithstanding the considerable echo of National 
Socialist views, which was facilitated by anti-Jewish sentiments in the Arab 
public, Wild stresses that profound ideological and strategic obstacles remained, 
thus preventing Nazism from having any major impact amongst the Arab popula- 
tions. 10 Different, again, is a recent assessment provided by Peter Wien. Focusing 
on Iraq, Wien analyses Arab-German relations in the context of a generational 
conflict between emerging radical circles of a new urban middle class and the still 
dominant, Ottoman-educated elite. While authoritarian and totalitarian thought 
resounded in the politics and thoughts of this young effendiyya, Wien concludes 
that any resemblance to European fascist movements was phenomenological: 
‘[A] proper term for the references to authoritarian, totalitarian, or fascist prin- 
ciples is “flirting with Fascist Imagery”. There was no direct adoption of fascist 
thought.’ 11 


Arab encounters with Nazi Germany in the Levantine context 

These assessments are echoed in the limited body of research dedicated to Arab 
encounters with Nazism in Syria and Lebanon. While the politics of Amin 
al-Husaynl in Palestine and Rashid 'All al-Kaylanl in Iraq have been studied in 
detail, similar studies with regard to Syrian and Lebanese political actors are rare. 
Syrian and Lebanese personalities figured much less prominently in these rela- 
tions. While several representatives of local organizations were in direct contact 
with German officials, cooperation in no way reached the extent of HusaynT’s and 
KaylanT’s collaboration with the Axis. Referring to these relations between Nazi 
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Germany and Lebanese and Syrian actors, Itamar Rabinovich tellingly declared: 
‘It is . . . largely a story of things that did not happen.’ 12 

With Lebanon and Syria, interest has focused primarily on the Lebanese youth 
organization Kata’ib, a predominately Maronite formation established in autumn 
1936, and the Syrian Nationalist Party that was created in 1932 as a clandestine 
organization amongst students of the American University of Beirut. Additional 
attention has been paid to the early Ba'th party, whose organizational origins date 
back to spring 1941. Interest in these groups, however, was not triggered by sub- 
stantial ties linking these organizations to Nazi Germany; instead, attention was 
primarily due to the stylistic and ideological resemblances that called for further 
inquiries into the substance of these allusions to National Socialist organization 
and thought. 13 

The lack of existing research on Syrian and Lebanese encounters with Nazism 
facilitated the adoption of a perspective that differs from previous studies of 
Arab-German relations. The decision to scrutinize ‘encounters’ rather than ‘rela- 
tions’ reflects the intention to take on a broader perspective. Most previous studies 
tend either to focus on organizational contacts between the two sides or to trace 
influences of National Socialist ideology among local Arab parties and personali- 
ties. This study aims to integrate these approaches. Organizational relations with 
outside powers were obviously influenced by public opinion about the respective 
regimes. Although the public was largely excluded from the political decision- 
making process, the impact of popular perceptions of international powers clearly 
limited the options of local political players in their strategic manoeuvring with 
foreign states and movements. This kind of impact of public opinion on the legiti- 
macy of international relations was not restricted to the case of Nazi Germany; 
public opinion no less impacted on relations with Kemalist Turkey, the Hashem- 
ite dynasty, Bolshevist Russia - and with France. While hostile views vis-a-vis 
certain states did not necessarily preclude the forging of strategic alliances, in the 
light of an increasingly politicized public, strategic reasoning alone was hardly 
sufficient to determine political decisions and to legitimize political action. 

In an attempt to tackle these factors that were shaping local encounters with the 
German regime, this study aims to avoid the pitfalls of state- or institution-centred 
perspectives on the one hand, and depoliticized understandings of society and 
public discourses on the other. Focusing on the public as a multifaceted battlefield 
where decisions regarding the future of society were played out, state structures 
as well as formal and informal groupings are considered as having an impact on 
political choices. In this regard, the press is only one factor shaping and mirroring 
the setting of political courses. 

On another level, this study is situated in the context of ongoing debates that 
have called into question the classic approach to the study of international rela- 
tions. With regard to colonial and colonized states, research has long considered 
the colonial state the sole actor within the relationship. While such a perspective 
has been discredited, the underlying assumption of two politically and culturally 
separate entities that are bound in formal international relations can still be found 
in debates about cultural transfer and political interaction. 
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In this respect, the academic debates concerning an appropriate characteriza- 
tion of local Lebanese and Syrian organizations such as the Kata’ib, the SNP, and 
the early Ba'th Party allow for an illustration of the limits of this understanding, 
and the necessity for leaving behind the assumption of culturally authentic enti- 
ties. Given the ideological provenance of fascist movements in modern European 
societies, it is frequently argued that a transposition of such terms as ‘fascism’ to 
the Arab Middle East risks imposing European analytical concepts on culturally 
different contexts. As an extension of this objection, echoes of fascism are often 
interpreted in terms of ‘ideological imports’, thus assuming a rather superficial 
adoption of culturally foreign ideas. 

Such arguments are based on an idea of culturally rooted, nationally authentic 
thought with limited geographical outreach. This implicit postulate will be ques- 
tioned in this study. In the light of available research and the various controversies 
that have shaped the debates about Arab approaches to Nazism, the aim is to recon- 
struct encounters with Nazi Germany as expressions of local conditions in the two 
Levantine countries. Given the state of these societies during the interwar years, 
references - affirmative or negative, in thought or political action - to National 
Socialist ideology and politics will be analysed as functions of local political cul- 
ture under French rule. The starting point of this study is the assumption that the 
impact of an ideology or idea, e.g. Nazism, emerges not only on the basis of its 
match with traditional cultural or religious concepts. Rather, it is the potential 
provision of answers to social and political challenges at a particular moment that 
determines the impact. In other words, the promotion of Nazism through National 
Socialist propaganda in Lebanon and Syria - as anywhere else - found its limits 
not so much in its adaptability to existing patterns of thoughts and local convic- 
tions; what was more important was the suitability of Nazism as a solution to 
evolving challenges and conflicts shaping the new social and political context in 
the Levant. Hence, the primary goal of this study is neither to identify similarities 
and differences between local and National Socialist actors and thoughts; nor is it 
the aim to determine if this or that formation or organization should be depicted 
as ‘fascist’ or ‘Nazi’. The main interest is to reconstruct local encounters with 
Nazism as reflections of local political culture, thus rendering visible key politi- 
cal questions and intellectual challenges that facilitated the resonance of National 
Socialist ideology and politics in contemporary Levantine societies. 

Consequently, three research questions guided this study: 

1. What knowledge about Nazism and its politics was available and to whom? 
Given the complexity of National Socialist ideology, it is important for an 
assessment of local references to Nazism to consider the available information 
on which these references were based. 

2. The second question relates to the practical positioning of the various politi- 
cal actors - organizations as well as individual personalities - vis-a-vis Ger- 
many and its representatives: What reasoning underpinned their approaches, 
and how were these approaches justified both to German interlocutors and 
to the local public? While references to the German regime in the form of 
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actual contacts and personal relations were often linked to strategic decisions, 
it is important to note that such choices were rarely made in an ideological 
vacuum. In fact, as a perceptual screen, ideology obviously framed concrete 
political moves. 

3. In this regard, a third question is posed with the aim of identifying the echoes 
of National Socialist thought in local intellectual discourses: Which aspects 
of Nazism were referred to and how were these references related to the exist- 
ing set of discourses occupying the local public? Reflecting public opinion 
and popular perceptions, such controversies and debates shaped and limited 
the spectrum of strategic options available to local actors. 

It is important to keep in mind that during these years Nazism was just one intel- 
lectual and political reference among others; while references to Nazism promi- 
nently found resonance with the local public, similar studies with regard to echoes 
of Italian Fascism, Kemalism, and Bolshevism, or of the ideas of the French Rev- 
olution would prove no less interesting. Yet, in the light of the crucial importance 
of Nazism as a radical nationalist, authoritarian, and expansionist movement that 
was to determine the path of history not only in Europe, but in the Middle East as 
well, an inquiry into its impacts in the Lebanese and Syrian contexts allows for a 
particular insight into the challenges and transformation of contemporary political 
culture. In this regard, a study of local encounters with Nazism is not only reveal- 
ing about nationalist and authoritarian extremes; as shown by Israel Gershoni in a 
study on Egypt, research into the echoes of Nazism also provides a crucial insight 
into those facets of local political culture that put National Socialist premises into 
question: 

[I]n the specific context of the era, a crucial key to our understanding of the 
intellectual elite’s position in relation to liberalism as a distinct system of 
values, and as a basis for a political culture and government, can be found in 
the attitudes it developed towards fascism and Nazism. 14 

Parties, public, and the civic order: the historical context of 
Lebanon and Syria during the interwar years 

The global turmoil caused by the First World War did not spare the Levantine 
regions of Lebanon and Syria. The devastating war left its marks on the collec- 
tive memory of a population dispersed and decimated by battles, hunger, and 
diseases. 15 The establishment of a French mandatory regime hardly matched the 
expectations and demands voiced by the local populations. Facing the new reali- 
ties after the break-up of the Ottoman Empire and the abolition of the Caliphate in 
1924, societies in Syria and Lebanon had to adapt to a new regional and interna- 
tional setting. Conflicting messages from the imperial powers further intensified 
local political battles and intellectual debates. The ‘fourteen points’ declaration of 
US President Woodrow Wilson in support of national sovereignty and the Octo- 
ber Revolution in Russia, but even more importantly the undisguised colonial 
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aspirations pursued by European powers, triggered the intellectual struggles for 
up-to-date interpretations of reality and visions for the future. Social, economic, 
and political changes had been ongoing for decades in most parts of the late 
Ottoman Empire, and the intellectual answers to these challenges reverberated 
in emerging political and religious movements calling for restoration, reform, or 
revolution. Already at the end of the nineteenth century, the ‘quete de soi-meme’ 16 
had been at the core of the early Arab revivalist movement ( al-nahda ). 17 

While European military, economic, and cultural influences had left their marks 
in Levantine societies, change was not only triggered by external factors. Egyptian 
and Ottoman administrative reforms during the nineteenth century, the evolving 
debates about Islamic reform, and changing demographic balances were among 
those factors that had set in motion controversies about the state of society. 18 The 
ascent of mass politics and the emergence of political parties were echoes of an 
improvement in education, growing urbanization, and an extension of basic infra- 
structure. Ideologically, such changes necessarily affected the perception of the 
new order and the definition of the individual’s role within it: ‘Memories of a 
world turned upside down’, as Elizabeth Thompson puts it in her work about 
the local colonial order under French rule, ‘would produce both a nostalgia for 
lost norms and a revolutionary spirit.’ 19 Students, workers, and women gradually 
evolved into motivating forces that shifted the intellectual and political struggles 
and embarked on direct confrontations not only with the French authorities, but 
also with the established local powers. 

In this context, modern European ideologies turned into controversial refer- 
ences for public conceptions of society, history, and politics. In the search for 
an appropriate civic order, European philosophy and political thought provided 
important - though anything but exclusive - starting points for reflections about 
the future that was envisaged. Crucial choices between autocratic rule and par- 
liamentarianism, between individualism and communitarism, capitalist, feudal, 
or socialist, secular, or religious organization of society were pressing issues dis- 
cussed in public, among intellectual circles, and within newly emerging cultural 
and political organizations. 


Nationalism , change, and the rise of mass politics 

The rise of nationalist thought among intellectuals and political activists was par- 
alleled by increasingly prevalent nationalist agitation in political battles; so much 
so, as Philip S. Khoury observed, that in retrospect ‘the history of the Arab world 
since, say 1880, has largely been written around the idea of nationalism’. 20 In 
addition to studies that have scrutinized the concrete battles over the political 
order not only in the urban and regional centres, but at the peripheries as well, 
the socio-economic conditions of these shifting struggles and the evolution of 
mass politics have received ever more attention. As in other parts of the Arab 
world, the rise of new social forces and subaltern movements in Lebanon and 
Syria were both causes and results of reconceptualizations of existing paradigms 
of community. 21 The formation of new actors in urban centres like Damascus, 
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Aleppo, and Beirut illustrates the changes that had begun to challenge the basic 
fundamentals of social, cultural and political life. 22 In the past, rural areas had 
often proved particularly vulnerable to popular unrest and resistance. While popu- 
lations in these areas continued to play an important role within the balance of 
power, the evolution of formal parties and informal political and cultural circles 
in urban centres noticeably altered the geographical map of power. In addition, 
the cities themselves witnessed significant changes of power relations and pat- 
terns of political action. Edmund Burke, for one, draws attention to these changes, 
which were not only phenomenological, but reflected a much deeper shift of the 
existing structures of power. 23 With regard to urban protests in the Arab Middle 
East during the nineteenth century, Burke highlights the prominent role of local 
mosques as starting points for popular protests; traditionally, mosques were the 
places where crowds gathered and from where demonstrators embarked to voice 
their anger to the institutions of power. Already during the early decades of the 
twentieth century, patterns of urban contests had become more complex. Not only 
had the mosques lost their immediate influence over greater parts of the popula- 
tion; the emergence of markets and businesses as potential battlefields for politi- 
cal demands resounded in workers’ strikes and boycotts as new forms of political 
action. The option of popular protest shifted more and more from the countryside 
to the cities and from ‘the mosques to the markets’. 24 

In the French mandated territories, the growing urbanization and the moderniza- 
tion of social structures were paralleled by the emergence of a modern secular- 
educated youth. 25 Trapped between the traditional order and growing European 
influence in such crucial fields as education, culture, and politics, youth organi- 
zations noticeably challenged the post-Ottoman structures. Their agenda was not 
limited to a fight against colonialism, but raised significant demands for substantial 
changes of the local order. At the end of the 1920s and the beginning of the 1930s, 
the intensification of the economic crisis and the obvious failure of mainstream 
nationalist politics gave further impetus to a radicalization of this new effendiyya. 

In this context, references of the youth organizations to their European contem- 
poraries were not only stylistic. Since the turn of the century, public debates and 
intellectual reflections about the state of society had absorbed ever more infor- 
mation and impressions from non-Arab and non-Muslim societies. 26 Depicting 
Beirut as a meeting place between the Levant and Europe, the historian Mas'ud 
Dahir characterizes the city as a centre of diverse religious and political influences. 
Writing about the 1930s, Mas'iid states: 

During these years, Beirut provided the stage for crucial intellectual compe- 
titions between the calls of Mediterraneanism, Phoenicianism, Pharonism, 
Fascism, Nazism, and Zionism. In addition, the most important international 
literary and cultural schools - such as Romanticism, Impressionism, Symbol- 
ism, Realism, Surrealism, Cubism and others - competed among each other. 
The city’s cultural pulpits provided meeting-places for the elites of culture 
and art in the Arab homeland - in actual and continuing exchange with the 
great literates of the world. 27 
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While these debates were particularly intense in Beirut, the geographically more 
isolated town of Damascus was not without similar influences. On an intellectual 
level, these influences reverberated in many of the writings that shaped national- 
ist discourses during the 1930s and early 1940s. While early Christian protago- 
nists of Arab nationalist thought had intensively debated contemporary European 
thought, Muslim intellectuals increasingly joined in. As in the case of Shaklb 
Arslan, whose collection of essays entitled Why do Muslims lag behind, while 
others advance? had posed the question of the Arab-Islamic world’s relations 
to Europe, the Tripoli-born Islamic reformer Rashid Rida repeatedly discussed 
potential lessons to be learned from Europe. 28 Muhammad Kurd 'All, another 
prominent Islamic thinker of Kurdish origin from Damascus, provided additional 
contributions to these debates. 29 

Although most of these writers were critical of contemporary European societ- 
ies, their reflections about non-Muslim cultures added to ongoing debates in the 
Levant. While Europe figured prominently amongst these influences, events and 
changes in other parts of the world attracted no less interest. Lebanese and Syrian 
societies did not escape the crucial questions posed by the Kemalist reforms in 
Turkey and the transformations in Iran. 30 


Syria and Lebanon in 1933: between crisis and resistance 

In the early 1930s, the strategic position of France and Britain in their respective 
mandates was increasingly challenged by outside interferences, but even more so 
by internal opposition and resistance. The conclusion of the Iraqi-Anglo agree- 
ment in 1930 and the admission of Iraq to the League of Nations in 1932 had a 
profound impact in the region. Despite its shortcomings - the treaty still entailed 
severe restrictions on Iraqi political independence - the agreement was widely 
perceived in Lebanon and Syria as a noticeable success of Iraqi anti-mandatory 
resistance and, in consequence, provided further motivation for similar efforts 
against France. In Palestine, the clashes that had confronted Muslims and Jews in 
1929 had marked a significant escalation of the conflict, contributing to growing 
public awareness in the neighbouring countries of the successes of Zionism and 
its consequences for Arab nationalist ambitions. 

The creation of the broader nationalist alliance of the Syrian National Bloc 
(al-kutla al-wataniyya ) in late 1927, which was to dominate Syrian political life 
for the next two decades, had been a result of the continuing frustration of basic 
nationalist demands for unity and independence. In the light of France’s suppres- 
sion of the Syrian uprising of 1925-6, the National Bloc provided a unified stance 
of several nationalist leaders based on moderate nationalist claims and class-related 
economic interests. 31 Other nationalists had remained exiled; yet, personalities 
such as 'Abd al-Rahman Shahabandar in Cairo, Shaklb Arslan in Geneva and his 
brother 'Adil Arslan in Baghdad continued to engage publicly in Syrian and Leba- 
nese politics and remained explicit reference points for what were often radical 
positions within nationalist circles. 
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By October 1927, the first statement issued by the National Bloc highlighted its 
willingness to cooperate with France. Pursuing a policy ‘born out of defeat’, 32 the 
predominantly Sunni leaders represented the higher and landowning stratum of 
the urban centres. Being a ‘bloc’ rather than a party, the organization gained sup- 
port not so much through specific programmatic goals or political demands, but 
via persistent paternalistic structures based on personal allegiance to the respec- 
tive leaders. In times of need, such allegiances allowed for the mobilization of 
public opinion for concrete actions deemed important by the Bloc’s leadership. 
Its mouthpieces, the Damascene newspapers al-Qabas and al-Ayyam, enhanced 
the organization’s outreach. 33 

Similar structures of patron-client relations had long shaped political life 
in Lebanon. In addition to Arab nationalist circles that were closely linked to 
nationalist currents in Syria, the Maronite community provided prominent politi- 
cal actors. Ranging from open supporters of the French mandate to proponents 
of an independent Lebanese state based on Christian-Muslim cooperation, the 
Maronite community was engaged in major struggles for the future order. For 
their part, Lebanese-Arab nationalists shared many concerns of their Syrian coun- 
terparts, but were much more deeply entangled in debates over Muslim-Christian 
relations and prospects of the Lebanese borders. 

At the turn of 1932-3, the situation was marked not only by a severe economic 
crisis, but by political setbacks as well. In Lebanon, in spring 1932, strong opposi- 
tion to a presidential candidate who was favoured by the French High Commis- 
sioner led the French administration to suspend the constitution and to reintroduce 
a system of direct rule. 34 While some supported this move as a necessary step to 
fight ever-growing corruption and to prevent further sectarian struggles between 
Muslim and Christian communities, it hardly improved the economic situation. In 
Syria, the economic crisis was no less severe, and political uncertainties added to 
the conflicts with the mandate authorities. It was in this context that new political 
organizations were to emerge that would profoundly reshape the political land- 
scape. While the Syrian-Lebanese Communist Party had been active since the 
mid- 1920s, the creation of the clandestine Syrian Nationalist Party ( al-hizb al-suri 
al-qawmi) in 1932, the League of National Action (' usbat al-amal al-qawmi) in 
1933, and the clandestine Arab Nationalist Party ( al-hizb al-qawmi al-arabi) in 
1935 stood for significant changes of the existing political scenery. 35 Challenging 
the political dominance of notables and traditional leaders, these organizations 
reflected the rise of a young, educated stratum with increasingly distinct political 
visions. For one, the League of National Action that was formed by representa- 
tives from Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and Palestine openly advanced radical concepts 
of Arab national unity. 36 In a peculiar way, the Arab Nationalist Party (ANP) 
shared essential features of the League; however, its support for non-religious 
foundations of Arab nationalist identity and its call for a separation of religion and 
state nevertheless distinguished it. As such, the ANP had much profited from the 
specific atmosphere of the American University of Beirut (AUB). The ever more 
politicized and highly educated milieu of the university offered a receptive audi- 
ence for the party’s programmatic vision that was best represented by QustantTn 
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Zurayq - himself a young educator at the AUB who would become an outstanding 
intellectual authority for Arab thought and philosophy. 37 

In various respects, the American University of Beirut was crucial to contem- 
porary cultural and political life. As its intellectual activities were exceptional 
in the region as a whole, it provided space and opportunity for the faculty and 
students to discuss and rally around current political issues and conflicts. 38 The 
question of Palestine, Arab unity, and the struggles against colonial rule were only 
some of the topics that were regularly addressed in its cultural clubs, lectures, 
and demonstrations. In Syria, the opening of numerous government secondary 
schools, which increased drastically during the 1920s and early 1930s, facilitated 
the formation of this new effendiyya , 39 As a trigger for the formation of a new 
middle class with its distinct economic, cultural, and political characteristics, 
the advance of educational institutions such as the Damascene TajhTz secondary 
school paralleled the evolution of youth as a political actor. 

Battles over the future order were not limited to immediate action vis-a-vis the 
authorities and interventions in the form of strikes, demonstrations, and public 
protests; these battles equally involved the shaping of public discourses and the 
forming of cultural, religious, and political concepts. Reflecting the emergence of 
mass politics, the urban public had gained importance as a battlefield for political 
authority and cultural legitimacy. The considerable number of daily newspapers 
and magazines that were published not only in major cities such as Damascus, 
Beirut, and Aleppo, but in numerous other smaller provincial towns as well, 
reflected mounting awareness of crucial challenges during these years. 40 Since 
the establishment of the short-lived Arab government in Damascus in December 
1 9 1 8, a plethora of newspapers had been founded, echoing new political freedoms 
that had been forcefully suppressed in the late decades of Ottoman rule. 41 While 
in Beirut alone 180 periodicals appeared in the years between 1921 and 1936, 
over 50 new titles had become available in Damascus. 42 These papers not only 
provided information about local, regional, and international developments; in 
addition, they offered daily comments and analyses about cultural and philosophi- 
cal questions, often written by renowned activists and thinkers. Between 1918 and 
1939, twenty-two publications in Beirut alone were dedicated to culture, history, 
and literature. While a similar number of publications covered religious issues, 
ten other journals dealt with educational topics. 43 Notwithstanding the compara- 
tively smaller number of publications that were available in Damascus, here again 
the press played an important role in reflecting and forming public opinion. In 
fact, despite serious obstacles represented by a lack of funding and administra- 
tive censorship, the press to a large extent echoed ongoing debates and conflicts. 
Similarly to satirical journals like al-Dabbur and al-Mudhik al-MubkT, magazines 
like al-Ma'rid, al-Duhur, ’Irfan, and al-Hadith contributed outstanding articles 
challenging common knowledge and opinion about politics, art, economy, and 
religion. 

To a considerable extent, the diversity of Syrian and Lebanese societies was 
reflected in the press. Leading newspapers like al-Qabas, al-Ayyam, AlifBd’, 
al-Nahar, and al-Nida were nationalist voices close to specific parties and Arab 
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nationalist trends; and yet, they often remained open to conflicting positions and 
programmatic changes. Other newspapers such as al-SihdfT al-Ta’ih and the 
French-language daily newspapers La Syrie, L' Orient and Le Jour added no less 
controversially to the formation and mirroring of a public audience. As the politi- 
cal landscape was in constant flux - organizationally and ideologically shifting 
along with essential questions related to the social and political order - so, too, 
these newspapers were not only political mouthpieces, but ‘stages’ for public 
reflection and conflict, as it were, enacting the spirit of the time: Tesprit d’une 
epoque inquiete et feconde’. 44 



2 Struggles for a new order 

The rise of the Nazi regime and the 
Levantine mandates (1933-1936) 


Developments in Germany in the years immediately preceding the ascent of 
Nazism were closely followed in the Lebanese and Syrian public. Retrospective 
memories of the early 1930s reveal the level of attention that political elites, but 
also the broader public, paid to the events in Europe in general, and in Germany 
in particular. 1 The mounting conflicts between the European states were curi- 
ously eyed for their consequences on the balance of power in the Middle East. 
In addition, the emergence of new European political movements and intellectual 
trends stimulated reflections about their potential messages for the populations 
living under foreign rule. Past relations between Germany and the former Otto- 
man Empire and the outcome of the First World War gave Germany particular 
weight in these considerations: the ‘chains of Versailles’ - as the treaty of Ver- 
sailles became known in Germany - seemed reminiscent of the unfulfilled British 
promises made during the war about Arab independence. Frequent reports about 
the political situation in Germany, the fate of the late German Emperor Wilhelm 
II, and the struggles between Germany and its neighbours over a revision of post- 
war borders kept the public informed about a European power that was otherwise 
deprived of any direct political influence in the region. Throughout these years, 
memories of Bismarck and the past German Empire continued to be recounted in 
stories, jokes, and comments that endured long after the National Socialist regime 
had taken its place. 

The ‘German revolution’ of January 1933 ended the internal struggles over 
the future path of German society. The final years of the Weimar Republic and 
its increasingly violent conflicts between communists, social democrats and the 
growing Nazi movement echoed the mounting tensions between ever more incom- 
patible political options. For the Arab Middle East, Nazism in the early 1930s was 
neither a real threat nor an immediate ally; yet, it soon turned into a controver- 
sial intellectual stimulus. Far from being limited to specific aspects of National 
Socialist politics and thought, these reflections about Nazi Germany’s ideological 
vision progressively broadened and began to dwell upon various questions raised 
by the success of Hitler’s regime. 

Reflecting the broad range of public references made to the developments in 
Germany in the press, an analysis of major newspapers allows for an evalua- 
tion of the depth of available knowledge on the one hand and the diversity of 
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related assessments on the other. The coverage of the transfer of power in Ger- 
many and of the immediate measures taken by the new regime furthered aware- 
ness for the respective ideological concepts and their concrete translation into 
political action. Although still preliminary and often contradictory, such evolv- 
ing public knowledge served as a relevant background for the positioning of 
local political circles vis-a-vis the new regime: Germany - represented by the 
Consulate General in Beirut - was not only one interlocutor amongst others, but 
stood more and more for a specific political regime with aspirations for no less 
specific visions. 

Nazism in the local press: crisis, challenge, and the longing 
for a ‘New Dawn’ 

Information about the ascent of authoritarian movements as political forces in 
Europe came to the Levant via a variety of channels. Italian propaganda and the 
opening of Italian schools, hospitals and cultural centres as bases for pro-fas- 
cist activities had created an early attentiveness for this new current of thought. 
The formation of an Italian Fascist centre in Beirut in 1923 and its contacts with 
Muslim scouts deepened the awareness for the Fascist movement that claimed to 
revolutionize the prevailing order. 2 Italian imperial ambitions in the Mediterra- 
nean and the rapprochement between Mussolini and the Vatican in the late 1920s 
increasingly turned Fascism into a relevant topic in local political debates. 

The rise of authoritarianism and militarism in Germany during the 1920s did not 
pass unnoticed either. In 1925, the election of Field Marshal Hindenburg as suc- 
cessor to the social democrat Friedrich Ebert as President of the Weimar Republic 
was described in the early communist newspaper al-Insaniyya as an indicator of 
the increasing influence of militarist and radical nationalist currents. 3 Revisionist 
tendencies within the German political spectrum, however, were not only per- 
ceived as a threat to peace; instead, in some circles, fascination was voiced for a 
power that was struggling to overcome the impacts of a post-war regional order 
laid down at Versailles. 


Societies in change and the legitimacy of rule 

The image of German society as at a crucial crossroads echoed a persistent mood 
in Levantine societies themselves. Speaking at a graduation ceremony at the 
American Girls’ College in Beirut in June 1933, MuhyT al-DTn al-NusiilT, a promi- 
nent leader of the Muslim Scout organization, articulated this feeling and hinted 
at the perceived challenges of ongoing social transformations: 

We live in an age of machines, speed, of competition, in an age of noise. 
An age like this requires extraordinary courage and graceful patience, for 
these machines, speed, competitions, and noise are borderless; everyday 
we, the Orientals, are confronted with [new] ideas, thoughts, conditions and 
institutions. 4 
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Despite these challenges and the problems of adaptation to innovations and new 
ideas, NusulT considered the increasing interaction between the ‘Orient’ and 
Europe a necessity of the time: 

The East is not East, and the West is not West any more. There is only one 
world that should be united for the sake of its prosperity and the easing of 
its suffering, and we, for our part as human beings, shall not differentiate 
between one colour and another, between one religion and another, between 
one nation and another; that spiritual happiness will be for all and a new dawn 
will break for the world, a dawn of cooperation and understanding. 5 

As such, this ‘new dawn’ that is referred to here emphatically stood for the desire 
to overcome the persisting order; it also marked the vagueness of the alternative 
vision. 

That said, references to Germany were not limited to major political events or 
international tensions. Debates among German intellectuals about the future of 
society and potential solutions for the economic and political crisis frequently 
resonated in various articles and reports. In a peculiar mixture of information 
about daily affairs, life-style, culture, and politics, the readers were confronted 
with an image of German society in a state of cultural disorientation and politi- 
cal crisis. For one, the Lebanese journal al-Mdrid articulated these perceptions. 
The intellectual audience and the relatively broad range of opinions expressed in 
this journal allow the capture of the variety of perspectives on ongoing develop- 
ments in Germany. Already in 1932, articles about literature, art, and politics had 
shed light on urgent cultural and political questions debated in Germany of the 
time. Quoting from an interview with the former German Emperor Wilhelm II, 
al-Mdrid particularly noted the emperor’s statement in support of Hitler and his 
enmity towards Jews, but also his longing for ‘a popular revolution that we need 
to purify our modem morals and to root out the worms of corruption that are 
decaying the bones of the entire nation.’ 6 Together with essays on German litera- 
ture and articles about the programme of the NSDAP, the readers were exposed to 
a variety of information about contemporary German society. National Socialist 
ideology, here, was important, though hardly the central focus. In fact, Nazism 
was not necessarily a distinct topic in its own right. More often than not, refer- 
ences to Hitler and the rising Nazi movement appeared in passing or were linked 
to information about daily life, placing Nazism in the social and political context 
of the time. 

In this respect, Hitler’s appointment as Reich Chancellor on 30 January 1933 
did not come as a surprise. The immediate importance of his takeover was none- 
theless obvious in various reactions prompted by Hitler’s rise to power. Only 
weeks after Hitler’s nomination, ShakTb Arslan, the head of the Syrian-Palestinian 
delegation to the League of Nations in Geneva and arguably the most influential 
Arab representative in Europe, highlighted the relevance of Hitler’s ascent in the 
context of the European crisis. In one of his frequent letters that were published 
by various newspapers in the Arab world, Arslan declared: 
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The transfer of the German government into the hands of Hitler and Germa- 
ny’s demand to adjust the treaties that were signed as a result of the general 
war is among the most important events related to general European politics 
that were paralleled by nothing significant since the end of the [World] War. 7 

Arslan’s early interest in Nazism as a challenge to the future of Europe was shared 
by many observers. Hitler’s appointment and the immediate steps taken to enforce 
his unlimited rule brought to an end the fragile parliamentarian regime of the 
Weimar Republic. The politics of Gleichschaltung, of bringing into line, and the 
brutal suppression of dissident voices both inside and outside the Nazi movement 
placed the emerging political order in line with other authoritarian regimes that 
had been established in Europe following the First World War. These develop- 
ments were of imminent relevance for the political classes in the French mandates 
of Lebanon and Syria. Here, the question of democracy was closely linked to the 
perspective of national independence from French rule. The concept of people’s 
rule was not limited to mechanisms of internal decision-making processes and to 
the balancing of social and political interests; under the authority of the French 
High Commissioner, democracy stood as much for independence from foreign 
control and intervention. Hence, the call for political representation was not only 
a demand raised against local elites and hierarchies, but against French domination 
as well. 

The destruction of parliamentarian structures in Germany was perceived as a 
further expression of the polarization of European political regimes. The formal 
banning of parties, the dissolution of trade unions, and the brutal persecutions of 
political opponents in Germany illustrated the seriousness of this trend. These 
events, however, not only characterized the National Socialist regime and its ideo- 
logical foundations: as highly loaded symbols for the repressions and persecutions, 
they had turned into references which were used in public discourses to discredit 
supposedly similar events in the Syrian and Lebanese context. 8 In the light of the 
suspension of the Lebanese constitution, decided upon by the French High Com- 
missioner Henri Ponsot in 1932, and the installation of Charles Dabbas as President, 
the satirical Damascene journal al-Mudhik al-Mubki drew a telling parallel to Ger- 
many: ‘There is news from Germany according to which Hitler’s government has 
suspended the application of the German constitution. Two cancelled constitutions 
do thus exist in this world: the German and the Lebanese!’ 9 Al-Dabbiir, another 
satirical journal from Beirut, offered a similar interpretation, claiming sarcastically 
that the suspensions of the constitutions were justified ‘for the sake of reform’ . 10 

These articles explicitly touched upon the legitimacy of the political order. In 
the context of recurring debates about a possible reintroduction of the monarchy in 
Syria, the question of individual rule had long been a major dispute within nation- 
alist circles. While the National Bloc had adopted a pro-republican stand, other 
circles openly supported the idea of a monarchy. Yet, these respective positions 
did not determine a specific position regarding Hitler’s rule as an authoritarian 
Fiihrer. In fact, support for republican rule did not necessarily imply parliamen- 
tarian convictions; often, parliamentarianism was simply considered as the most 
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effective tool to voice demands for independence and national unity. 11 Even news- 
papers that were otherwise supportive of republican rule did not abstain from 
openly voicing fascination for the popularity and effectiveness of Hitler’s regime. 
In this regard, the coverage of the Rdhm-affa'w in June-July 1934, in which major 
critics from within the Nazi movement were executed, was particularly striking. 
Referring to the tensions within the National Socialist movement itself, in one of 
his articles for the Damascene daily al-Qabas, the nationalist activist and member 
of the National Bloc Munir al-' Ajlanl expressed respect for Hitler’s determi- 
nation and his resolute suppression of his critics. 12 'Ajlanl further justified this 
stance with a vehement critique of Kurt von Schleicher, last Reich Chancellor of 
the Weimar Republic, who was amongst those executed in this wave of internal 
repression. 'Ajlanl depicted Schleicher as ‘a man without a programme, with no 
people behind and supporting him. He was a man of government, but not a man 
of the nation.’ 13 Hitler, in contrast, enjoyed the full support of the Germans, who 
‘do not doubt, not for a single moment, the loyalty of the Fiihrer. Therefore they 
are supporting Hitler; they applaud him and want him to continue to finish off the 
rest of the traitors.’ 14 

The image of a legitimate and principled Fiihrer acting according to the will of 
his people was reinforced following the confirmation of Hitler in the referendum 
held in August 1934. Given the broad public support, al-Qabas again portrayed 
Hitler as ‘the za'im who has promised himself to lead the German people by his 
hands through the darkness of these tyrannical international politics into the safe 
harbour where Germany will feel free, powerful and sovereign.’ 15 Hitler’s rule 
appeared legitimate, that is, judging by his popularity and the effectiveness of the 
repressive paramilitary organization of his regime. 

Such views did not remain unchallenged. For one, MTshal Zakkur, the editor 
of al-Ma'rid, offered some of the most outspoken criticism of authoritarian rule. 16 
For Zakkur, it was not only the deceptive claim to be ‘socialist’, but also the dis- 
traction of the people through warfare and persecutions of others that symbolized 
the threat posed by the authoritarian regimes: 

When Hitler led the Nazi movement to power and took, with the hand of a 
dictator, possession of the resources of the German people - depriving the 
people of their freedom and their constitution in the name of a defence of 
their interests - he found, like all other tyrants, battlefields to distract the 
people [from his deeds]. . . . And when the people recovered from their drunk- 
enness and saw the suffocating crisis around them, Hitler again channelled 
away [the attention of] the people from this crisis and pushed them against 
the ‘Stahlhelm’-party, then against the Jews who were left, and finally he 
pushed them against the Catholics. All these were weak victims of these 
battles that were led to distract the public from a revolt against the rule of 
tyranny in Germany. 17 


For Zakkur, such distraction of the people from their real interests had led to the 
wars of the recent past, and now again risked igniting a global confrontation. 
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The nation and racial theories 

Of equal importance in the early coverage of Nazism and its rise to power were 
questions addressing the ideological conception of the German Volk , the ‘Aryan 
race’, and its hostility towards the Jews. The Lebanese and Syrian public noted 
these concepts as formative aspects of the National Socialist movement. Under 
the French mandate, and previously under late Ottoman rule, conflicts about defi- 
nitions of community and delimitations of its boundaries had been central to the 
political controversies among intellectuals and politicians as well as between the 
local public and the respective authorities. Addressing issues related to identity 
and questions of ethnic and religious minorities, the politics of Nazism touched 
the core of an ongoing formation process of communal loyalties in the Levant. 

The National Socialist call for a revival of the German Volk was not limited 
to political reforms, but included a complex vision aimed at a resurrection of the 
decayed German nation. Within the context of National Socialist racial theories, 
the intended measures combined the development of historical narratives with 
legal reforms and concrete biological interventions into the reproduction of the 
‘Volkskorper ’ , the biological body of the nation. The extensive control over all 
aspects of individual and social life had been identified, by the Lebanese and 
Syrian public, as a basic characteristic of National Socialist ideology. In fact, the 
Nazi party was seen, as one author put it, as being concerned ‘with all elements 
of social life and with all innate powers of all elements of the people to renew 
Germany’s power and to elevate her to the highest ideal among the nations’. 18 
Even before the Nazi movement’s ultimate rise to power, the centrality of this idea 
of communal engineering had aroused attention. Referring to Hitler’s plans to 
categorize German women according to their ‘racial constitution’ and to regulate 
their reproduction, the journal al-Ma'rid had in May 1932 already reported details 
about the future plans of ‘cleansing the Germanic offspring’. 19 

As they had done in Europe and the USA, scientific theories about the genetic 
constitution and the evolution of life triggered controversial debates in the Arab- 
Islamic world as well. Touching on central religious and moral concepts, Darwin- 
ism and other scientific discoveries continued to awaken broad public interest. 
The presentation of a law regulating the sterilization of so-called ‘unworthy life’ 
in Germany attracted attention to this issue. While in some cases such measures 
were considered legitimate, the connection of eugenics with the very idea of a 
biological resurrection of the nation met with strong opposition. 20 

Yet, National Socialist rhetoric against supposed foreign influences threatening 
the interests of the German nation appeared far less suspect. In the local context, 
perceptions of Armenian and Assyrian minorities as ‘foreign elements’ that were 
undermining national independence reflected the conviction of relevant parts of 
Arab nationalist circles that a defence of the nation was closely tied to the pres- 
ervation of its quasi-natural community. In this view, the fight for a revival of 
the Arab nation was linked to the safeguarding of its ethnocultural composition. 
Having fled the anti- Armenian massacres of the First World War and the slaugh- 
ters of Assyrians in Iraq in 1933, Armenian and Assyrian minorities were often 
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perceived as intruders under French protection threatening the essence of the Arab 
nation. 21 

German irredentist nationalism, which longed to unify the entire German Volk 
into one single state entity, had long since attracted fascination. The ethnocultural 
concept of a German community and the implied idea of an unlimited individual 
loyalty towards the higher interests of the people resounded in expressions of con- 
temporary Arab nationalist thought. The realization of German unity in 1871 thus 
frequently served as an illustration for local ideological and political visions. 22 
Nevertheless, the racial hierarchy and the ambivalent position of ‘Arabs’ or ‘Ori- 
entals’ in National Socialist ideology posed an obstacle to outright affirmations of 
the vision identified with the nationalist ‘German revolution’. 

This ambiguity with regard to National Socialist visions became most visible 
in local approaches to Hitler’s programmatic text Mein Kampf. In January 1934, 
al-Nida- a newspaper of explicit Arab nationalist orientation - featured an Arab 
translation of the book in daily serializations, which continued to be published 
throughout the following four months. As one of the first Arab translations of 
Mein Kampf, these successive extracts from the book gave authentic insight into 
Hitler’s thoughts and politics. 23 Its corpus was briefly introduced by its Arab 
translator Kamil MurOwa; according to him, the book revealed 

the secret of the enormous power which is exercised by Hitler over millions 
of educated persons. It reveals how he was able to ascend from the lower 
military ranks during the war to become the dictator of Germany. It uncovers 
how he was transformed from a friend of the Jews to their fiercest enemy. 24 

Hitler’s political aim, Muruwa continued, was the creation of ‘a new and pure 
Germany’, with Nazism saving the German people 

from the psychological pains [of the war], from the snares of intruders, from 
the heritage of war and its painful memories, [saving the people] from the 
disease of communism, from the ‘moderate’ leadership that is advocating a 
politics of ‘good understanding’ with the Allies. It shall save the people from 
the dominance of the children of Zion, from the servitude to foreign obliga- 
tions, from the spirit of submission and humiliation ... The aim of Nazism is 
to] build from the rumble of the collapsed democratic republic an iron author- 
ity based on the people, acting from within the people for the people. ... A 
power that will deeply affect Europe: Europe will look at her with fear and 
fright, with concern and anxiety! 25 

Barely concealing his fascination for Hitler and his political programme, Muruwa’s 
introduction included direct allusions to the local political context under French 
rule. His critique of the ‘spirit of submission’ and a ‘politics of good understand- 
ing’ with outside powers echoed a growing public opposition to the reluctant 
politics of the leading nationalist actors towards the French authorities. Voicing 
his hope that the reader might choose ‘the best and the most suitable’ 26 from the 
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premises expressed in Mein Kampf Muruwa’s comments drew on the height of 
popular anger and the developing radical nationalist movement. 

Mein Kampf however, was hardly a loose collection of thoughts and ideas from 
which the reader could easily choose some while rejecting others. The formative 
racial ideology necessarily linked the perception of Germany to its claim of racial 
superiority, and to its implied assumptions about the supposed ‘racial other’. Posi- 
tive stances towards National Socialist concepts thus required treading a tightrope 
between affirmations of racial differentiations and the derogatory role attributed 
in these theories to Arabs. In this regard, the translation of Mein Kampf and its 
benevolent introduction to its readers inevitably raised concerns. Obviously react- 
ing to criticism from readers, Kazim al-Sulh, the editor of al-Nida’ , commented 
on the publication and clarified the position of his paper. While refuting the racial 
concept implied in the book, Sulh insisted on a supposed message that could be 
derived from Hitler’s thoughts. ‘ Mein Kampf \ he argued, ‘is the plan of a man and 
a nation that resembles the life of our youth and our nation at their beginnings.’ 27 

This position echoed Hitler’s perspective on the state of post-war German 
society. In the light of the variety of contemporary nationalist ideologies, Sulh’s 
explicit reference to German nationalism in its contemporary form was neither 
random, nor was it the only possible option. 


The question of minorities and the persecution of Jews 

Independence from foreign rule, the definition of borders and the relations with 
religious and ethnic minorities were at the core of ongoing disputes over an appro- 
priate nationalist orientation. To a large extent, the diverse ideological elaborations 
of the nation that were circulating in the local public were reminiscent of those 
discussed in Europe. Various territorial, historical, cultural, but also biological 
considerations offered quasi-scientific proofs for the suggested delimitations of 
community. In the light of the territorial fragmentation of populations, historical 
experiences of nation-building in Europe were of direct interest. 28 The question 
of the religious foundations of national identity was of particular importance in 
the local context. The impact of the respective status as a religious or ethnic com- 
munity for the definition of communal bonds was markedly visible in the disputes 
amongst Lebanese and Syrian nationalists. Emphasizing the Christian particulari- 
ties of Lebanon, Christian proponents of a distinct Lebanese nation referred to 
religion as a major argument to justify their opposition to Arab nationalist ter- 
ritorial ambitions. In contrast, Arab nationalist voices often tended to advance 
explicit non-sectarian arguments to justify their vision: ‘Religion is for God, the 
nation is for all!’ was the motto that was forwarded by these circles, not least as 
a challenge to claims raised by representatives of the various religious and ethnic 
minorities. 29 

The question of minorities within the state and the nation, which had occupied 
the local public itself, marked perceptions of Europe and European politics as 
well. Discrimination of Muslims in Europe, for instance, was a major concern 
at the European Islamic conference in Geneva in 1935. 30 In contrast, European 
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protection and support of the minorities in the Middle East had long since been 
criticized as an instrument and pretext for colonial interventions; the ‘creation’ of 
minorities by European powers was commonly considered as aiming at a division 
of local populations according to these powers’ immediate political or economic 
interests. 31 In consequence, political and religious claims of the Armenian and 
Assyrian populations appeared suspicious, as they were seen as nothing but ‘a 
cause cooked in the kitchen of imperialism, for the sake of imperialism.’ 32 Related 
to this perception, then, was the rejection of humanitarian arguments that were 
forwarded to legitimize the European stance towards refugees. Calls for the grant- 
ing of Lebanese and Syrian citizenship to German-Jewish refugees, for instance, 
were considered as contradicting the strict regulations that were governing citi- 
zenship laws imposed on the Arab population itself. In the light of the politics 
pursued by the mandate powers towards their local subjects, humanism seemed, 
at best, a cynical argument. 33 

International reactions to Germany’s politics against Jews differed from past 
experiences with European policies in the Middle East. While some regarded the 
debates in the League of Nations and the criticism levelled against Germany for 
its anti- Jewish policies as a result of ‘the pressure by Jews’, others openly won- 
dered about the lack of concern and the missing calls for military action. 34 Since 
the countries in the Middle East had on various occasions faced foreign interven- 
tions in the name of the protection of ethnic and religious minorities, international 
reactions to Nazism were strikingly half-hearted. 35 

The centrality of the hostility towards Jews in Nazi ideology had been noticed 
even before the National Socialist rise to power. Already at the beginning of the 
1930s, newspapers had covered expressions of anti- Jewish enmity in Germany 
as a basic tenet of the new political movement. 36 The deprivation of Jews of civil 
rights was described here as a key aspect of Hitler’s political programme. Accord- 
ingly, reports of Hitler’s takeover of power placed a particular emphasis on the 
immediate measures taken by the NSDAP to implement the anti-Semitic vision. 
Articles about the introduction of discriminatory laws and the boycott movement 
against Jewish businesses offered detailed information about the deteriorating 
situation. 37 

In fact, anti-Jewish resentments were not entirely unknown to Levantine soci- 
eties. The Jewish communities of Lebanon and Syria counted among the smaller 
religious minorities that were concentrated in the urban centres of Beirut, Damas- 
cus, and Aleppo. 38 In Lebanon, confessional regulations established by the Leba- 
nese constitution of 1926 defined their legal status, granting guarantees that were 
similar to other religious groups. The acknowledgement of the Jewish community 
‘as one minority among many, rather than [as] second-class citizens or even [as] 
the enemy within’, 39 considerably strengthened its position vis-a-vis the state and 
other communities. Throughout the mandate period, Jews were part of the politi- 
cal struggles over the balancing of communal interests and the formulation of 
a policy towards the French authorities. While the majority of Lebanese Jews 
remained critical of the Zionist project, leading Maronite personalities occasion- 
ally defended the formation of a Jewish state in Palestine as an important means 
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to counter Muslim dominance in the region. 40 In Syria, the situation differed in 
terms of several aspects. The dominant currents of pan-Arab nationalism focused 
on ethnocultural definitions of the collective, substituting references to distinct 
religious communities by claims of shared Arab cultural and historical character- 
istics. Yet, despite its formal secularism, for many, Arab nationalism in the Syrian 
context with its overwhelmingly Sunni majority continued to imply a ‘defence 
of Islam against foreign aggression’. 41 The perception of Jews and their possible 
political and religious claims was thus necessarily tied to these conceptualizations 
of national identity and the identification of outside threats. 

Religious resentments added to the ambivalence of the image of the Jews. 42 
Classical Christian anti-Judaism and the ambiguous depictions of Jews in Islamic 
traditions echoed in reactions to the anti-Semitic measures implemented in Ger- 
many. In the light of growing tensions with Zionism and by now the frequent 
campaigns against Jewish immigration to the region, perceptions of National 
Socialist anti-Semitism were closly related to the prevalent images of the Jews. 
Yet, even critical coverage of the persecutions in Germany did not necessarily 
obstruct the deliberate publication of anti-Jewish prejudices. Anti-Jewish jokes 
featured in various newspapers, perhaps most prominently in the satirical maga- 
zines al-Dabbur and al-Mudhik al-Mubki, illustrating the existence of commonly 
known stereotypes and - more often than not - open resentments. 43 Claims of 
conspiracies of the Jews, for instance, were raised, even though similar charges 
were identified as central patterns of National Socialist rhetoric. 44 

Since March 1933, articles about Jews fleeing Germany to neighbouring 
countries had drawn attention to the international dimension of the plight of the 
German Jews. In early April, rising concerns within the Jewish community of 
Syria and Lebanon were reported, and the consultations of the League of Nations 
and the debates about possible sanctions against Germany further added to aware- 
ness of the events in Germany. By summer 1933, the growing number of exiled 
Jews looking for refuge had turned into a problem directly involving daily politics 
in Lebanon and Syria. Rumours about German-Jewish women and children des- 
perately wandering from street to street in Syrian cities and searching for work 
and shelter, as well as reports about German Jews illegally crossing the Lebanese 
border were widespread in the local newspapers. 45 

The Jewish communities in Lebanon and Syria anxiously followed these devel- 
opments. On 30 March 1933, a meeting of Jewish organizations in Beirut formu- 
lated a joint resolution expressing concern about the latest news from Germany. 46 
The German Consul General tried to dispel these concerns through an open letter 
to the Grand Rabbi of Beirut that was meant to reassure the local Jewish commu- 
nities of Germany’s good intentions. Yet, the flow of information about continuing 
persecutions obviously proved the consul’s claims to be inaccurate. 47 By late July 
1933, driven by persisting press reports about persecutions in Germany, notables 
of the Jewish community in Beirut initiated the creation of a local branch of the 
Ligue intemationale contre l’antisemitisme. 48 

The prospect of a possible German-Jewish immigration - similar to a poten- 
tial settlement of Assyrian refugees from Iraq - polarized the public. 49 Already 
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shortly after Hitler’s rise to power, advocates of Jewish immigration had started 
to highlight its potential economic benefits. 50 Economic reasoning, however, was 
not the only approach towards a growing number of German immigrants. 51 While 
the swift campaign against a possible immigration of German Jewish doctors and 
pharmacists during summer 1933 did focus on economic concerns, even in this 
context the debates echoed misgivings with regard to the future of the national 
community. 52 The Lebanese newspaper al-Nahdr. for instance, which in the past 
had emphasized the supposedly destructive impact of Jews in Germany, highlighted 
this argument in commentaries contributed by its editor Jibran TuwaynT. Accord- 
ing to TuwaynT, the immigration of Jews to Syria and Lebanon risked creating 
a community apart, unable and unwilling to integrate into their new social sur- 
roundings. Referring to the European experience, TuwaynT argued that Jews con- 
tinued to form strange constituencies among the local European populations, thus 
posing a threat to national loyalty. 53 

This perception of Jews as a hostile element threatening the community was 
no exception. Summarizing several letters to the editor, a columnist of al-SihdfT 
al-Ta’ih offered an insight into the arguments forwarded by its readers against 
Jewish immigration. Here, resentments were not directed against Zionists, but 
against both local and immigrant Jews in general: 

This one reader said [in his letter]: The Jews are a people of evil-doers. They 
will eat up everything, and they will control the markets. That one said: The 
Jews are an intriguing group that works in hiding to kill nationalism and the 
principle of freedom. The third one said: If the Jews occupy our country, they 
will inflict distress and bring disasters over it. The fourth said: The Jews are 
communists and are arriving with the principles of Lenin. They will impose 
Bolshevism on us, and our nation [qawmiyya] and our goods will become 
their property. They will bring corruption over our country. And the fifth 
states that the presence of the Jews in Lebanon will be the reason for moral 
corruption. 54 

Such perceptions of Jews pre-established public assessments of the anti-Semitic 
persecutions in Germany. National Socialist policies against Jews were thus inter- 
preted within the existing perception schemes of inter-religious and inter-ethnic 
conflicts in the local context. 


Reviving the nation: youth, women, and the state of morality 

Nationalist discourses were closely tied to the longing for a national revival. 
The popularity of youth movements in various European countries stimulated 
debates about the possible role of the youth within society. With their uniform 
outfit and their strict organization, the emerging formations represented the suc- 
cessful mobilization of the youth for nationalist goals. Being a driving force for 
the re-emergence of society from a state of decay and submission, nationalists in 
Lebanon and Syria - as in Iraq, Egypt, and Palestine - saw the mass organization 
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of the youth as a cornerstone for the development of the nation and for stepping up 
the nationalist struggle against its enemies from within and from the outside. 55 

Fascination for youth organizations in Europe had been fostered by frequent 
reports in the local press. With their modern and often paramilitary appearance in 
style and structure, the Hitler Youth and other fascist organizations were widely 
seen as providing solutions for the pending problems of society. According to 
al-Nidd\ ‘fascist formations’ were the basis for the revival of Germany’s strength. 
Drawing on a recent visit to Germany, one author identified the organization and 
the physical drill of the German youth as being ‘the secret of the resurgence of 
this nation.’ 56 Physical education of the youth was thus the reason for Germany’s 
successes - and for the failing of others. While Germany ‘wants to live and to 
occupy a place under the sun’, a report in al-Qabas argued, the Lebanese nation, 
for one, is at a standstill. 57 

The idealization of strength and power that was characteristic not only for 
National Socialist youth organizations, but for authoritarian organizations in other 
countries as well, was perceived as a prerequisite for the national struggle. Con- 
sequently, al-Qabas explicitly called on young people to unify their ranks in an 
attempt to overcome the current state of weakness: 

Arab Youth! Let your eternal slogan be: We shall be strong! ... We are not 
wrong if we say that the current age is the age of power. Who wants to sur- 
vive and to triumph in life - as an individual or as a nation - has to be strong. 
Strong in every aspect of intellectual, cultural and material life. 58 

Local representatives of the European powers closely followed such fascination. 
While German activities in the region were restrained, 59 Italy had launched con- 
siderable efforts to spread its influence through indoctrination of the local youth. 
These efforts included the invitation to hundreds of youngsters to participate in 
month-long trips to Italy and to join Fascist summer camps. Most participants 
were members of Italian schools or otherwise entertained contacts with Italian 
institutions. Yet, news of these trips spread to a much broader public. 60 Crowds of 
people were reportedly attracted to listen to Arab broadcasts on Italian Radio Bari 
in which local youngsters spoke about their visits to Italy and praised the Italian 
regime. 61 

Others vehemently questioned these visits and strongly opposed any sympathy 
for the Fascist power. Despite all Italian propaganda efforts, Italian repressions 
in Libya were still part of public memory. 62 For many, Italian youth exchanges 
were nothing but scarcely concealed strategies by a European power to realize its 
imperialist goals. 63 

Local perceptions of European youth organizations hence reflected various 
aspects of the ambivalent relations to the European powers themselves. As sym- 
bols of national strength and modernization, they strongly appealed to the local 
public as vehicles for social transformation and national revival. As propaganda 
instruments for imperial ambitions, however, references to these formations were 
not entirely beyond doubt. 
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A similar ambivalence is striking with regard to the role attributed to women in 
nationalist struggles. In this context, the situation of women in European societies 
was frequently a topic that was covered in local newspapers and magazines, with 
National Socialist Germany being no exception. 64 Questions about wearing the 
veil, women’s suffrage, and the status of women in the public sphere had increas- 
ingly gained attention since the final years of the Ottoman Empire. With the politi- 
cization of local women’s organizations, these issues had explicitly been placed 
in the context of a struggle for a resurrection of the nation - politically, but also 
culturally. The participation of women in public affairs and an extension of their 
rights were perceived as crucial contributions to liberation from foreign rule and 
as a necessity for preserving the characteristics of the Arab nation. Far from being 
of importance for women alone, the ongoing transformations of social, political, 
and legal conditions of women’s life and changing relations between men and 
women were perceived as a crucial national question. 

The success of Nazism stimulated these reflections about the appropriate bal- 
ancing of gender relations in society. As with Italian Fascism, Kemalism and 
Bolshevism, the importance attached to these relations in National Socialist dec- 
larations echoed in the local press coverage. Even before Hitler’s rise to power, 
his views about the position of women in society had attracted attention. In May 
1932, for instance, the journal al-Mdrid had highlighted the support for Hitler 
among the female electorate in Germany. 65 This interest in living conditions for 
women mirrored a similar concern for the situation in the territories under French 
mandate. Strikingly, an article by a French journalist about the different role 
models of women in Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia appeared in Arabic translation 
in several local newspapers. 66 

The declared goal of such overviews was to make the variety of social con- 
cepts visible, often focusing on the difference between dictatorial and democratic 
regimes. Yet, the stance of Nazism towards women appeared to be of particular 
interest for the readers. In addition to general reports about basic doctrines regard- 
ing women and their political implementation. Hitler’s personal relations with 
women were the starting point for some of the more dubious articles featuring 
contemporary Germany and its social and political life. 67 The political support, 
and equally the personal sympathies that women showed, for Hitler often trig- 
gered reports and comments. At the core of these articles lay the apparent con- 
tradiction between women’s limited role in daily life and their fascination for 
Hitler’s person. 68 Reports about Hitler’s relations with women - the film-maker 
Leni Riefenstahl and the actress Marlene Dietrich were among those mentioned - 
challenged a commonly held view according to which Hitler had refrained from 
any romantic attachment. 69 

While these articles drew considerably on a peculiar mixture of love affair, 
sex, crime, and politics - a melange that was often expressed in fabricated photos 
that showed Hitler often among scantily dressed women - they were not lim- 
ited to early expressions of tabloid journalism. Narratives of personal encounters 
with German women similarly echoed a peculiar combination of news report, 
anecdotes, and romance, often implying sexual liberalism as a supposed trait of 
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German society. While an article written by the Lebanese poet Mlshal Trad about 
a brief encounter with a German- Jewish poetess made no secret of the mutual 
attraction, others were subtler in their allusions to an assumed permissiveness of 
modern German women. 70 

These articles touched on the state of male-female relations, and more gen- 
erally, the state of morality and culture in Germany. 71 The safeguarding of the 
family and of morality was a major concern for nationalist movements. In this 
regard, Western societies and their social order not only provided examples to 
follow; they were as much illustrations of failures and degeneration that were to 
be prevented. Referring to the ambivalences of European modernization, Kazim 
al-Sulh explicitly made this claim. Drawing attention to the role of the women for 
the revival of the nation, he argued: 

While we are at the outset of a nationalist life, which we are trying to build on 
the basis of modern science and modern civilization, we should take care not 
to commit the mistakes of the civilized nations, only to regret them later and to 
retract. We should instead directly take up only those things that were adopted 
by young nations that arose in recent times, such as Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
and Italy. We should grant the women - the educated as well as the uneducated 
ones - their particular roles that were given to them by nature. This would be 
of no harm for them, as both man’s leisure and income will be for her and for 
him - even more so, if man and women are two partners forming together a 
well-advanced national family. This is what the modern patriotic nationalists 
[al-qawmiyyun al-wataniyyuri\ are calling for, in this country as elsewhere. 72 

‘ War. War!’- the crisis of the international order 

Hitler’s rise to power was mirrored in the immediate changes of Germany’s poli- 
cies towards its European neighbours, the League of Nations, and to the post-war 
international order. The insistence on the revision of the Versailles treaty was 
not only based on the country’s supposed political and economic needs; it was 
an expression of an expansionist vision for Germany’s future role in Europe and 
the world at large. German territorial ambitions within the Arab Middle East 
had remained vague during these early years of National Socialist rule. Yet, in a 
peculiar way the territorial disputes provoked by Germany’s claims towards its 
European neighbours resembled the existing or developing border conflicts in the 
regions under French and British rule. 

Calling for a revision of borders, the different elements within Lebanese and 
Syrian nationalist circles keenly followed the developments in central Europe, 
carefully considering the arguments brought forward in the emerging territorial 
conflicts. In fact, the revision of the international order laid down during the peace 
conference in Versailles was a major demand raised by both the Nazi regime and 
Arab nationalist actors. 

By early 1933, widespread concern and a public atmosphere of crisis charac- 
terized the situation in the territories under French rule. This atmosphere was not 
only due to political conflicts with the French authorities and growing economic 
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shortcomings blit was also aggravated by international tensions that recalled 
the memories of the destruction and suffering caused by the First World War. 
Accordingly, the festivities on 11 November 1933, marking the 15th anniversary 
of the end of the war, only encountered sporadic interest among the population. 73 
Al-Qabas highlighted the disquiet about a possible future conflict: ‘War, War! 
War is coming back in its most revolting form. If in the past, war had let some 
life survive, it will be all-crushing this time, leaving nothing behind among men, 
animals, and buildings.’ 74 

In these perceptions, the threats of war were not exclusively linked to the 
rise of Nazism as a new political player. Nazism, however, was seen as major 
factor destabilizing the post-war order with its aggressive territorial and political 
demands. In October 1933, Germany’s decision to withdraw from the League of 
Nations added to the existing concerns. 75 Considering the remaining hopes that 
the local public had preserved for negotiations with the mandate power within 
the framework of the League, Germany’s position not only posed a threat to 
peace, but also weakened the very mechanisms of international relations that still 
provided some hopes for Arab independence. 76 

Not surprisingly, then, Germany’s political and military manoeuvres to inte- 
grate Austria into the German Reich triggered some alarms. In the light of Aus- 
trian opposition and the various conflicting interests of its neighbours, from a 
local perspective, the development of this conflict illustrated the persisting impor- 
tance of Machtpolitik as a fundamental basis for European politics. The respective 
interests of France, Britain, Germany and Italy were identified as the sole factors 
guiding any possible solution of territorial conflicts. 77 

The principles of national sovereignty and national independence, which had 
been central for the establishment of the League and had furthered Arab nation- 
alist aspirations, were increasingly called into question. The blame for this, 
however, was placed on different shoulders, reflecting the contradictory inter- 
pretations of the intentions and credibility of the various European powers. In 
fact, Germany’s claims towards its neighbours were controversially discussed. 
While its expansionist ambitions did cause considerable misgivings, Germany’s 
insistence on the national unity of its territory and population encountered much 
sympathy and support. The German-French dispute about the Saar region was an 
exemplary illustration of these conflicting assessments. As a region largely popu- 
lated by Germans and occupied by France after the First World War, this area’s 
reunification with Germany was regarded by many as a legitimate demand of 
the German regime. 78 The ambivalence of such ambitions for territorial changes 
was nevertheless omnipresent, as Germany’s disputed claims to Alsace-Lorraine, 
Austria, Poland, and Czechoslovakia echoed in the coincidence of conflicts in the 
Arab East. 79 In a most explicit way, concern about German territorial demands 
was articulated by al-Nidd\ S0 Reporting on rumours of a potential unification of 
the Turkish-dominated region of Alexandretta with the Syrian-dominated region 
of Lattakia - which would considerably extend Turkish influence - the newspaper 
drew a parallel with Austria and insisted that ‘Alexandretta will not be annexed to 
Lattakia, as Austria will not be annexed to Germany.’ 81 
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Germany’s territorial aspirations were not restricted to Europe. The early 
emphasis placed by the regime on the Saar region and the question of Austria 
did not exclude wider aspirations in Africa and the Middle East. Correspond- 
ingly, Germany’s successes in Europe were hardly considered as satisfying Ger- 
many’s vision, but rather as a first step along its path. 82 In this regard, Germany’s 
shifting relations with Italy gave reason for concern amongst the Lebanese and 
Syrian public. 83 Although German debates about potential colonies were not seen 
as equally threatening as those that were evolving in Italy, they were nevertheless 
followed closely. That said, support for Syrian and Lebanese nationalist demands 
that was expressed by the German representative at the Permanent Mandate 
Commission of the League during a debate in April 1933 was favourably noted. 84 

Yet, Italian ambitions in the region were most pressing. In the light of the rising 
tensions in Europe, the fear was that France was trying to appease Italy by sub- 
mitting to its demands in the Mediterranean. The mandates of Syria and Leba- 
non appeared as possible sacrifices that France could be tempted to surrender to 
keep Italy out of a possible German-Austrian-Turkish axis. French declarations 
regarding the future of the mandates were thus attentively scrutinized for poten- 
tial hints at changes in official French politics. Although the option of an Italian 
mandate was rejected by most, for Arab nationalists the continuation of French 
control as a protection against other imperial powers was no choice either. While 
pro-French voices such as the Beirut daily press La Syrie and L' Orient supported 
the French mandate as a necessity for defending the interests of the local popula- 
tion against Italian and German aspirations, Arab nationalist mouthpieces sharply 
criticized such arguments in favour of a prolongation of French control. 85 

Syrian and Lebanese politics had to be carefully aligned within this interna- 
tional context. The polygon of interests included not only the position towards 
France - and its different political fractions ranging from anti-colonial to radical 
pro-colonial interest groups - but also towards various other international actors 
whose politics had to be weighted in Europe and in the mandated regions. These 
considerations were not limited to realpolitik, to pragmatic balancing aimed at a 
maximum realization of one’s own political goals; moreover, any rapprochement 
with any of the European powers ultimately required justification on ideological 
grounds. In the end, the battle ahead was not limited to a conflict between dif- 
ferent colonial powers; it increasingly turned into a conflict between different 
ideological regimes. 

Approaching Nazism: local politics in Beirut, Damascus, 

Paris, and Berlin 

In March 1934, the German Auswartige Amt ordered Germany’s missions abroad 
to put together a list of ‘known local (of host country) and foreign (non-German) 
anti-communist, Fascist, National Socialist, and anti-Semitic associations and 
organizations’; 86 the list was intended for the ministry’s future use. One month 
later, the German Consulate General in Beirut reported to Berlin that such ‘local 
organizations of any relevance do not exist, even if the group of nationalist 
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politicians in Syria is in part pursuing anti-Semitic goals out of sympathy for the 
Palestinian Arabs.’ 87 

Although no organization existed that had explicitly yet drawn on National 
Socialist ideology, traces of Nazi thought and politics had not spared local politi- 
cal actors. Reactions to the German Reich as a new powerful player on the inter- 
national stage were not limited to public debates and expressions of popular 
sympathy or objection; they evenly consisted of personal and organizational con- 
tacts and conflicts between representatives of the new German regime and local 
political and intellectual currents. Past relations between the Ottoman Empire 
and the German Empire under Emperor Wilhelm II had remained in the personal 
memory of the many local functionaries and politicians, and considerably facili- 
tated mutual encounters. Interest in the National Socialist regime, however, not 
only derived from such historical relations; it was also based on a specific image 
of Nazi Germany as a modern, disciplined, ideologically guided, and successful 
organization of society. Within an atmosphere of political crisis and newly emerg- 
ing political and cultural circles, Nazism appeared as a potential point of reference 
for organization, style, and thought. Hope for material or moral support further 
encouraged the willingness to engage in intellectual and personal encounters with 
the National Socialist regime. 


The German Consulate General, the mandate authorities, and 
the local public 

The German Consulate General in Beirut was at the centre of these diverse and 
often ambivalent relations. Reflecting the deep mistrust on the part of the French 
authorities, the French High Commissioner closely followed the activities of the 
German mission in Beirut and watched over its propaganda and public outreach. 
Supported by local representatives in Damascus and Aleppo, the Consul Gen- 
eral in Beirut held responsibility for the preservation of German interests in both 
mandates under French control. While the consulate was actively attempting to 
strengthen Germany’s reputation and to inform the local public about the vision of 
the new regime, the countering of rumours of direct German support for suppos- 
edly pro-Nazi local circles and organizations was one of its most pressing tasks that 
was clearly reflecting the consulate’s peculiar position in the mandated regions. 

The visit of the German member of the League of Nations’ Permanent Man- 
date Commission to Lebanon and Syria in April 1933 was an early litmus test for 
German manoeuvring within this setting of local perceptions and international 
relations. Only weeks after his widely noticed criticism of French mandate poli- 
cies during a session of the mandate commission in Geneva, Julius Ruppel and 
his wife spent eight days in Syria and Lebanon as part of a visit to the region. 88 In 
internal German documents and equally in public, this visit was explicitly declared 
‘private’. 89 Informing the consulate about Ruppel’s travel plans, the German Aus- 
wartige Amt had insisted that Ruppel would restrict himself to ‘courtesy visits to 
the authorities and refrain from direct contacts with Syrian nationalist circles.’ 90 
The ministry ordered that the consulate should resolutely deny rumours that this 
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visit had any political relevance. 91 Despite such insistence on the visit’s unofficial 
character, all sides were aware of its potential political message. Ruppel’s support 
for Syrian unity during the latest session only added to the public interest for his 
stay in the region. 92 

Whatever the German intentions, the latest political turmoil in Damascus 
and Beirut shaped the local context of the journey and, together with evolving 
international debates about the future of the mandate, encouraged the possibil- 
ity of making use of it. Recent setbacks in the negotiations between the French 
authorities and the National Bloc in April 1933 in Syria and the increasingly tense 
relations between France and the Maronite clergy, its traditional ally in Leba- 
non, obviously added to the concerns about the visit among the authorities, and 
contributed to the expectations of France’s numerous local critics. Witnessing a 
general strike in Damascus and a large nationalist demonstration in Aleppo, the 
German visitor personally encountered the tense atmosphere and militancy of the 
conflict. Claims of a German involvement in the violent clashes in Aleppo, which 
had coincided with Ruppel’s visit, only highlighted the significance attributed to 
this journey by the French authorities. 

The official programme of the visit was limited largely to receptions with 
French officials and private tours of major towns such as Beirut, Aleppo, and 
Damascus. In contrast to the original intentions, however, the course of the visit 
produced several direct encounters with representatives of local political circles, 
and indeed offered opportunities for exchanges of views and assessments. These 
contacts were at the centre of a controversy that evolved in the days following the 
visit. While two longer exchanges with Maronite Archbishop Ignatius Mubarak 
and former Syrian Prime Minister Shaykh Taj al-DTn al-Hasanl passed unnoticed 
by the public, 93 two separate brief encounters with leading representatives of the 
National Bloc, Ibrahim Hananu and Jamil Mardam, were reported in the press and 
were perceived as indicating mutual interest. 94 

Although these encounters were favourably noted in nationalist papers, reports 
about these contacts raised considerable concern among German officials, fearing 
potential effects on German-French working relations in the region. In a brief 
statement by the consulate general, which was published by several Arab- and 
French-language newspapers, the unofficial character of the visit was empha- 
sized as well as the close cooperation with the French authorities during its orga- 
nization. 95 Ruppel, the statement insisted, ‘did not “consult”’ 96 any politicians, 
and only agreed to meet Mardam and Hananu at their own request in a public 
hotel lobby - a meeting that was devoid of any intimacy enabling confidential 
exchanges. 

The pretence of a lack of interest in these encounters on the German side was 
understood by many as an affront to the leading Arab nationalist politicians. 
While newspapers like U Orient and Les Echos de Damas questioned Ruppel’s 
intentions, the nationalist newspaper al-Ayyam openly voiced annoyance over the 
German denial of any substantial interest for exchanges with the Arab side. 97 

From a German perspective, the Arab nationalist insistence on an active German 
role in these encounters were harmful to its standing. While these meetings had 
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become inevitable to avoid any too open ‘snubbing’ 98 of these personalities, public 
attention was increasingly perceived as counter-productive. The consul hence 
informed the High Commissioner about these articles and demanded that ‘these 
attacks should stop, and most importantly that other newspapers should refrain 
from taking up this story’. 99 Shortly afterwards, the consul was informed of the 
suspension of al-Ayyam and Les Echos de Damas for a period of eight days. 100 

Expectations for support from the new German regime were - where they 
existed - subject to multiple obstacles. From a German perspective, sympathy for 
National Socialist Germany from the local public was hardly a starting-point for 
practical support. In open contrast to Italian Fascism, Germany’s politics in Leba- 
non and Syria remained restricted to reactive and restrained activities directed at 
the wider public. The active and public promotion of Italian Fascist organizations 
through youth exchanges and cultural and sport activities was thus paralleled only 
by a limited German willingness to draw on Arab sympathizers and supporters. 
Even lectures by German visitors about general topics for local Arab audiences 
were avoided, fearing direct interventions or future repressions by French authori- 
ties. 101 While the local branch of the NSDAP/AO, the expatriate organization of 
the NSDAP, remained closed to Arab sympathizers, 102 even the organization of 
German language courses and the establishment of a German school in Damascus 
raised concerns about French reactions. 103 

In contrast, initiative was shown by the consulate with regard to mediated inter- 
ventions in public discourses about Germany, and also for pinpointing those audi- 
ences that were expected to be receptive towards the dissemination of pro-German 
propaganda. In addition to newspapers, which in some cases had approached the 
consulate for articles and information about Nazi Germany, cinemas were among 
the consulate’s targets. Consulate officials carefully studied the agenda of local 
cinemas and on various occasions intervened directly with their directors or the 
High Commissioner to prevent the screening of supposedly anti-German films. 104 

The distribution of booklets and small pamphlets in German, French, Eng- 
lish, or Spanish was another means to support the development ‘of a correct 
image of Nationalist Socialist ideas and of the situation in Germany’ 105 in for- 
eign public opinion, as stated in a decree issued by the Auswartige Amt. Several 
brochures were circulated as well as speeches by Hitler and other leading Nazi 
officials. 106 In addition to locals, foreign consuls and employees of foreign mis- 
sions as well as functionaries of the F rench administration were recipients of these 
publications. 107 

While in some cases the consulate warmly welcomed the idea of an Arab trans- 
lation, in others the recipients of these materials were explicitly asked to consider 
them personal and to refrain from circulating them. The French-language booklet 
V Extension du Judaisme en Allemagne, whose dissemination in Cairo had pro- 
voked a lawsuit against the local German publisher for the promotion of racial 
hatred, was thus distributed only to a limited circle: 

As the anti-Jewish mood is - as has been noted in earlier reports [to the 

Auswartige Amt] - already very strong in this country, and as the law suit 
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in Cairo was still pending, it appeared appropriate to distribute this brochure 
with great care and only to hand it out to interested persons of whom it could 
be expected that they, for their part, would not allow it to fall into wrong 
hands. 108 

In the initial months following Hitler’s takeover, the German consulate spent con- 
siderable efforts to counter reports about anti-Semitic incidents and government 
policies in Germany. Notwithstanding anti-Jewish sentiments harboured by parts 
of the local public, it appeared opportune to soften the image of an explicitly anti- 
Semitic world view that was driving the regime. In a public statement in response 
to protests by Lebanese-Jewish organizations in late March 1933, the German 
consul vehemently rebuffed claims of harassment and aggression against Jews 
in Germany: the German people, the statement said, ‘are too disciplined and too 
respectful to the laws as to be capable of such excesses, as you are apparently 
thinking’. 109 Over the following days, the consul repeatedly attempted to diffuse 
the coverage about pogrom-like anti-Semitic acts, and finally even paid an official 
visit to the Grand Rabbi of Beirut on the occasion of the Passover that was meant 
to reassure the Jewish community - but no less so the non-Jewish Arab public. 110 

In these attempts to play down the events in Germany, the German consulate was 
forced to walk a tightrope not to distance itself from National Socialist ideological 
premises while at the same time reassuring the public of Germany’s goodwill. 111 

Yet, German officials favourably noted the publication of an Arab translation 
of Mein Kampf 'm the Beirut newspaper al-Nidd\ Although the newspaper did 
not contact the consulate, let alone ask for permission prior to the translation and 
publication of the text, in its report to the Auswartige Amt the consulate empha- 
sized the quality of the translation and stressed the relevant audience for the paper. 
While the newspaper was classified as ‘markedly Francophobe’, 112 the family of 
editor Kazim al-Sulh was described as ‘very German-friendly’. 113 

In an exchange of letters with the consulate, which evolved some weeks after 
Mein Kampf had been published in al-Nidd\ its Lebanese translator, Kamil 
Muruwa, expressed his intention to publish a full book-length version of the text. 
Moreover he asked the German government for financial support for this plan. In 
a letter to the Auswartige Amt that was posted to the consulate, Muruwa detailed 
his project: 

It was five years ago when I heard first of the Nazi Movement [sic]. I was still 
in school, and although politics and political ideas were strictly prohibited, I 
sought in every way to learn more about it till my desire was thwarted. Two 
years passed, and our papers began to publish in detail the news of the move- 
ment. I used to read them with great interest and enthusiasm as all young 
Arabs. We admired the vigour with which the Movement was driving its way 
through a dim political chaos, and later on emerged victorious - due to its 
national basis and ideals. Last year I began my practical life as a journalist, 
in the national organ an-Nida. Once we received among the telegrams one 
concerning Mein Kamph [sic] and suddenly the idea of translating the book 
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occurred to me. I was sure that the book would do much in strengthening the 
national spirit in the Arabic speaking world which counts more than sixty 
million persons, all suffering from one sickness: the lack of national spirit. 114 

Only days earlier, the Zentralverlag der NSDAP that administered the publica- 
tions and translations of Mein Kampf had informed the consulate that Hitler did 
not object to the translation in al-Nida , and that the editing house - although 
explicitly reserving a decision on future translations - did not intend to protest 
against publication. 115 In another report to the Auswartige Amt, the consulate 
again stressed the importance of Muruwa’s project. 116 

Despite this support on behalf of the consulate, the outcome of these exchanges 
remains uncertain. No information is available from the sources of the consulate 
about further steps taken by any of the sides involved. It is clear, however, that the 
question of translating Hitler’s Mein Kampf continued to occupy German officials 
in Berlin, but no less so in Beirut and other Arab capitals. Interest in this text and its 
author obviously existed, and the German consulate in Beirut in autumn 1934 grate- 
fully accepted the offer of the German mission in Cairo to provide dozens of copies 
of a book entitled Hitler that had been written by the Egyptian Ahmad al-Sadatl. 117 

Yet, from a German perspective, such interest was not necessarily favourable. 
Indeed, in some cases the consulate was sceptical of the real motivations behind 
it. Two publications by the Lebanese 'Umar Abu Nasr that focused on Hitler’s 
life and ideas mirrored this ambiguity in an exemplary fashion. While a first pub- 
lication by the author - Hitler s Struggle - was considered by the consulate as a 
glorification of Hitler’s life, a second booklet published only shortly afterwards 
was characterized as ‘an inferior piece of workmanship’ 118 that was devoid of any 
propagandistic value. In the light of the limited success and dissemination of this 
second publication, the consulate hesitated to take steps against it, fearing publicity 
for a book that might otherwise pass unnoticed by the general public. 119 

For the time being, individuals like Abu Nasr - but others also who had been 
less ambivalent in their declared sympathies for Nazism and its regime - continued 
to be perceived by the German consulate and the involved ministries in Berlin 
as unreliable, at times backward or even pompous. As symbols of a nationalist 
movement in Syria and Lebanon, which on several occasions had been depicted 
as ‘fanatical’ by German officials, they were rarely seen as helpful contacts for 
Germany’s policies towards the Arab regions under French rule. 


Communism and Nazism: between class struggle and popular front 

Germany’s reputation was not only at risk of being harmed by influences from 
admirers whose expression was too open. Equally, those political movements 
that were vehemently opposed to the National Socialist regime were considered 
a relevant threat to Germany’s standing. The Germans thus closely followed the 
activities of the local communist movement and keenly observed its popular- 
ity. On 9 April 1933, a group of communist activists had torn down the German 
flag of the consulate in Beirut and had left explicit anti-Hitler slogans on its 
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walls. 120 Over the next few days, the police confiscated posters that had been plas- 
tered in Beirut’s predominantly Christian quarter Ashrafiyya in protest against 
Hitler and his regime. 121 The arrest of some of those involved in the attack on the 
consulate and the following lawsuit were widely reported in the local press. 

Opposition to fascism had gradually shifted to the centre of ideological and 
strategic debates within a broader left-leaning spectrum, including not only the 
Syrian-Lebanese Communist Party, but other non-party affiliated workers, stu- 
dents, and intellectuals as well. 122 

In July 1931, the Central Committee of the Communist Party (CP) had pub- 
lished a detailed outline of its goals and visions, linking calls for national indepen- 
dence and the anti-colonial struggle to specific demands for an extension of the 
rights of workers, peasants, women, and children. 123 Yet, despite its emphasis on 
national liberation, the CP had remained at a distance from mainstream nationalist 
circles and continued to lack relevant popular support. Calling for a ‘government 
of workers and peasants’ 124 as a prerequisite for the realization of communist soci- 
ety, the party had long followed the strategy adopted at the Sixth Congress of the 
Comintern in 1928. Instead of engaging in local alliances with nationalist bour- 
geoisies against common colonial enemies, the congress had set front lines along 
the antagonism between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie: class against class. 125 
It thus explicitly opposed any rapprochement with nationalist forces, which were 
considered fifth columns of imperialism itself. 126 

The successes of Nazism in Germany facilitated the questioning of this strat- 
egy. In Lebanon, as well as in Syria, struggles for independence and political 
rights were closely related. In this context, harmful consequences of the ‘class 
against class’ strategy soon became obvious. The politics of ‘arabization’ ( ta'rlb ) 
of the party ranks - which was urged by the Comintern in 1932 - facilitated the 
popularization of the organization and its programme. 127 With the appointment 
of Khalid Bakdash as Secretary General, the focus of communist politics further 
shifted from social and political rights to the struggle for national unity of Arab 
lands and independence from colonial rule, further broadening the popular basis 
of the party. 128 

During these years, the Lebanese Marxist and member of the CP, Salim 
Khayyata, had drawn attention to the rising threats of fascist regimes. 129 Born in 
the USA as the son of a Lebanese immigrant, Khayyata contributed one of the 
earliest Arab descriptions of fascist movements in Europe. In summer 1932, after 
finishing his studies at the American University of Beirut, Khayyata had left Leb- 
anon for a lengthy journey to Europe. In the resulting book Passions of the West 
that was published in late 1933, based on impressions gathered during his jour- 
ney, Khayyata analysed the socio-historical background of fascism and the related 
threats not only for Europe, but also for the Arab Middle East. As a movement of 
the ruling capitalist classes, he argued, the socialist and nationalist declarations 
of fascism were nothing but distractions from these classes’ material ambitions. 
Accordingly, fascism was not a new regime in essence; rather, it was interpreted 
as an expression of bourgeois democracy itself: ‘Fascism, in reality, is the daughter 
of democracy, in origin and function. Fascism is extreme democracy.’ 130 
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The mounting threat of fascist coups in Europe, the formation of Popular Fronts 
in France and Spain, and Italian preparations for an attack against Abyssinia in 
1935 again highlighted the need to revise the party’s isolationist strategy. In close 
coordination with the Comintern and the French CP, the communist movement 
in Lebanon and Syria set off a Committee for the Popular Struggle in Defence of 
Ethiopia that was explicitly meant to raise public awareness and to create broader 
alliances against fascism in the Arab world. 131 Already by March 1934, the local 
CP had organized a conference in Zahle that had aimed to reach out to the non- 
communist public, attracting even participants from the League of National 
Action. 132 This conference illustrated a growing interest to forge political alliances 
that had previously been discredited. Such interest was also echoed in various efforts 
to enhance the party’s public outreach. In addition to the takeover of the renowned 
monthly cultural magazine al-Duhiir, m the organization of strikes and demonstra- 
tions extended the popular basis of its activities - and further shifted its political 
priorities to questions of Arab independence, national unity, and Palestine. 

Internationally, the Seventh Congress of the Comintern, held in July- August 
1935 in Moscow, marked a turning point, confirming the revision of past tac- 
tics whose devastating consequences had become all too visible in the defeat of 
political opposition in Germany. 134 The proceedings of the conference obviously 
highlighted mounting concerns, drawing particular attention to the need to unite 
mainstream political forces in an attempt to thwart fascist successes. The speeches 
by Khalid Bakdash and Yusuf Khattar al-Hilu, who participated in the congress, 
were exemplary illustrations of these considerations. Summarizing recent devel- 
opments in Syria and Lebanon, Hilu, the delegate of the Syrian Communist Party, 
outlined the menace of several imperialist powers, striving to extend their influ- 
ence in the Arab world. Although French imperialism and Zionism continued to 
be identified as the most immediate threats, fascism in its various forms closely 
followed suit. 135 Bakdash, who spoke on behalf of the Arab countries in general, 
drew similar conclusions. Emphasizing the priority of the struggle against fascism 
and for national independence over social issues, such as land reform and others, 
he also called for national alliances unifying peasants and Bedouin sheikhs as well 
as nationalist bourgeois forces. 136 

The Italian invasion of Abyssinia, which began in October 1935, gave further 
credibility to these strategic revisions. 137 As previously with Libya, the latest 
aggression against a predominately Muslim country - hardly covered as a mis- 
sion to ‘civilize’ its population - illustrated the immediate dangers posed by fas- 
cist regimes. During these years, Nazism and Italian Fascism were perceived as 
expressions of imperialism, adding to the need for a unified stance of the national- 
ist anti-colonial forces; a broad front against fascism was thus seen as an obliga- 
tory part of the struggle for national independence and unity in the colonial world. 
The shifting perception and the strategic position adopted with regard to German 
Nazism and Italian Fascism hence echoed a general trend within local commu- 
nist debates. As a threat to independence, the struggle against fascism increas- 
ingly served to mobilize popular support and helped linking the CP to mainstream 
nationalist currents. 
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Nationalist politics: ideology and tactics 

Declarations of support for Syrian unity and repeated critiques of French mandate 
policies had gained Germany sympathizers within Syrian and Lebanese nationalist 
circles. Yet, in many cases sympathies were linked to concrete material and politi- 
cal interests, and their respective circumstances varied considerably. During the 
initial years of National Socialist rule, nationalist actors rarely approached repre- 
sentatives of the new German regime for explicit ideological reasons. Nazism and 
Hitler’s person himself obviously attracted massive attention; nonetheless, such 
interest remained subject to reservations. From a local perspective, reports about 
racial discrimination but, even more so, Germany’s far from evident ambitions in 
the Middle East were at the basis of persistent doubts about its cautious courting of 
Arab public opinion. The experience with Italy was a case in point. Although the 
German-Italian axis had yet to crystallize, similarities of both regimes and their 
shared antagonism to France and Britain were reason enough for alarm. Despite 
acknowledged successes in modernizing Italian society and the consolidation of 
Italian unity, Italian politics in the Mediterranean had, for many, revealed Fascism 
as just another European imperialist power. Similarly, the thrust in Germany was 
far from self-evident. 

While Nazism triggered discussions among most, the number of political actors 
that were in direct contact with its regime and its local representatives remained 
limited. Although the files of the German Consulate General and the German Aus- 
wartige Amt contain several declarations of sympathy and support, most of these 
were bluntly rejected. Contacts with relevant personalities and organizations 
nevertheless existed, and both sides - if suitable - were eager to use them. 

Encounters between Maronite Archbishop Ignatius Mubarak and German 
representatives illustrate the complex and often contradictory motives guiding 
these exchanges. Although claiming to act on behalf of the Maronite community, 
Mubarak’s contacts with officials of the National Socialist regime were anything 
but approved by all within Maronite circles. Rather, they echoed substantial con- 
flicts within the Maronite community itself. After the death of patriarch Iliyas 
Biyar Huwwayik who occupied this function between 1899 and 1 93 1 , a fierce con- 
flict over his succession had shaken the community. The nomination of Antoine 
Pierre 'Arlda was a compromise that hardly resolved the conflicting interests of 
the concurring clans and interest groups. 138 No less tense were the community’s 
relations with France. For decades, the Maronite church had been a major power 
base of French influence in the region, with French policies often pursuing inter- 
ests that were supported by Maronite leaders. France’s insistence on the mandate 
and its reluctance to take any substantial steps towards independence, added to 
the economic crisis and a corrupt administration, had led to growing tensions, 
increasingly articulated in open conflicts and opposition against a continuation of 
French rule. 139 

During the visit of the German representative at the League of Nations’ Man- 
dates Commission to Beirut in early 1933, Mubarak - who had previously depicted 
himself as an ‘admirer of Germany’, whose esteem had only been increased by 
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the recent ‘national uprising’ 140 in Germany - had used the opportunity to address 
these inner-communal tensions. Referring to the opinion of the Maronite popu- 
lation in a confidential conversation with Ruppel, Mubarak bluntly declared to 
be ‘sick of France’. 141 In the light of French politics towards Lebanon, which is 
treated ‘worse than a colony’, 142 Mubarak warned of an open revolt that was to be 
led by himself and would aim at ending the mandate. 

Such a position was not consensual amongst Maronite leaders, as can be dis- 
cerned from a parallel development that went counter to any such approach. 
Mubarak’s initiative coincided with an explicit critical statement vis-a-vis the new 
German regime that was made by Patriarch 'Arlda. In a pastoral letter addressed 
to the Maronite community in June 1933, 'Arlda depicted Nazism as a dangerous 
threat to religious and humanitarian values, all too visible in its persecution of the 
Jews. 143 Referring to an ‘anti-religious spirit’ that in the recent past had affected 
not only Germany, but Bolshevist Russia, ‘Masonic Mexico’, and Spain as well, 
Christian sympathies for the persecuted Jews in Nazi Germany were considered 
by 'Arlda as an echo of the spirit of the Gospels. 

While various Jewish representatives in Lebanon, Syria and Egypt welcomed 
this criticism of German anti- Jewish policies, immediate reactions in the non- 
Jewish population were characterized by objection. 144 Reportedly, copies of the 
letter that were distributed in Beirut were re-collected only hours later by official 
circles, supposedly out of fear that knowledge of its content might further encourage 
Zionists to exploit the Patriarch’s humanist feelings. 

Opposition to Arlda ’s letter was not limited to Arab nationalist spectra, but 
was expressed within the Maronite community itself - with Mubarak being one 
of the most vocal voices among these critics. During the furore provoked by the 
Patriarch’s statement, news of a sharply worded written response by the Arch- 
bishop circulated in the press. While submitting to the Patriarch in religious ques- 
tions, Mubarak insisted on his right to differ in worldly affairs, expressing sharp 
objection to 'Arlda’s political message: 

When we [the bishops] elected you [as patriarch], we did not elect a patriarch 
of the Jews. You neglected the interests of your people and of our country, 
and were [instead] more interested in the clique of Jews. This is in violation 
of the politics of the father of the believers, the holy father. 145 

Such statements reflected profound disagreements within the Maronite clergy about 
the positioning of the community with regard to changing regional and interna- 
tional relations. Openly challenging 'Arlda’s authority, Mubarak’s opening towards 
Germany was part of a strategy directed against the Patriarch and the mandate. 
Other encounters between the German consulate and Arab personalities were char- 
acterized by similar sets of interests, reservations, and ideological considerations. 
As in Lebanon, France’s standing in Syria had deteriorated steadily and by early 
1933 had reached a state of open conflict. The strategy of ‘honourable cooperation’ 
that was adopted by the National Bloc in its relations with the French authorities and 
the integration of radical nationalist voices into the structure of the organization had 
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facilitated the administration of daily political conflicts, and offered a framework 
for negotiations that were expected to lead to a final agreement with France. The 
ultimate failure of these negotiations and the resignation of Jamil Mardam from 
government by late April 1933 proved these expectations wrong. 146 

From a German perspective, representatives of the National Bloc served as an 
important source for an assessment of the situation and of developing conflicts. 
The German Consulate General expressed interest in personal encounters and 
exchanges about nationalists’ views, goals, and strategies. Yet, none of the rep- 
resentatives of Syrian nationalist organizations appeared to have won profound 
sympathies, let alone support from German officials. Even personalities who had 
personal relations with the consulate were perceived with scepticism. Serving as a 
contact for German activities in the region, 'Abd al-Latlf al-BTsar, a leading Arab 
nationalist from Tripoli who was married to a German woman, was not spared 
disparaging remarks in internal papers. Following violent clashes between sup- 
porters of BTsar and members of a concurring nationalist grouping, the consulate 
noted with consternation the ‘upsurge of primitive passions and the style of solv- 
ing hostilities between the clans that are known from the Middle Ages; casting 
profound doubts on the ‘political maturity of the Syrian people’. 147 

Similar reservations were expressed about the leading member of the National 
Bloc, Ibrahim Hananu - a ‘fanatic idealist’ 148 as the consulate suspected. As with 
other representatives of the Bloc, such as Jamil Mardam and 'Abd al-Rahman 
al-Kayyali, Hananu was a welcome source for gaining insight into Syrian poli- 
tics. In early 1934, von Walther, a consulate official, had personally met with 
Hananu in an attempt to learn about recent decisions and the Bloc’s stance on 
the future political system of the Syrian state. While being ambivalent about the 
possible creation of a Syrian monarchy, Hananu explicitly insisted on the need for 
a democratic constitution that would grant parliament extensive rights and limit 
those of the president. In his report to the Auswartige Amt, the German diplomat 
alluded to a vague request expressed by Hananu for political council regarding 
ongoing ‘greater international developments’. 149 Yet, such interest for advice on 
Hananu’s part did not exceed the exploration of potential strategic options in case 
of an escalation of the conflict with the French authorities. In fact, Hananu’s firm 
defence of parliamentarian democracy during the conversation could itself be 
understood as a comment on recent developments in Germany. 

Other sources further allow for assessment of Hananu’s position. Referring to 
a conversation in 1933, Ahmad Nahad al-Sayyaf, a close associate of Hananu at 
the time, recounts observations made by Hananu about Hitler. Asked about his 
opinion about German Reich Chancellor, Hananu had reportedly retorted: ‘Hitler 
does not matter!’ 150 According to him, German society was in itself inspired 
by ideals that had brought about its national leaders. In Arab societies, Hananu 
had added, the situation was different; here it was society that was formed by its 
leaders: 

Muhammad had formed Arab society, taking her from a nomad’s life and 

from ignorance to civilization. In contrast, it was Germany that had created 
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Hitler, and before him [the German people had created] Bismarck and other 
heroes. 151 

In the light of the contemporary state of Arab societies whose civilization had 
reverted back to desert life, Hananu questioned the impact of an Arab leader 
following Hitler’s path: 

My message today is to rebuild Arab society and to define its ideals. To push 
society to live far from those low values that are guiding our society today - 
these defeatist ideals that were spread by the attacking states following the 
breakdown of Arab rule [in 1920]. To summarize: wide is the gap between 
a nation generating fame and creating leaders, and [those societies whose] 
leaders [have to] create a nation and to give her a message. Be sure, if Hitler 
would have lived here [in Syria], he would have remained a painter. 152 

While acknowledging Hitler’s successes, the unwavering will of the German 
nation to recreate itself and to pursue its ideal was at the basis of its ascendancy. 
Hitler, then, was a mere expression of the nation’s strength, rather than its source. 
Far from longing for an alliance with the German regime, from this perspective, 
Hitler’s rise to power provided few immediate lessons. 

Similarly, ideological lessons were no priority in the encounters of Shaklb 
Arslan with the German regime; he explicitly struggled for material assistance 
and the creation of a strategic German-Arab alliance in support of Arab indepen- 
dence. Serving as the head of the Syrian-Palestinian delegation to the League of 
Nations in Geneva, Arslan had long since been an admirer of Germany and had 
kept close contacts with various German officers and politicians. Summarizing 
Arslan’s own words, a German official once noted that Arslan had depicted him- 
self as ‘the most long-standing Arab friend Germany possessed, one who had for 
forty-seven years been preaching the community of interests between that country 
and the Islamic world.’ 153 

This friendship dated back to the German Empire under Wilhelm II and contin- 
ued despite the political changes during the Weimar Republic and under National 
Socialist rule. Referring to Wilhelm II in an article for his monthly journal La 
Nation Arabe in January 1935, Arslan stated: 

[We] are able to declare, and no impartial and objective observer could 
question this: 

1. that the 400 million Muslims who represent one-fifth of the human 
family do not feel any grievance towards Germany, and that therefore, in gen- 
eral, they have sympathies for the Germans and 2. that this situation which 
the Germans are enjoying in all Muslim countries is due to the personal poli- 
tics of the former emperor of Germany, and to no other reasons. 154 

Arslan, a Lebanese born into a Druze family, had been a strong supporter of the 
Ottoman Empire, and nurtured harsh sentiments against the Hashemite ruler for 
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his support of the Arab revolt during the First World War. Having been expelled 
from Arab lands since 1919, Arslan continued to play a major role in the Levant. 155 
In European exile, his defence of the Ottoman Empire increasingly turned into a 
mission ‘to internationalize the issues facing the Arab-lslamic lands under Euro- 
pean domination’. 156 This mission included the search for supporters and the 
carving out of alliances that would help to achieve his Arab-lslamic nationalist 
aspirations. While there were opponents in the Middle East as well, Britain and 
France continued to figure as the main obstacles in Arslan’s strategy of liberation. 
In contrast, Arslan consistently tried to foster Arab relations to Germany on the 
one hand, and to Italy on the other. 

In the eyes of many, the brutal repression of the Libyan population in 1931 had 
discredited Italian Fascism as a possible ally. Since April that year, demonstrations 
and strikes in protest of Italian massacres of civilians had shaken Lebanese and 
Syrian towns; in Beirut, the local fatwa committee had decided to boycott Italian 
public services in Lebanon. 157 Notwithstanding these events and the broad opposi- 
tion against Italian policies, by the end of 1933 Arslan had opted for a conciliatory 
position towards Mussolini. Following Italian attempts to improve its standing 
in the Arab-lslamic world and to appease its population, Arslan had raised sev- 
eral concerns regarding Italian politics in a written exchange with Mussolini, and 
had benevolently considered Mussolini’s response. 158 In December 1933, Arslan 
finally contributed to the Second Congress of Asian Students in Rome that was 
widely perceived as part of Mussolini’s strategy to reassure the Islamic umma and 
to pave the way for a coming intervention in Abyssinia. 159 

The controversial character of these relations and the public awareness of the 
implied threat of being drawn into an Italian sphere of influence became even 
more evident during an episode in spring 1935: a letter reproduced in a Palestinian 
newspaper that was attributed to Arslan - wrongly, as he insisted - had provoked 
sharp public reactions. 160 In this letter to Palestinian Mufti Amin al-Husaynl, the 
author informed HusaynT about an Arab-Italian agreement that was envisaging 
the spread of pro-Italian propaganda in the Arab countries. Urging the mufti to 
confront Britain in its policies towards Palestine, Arslan explicitly called for sup- 
port of an Arab-Italian alliance. Despite Arslan’s efforts to prove the letter a forg- 
ery, even his supporters admitted that the implied strategy could well have been 
formulated by Arslan. 

Arslan’s contacts with German officials were less exposed to the public. While 
his visit to Rome had sparked various reactions in the local press, his visit to Berlin 
in November 1934 had passed unnoticed. Together with his collaborator lhsan 
al-Jabirl, on several occasions Arslan had contacted the head of the Orient depart- 
ment of the Auswartige Amt, Curt Prtifer, requesting an audience with Hitler. In 
the light of growing tensions in German-French relations, Arslan insisted that 
Germany would be well advised to make provisions for the inevitable war to 
come. In a report about one meeting, Priifer recounted Arslan as saying: 

The natural allies in Germany’s struggle with France are the Arabs, who are 

suppressed by the French in Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Syria. France is 
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recruiting a relevant part of her army in these countries. If these French soldiers 
of Arab nationality were to be lost through passive resistance, or even actively 
turn against France, Germany would have gained a big advantage. 161 

Pointing to the mutual risks of such cooperation, which, if uncovered, would 
seriously harm Germany’s relations with France, Prtifer insisted that neither the 
German nor the Arab side was able to provide one another with substantial sup- 
port. In his internal notes, however, Prtifer added profound doubts about the very 
basis of such mutual German-Arab assistance. Referring to failed efforts during 
the First World War to instigate a jihad against Britain, Prtifer concluded that Arab 
populations had not proven to be reliable partners. A few days after the meeting, 
Arslan and JabirT thus again visited Prtifer, who now formally notified them that 
the German government was unable to respond positively to their request: neither 
an audience with Hitler, nor support for the duo’s plan of an Arab-German coop- 
eration would be granted. 162 

Despite its reservations, the German foreign ministry continued to value 
Arslan’s ‘loyalty’ and ‘friendship’ to Germany, 163 leaving the door open for future 
contacts and cooperation. Arslan himself did not see the rejection of his proposal 
as a test to his sympathies. While he was infuriated at accusations of selling out 
the Arab cause to Italy and Germany, he was far from considering an end to his 
‘management of European rivalries’, as William L. Cleveland had described his 
manoeuvres between the various powers in the interest of his Arab-lslamic mis- 
sion. 164 In this strategy, the growing fissure between the Germany of Wilhelm II 
and the reality of National Socialist Germany did nothing to change his preference 
for the German power. 


Antun Sa'ada and the SNP: a ‘pure nationalist regime ’ 

On 16 November 1935, the arrest of the leadership of the clandestine Syrian 
Nationalist Party ( al-hizb al-siiri al-qawmf) marked a notable shift of public per- 
ceptions of Nazi Germany and its ideological vision. The exposure of the party 
itself had steered considerable debates. 165 Charged with plotting against the state 
and the existing order, the SNP and its charismatic leader Antun Sa'ada were 
accused of having entertained close relations with the German and Italian mis- 
sions in Beirut; in addition, the party was openly depicted as echoing Nazi and 
Fascist ideology and style. Yet, for the first time, such charges were not limited 
to an agency of European fascism, but instead focused on a supposedly authentic 
fascist core of a local organization. Ideologically, from this point of view, the 
party reflected authoritarian and anti-democratic concepts that were submitting 
the individual to the absolute interest of the national community. Organization- 
ally, the undisputed role of the za’im, the leader, and the paramilitary style of the 
party itself seemed to confirm suspicions that the organization had indeed been in 
contact with one or both European fascist regimes. 

These charges, which were ultimately dropped during the upcoming trial, were dis- 
pelled by an official exchange of letters in which Germany denied having any relations 
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with the party. 166 In January 1936, Sa'ada was convicted for having formed a clan- 
destine party, and was sentenced to six months in prison. Links to Italian or German 
representatives were not mentioned in the verdict. 167 Yet, with ever more information 
about the party becoming available, rumours about such relations persisted. 168 

The Syrian Nationalist Party 169 was secretly created in November 1932 by 
Sa'ada, then 28 years old, who had returned to Lebanon in 1930 after a stay of 
several years in Sao Paolo. 170 Having received permission to use the facilities of the 
American University of Beirut, Sa'ada offered private German and Arabic courses 
to students of the university and to members of the foreign diplomatic corps. By 
1933, Sa'ada began re-publishing the monthly journal ctl-Majalla, which had earlier 
been published by his father in Brazil. Membership of the party, which in its early 
stages remained confined to students of the AUB, considerably widened during the 
following years. With party cells existing in Damascus, Tripoli, and elsewhere, by 
early 1935 the number of followers far exceeded one thousand. 

Notwithstanding this secrecy, articles from al-Majalla and - even more impor- 
tantly - speeches and programmatic papers written by Sa'ada allow the analysis 
of key ideological concepts that contributed to the popularity of the party. In a 
speech held on 1 June 1935, at a secret meeting of the organization, Sa'ada had 
outlined his vision. The speech offered an interpretation of the state of crisis in 
the region, all the while depicting the creation of the party as a turning point of 
history. The party’s appeal was formulated in rather messianic terms: 

During these days, when the nations fight for their existence, and at this time 
of crisis, when our people face corruption, division and national destruction, 
the Syrian Social Nationalist Party [SNP] - much as dawn rises from the 
darkest hours of the night - is standing up to proclaim a new principle - 
the principle of the will: the will of a living people who want to rule over 
themselves and their nation to realize their highest ideals. 171 

The need for a revival and the ‘shaping of our new national life’ 172 was the basic 
task of the movement that aimed at a recreation of the Syrian nation according to 
its destiny. The party was thus not meant to represent the interest of a particular 
section of the people; rather, it was its pure and authentic expression as a whole. 

Contemporary thinkers of various nationalist movements repeatedly voiced the 
desire to overcome a supposed state of corruption. German history, for many, 
symbolized the national will to surpass periods of cultural decline and political 
division. One of the noticeable aspects of Sa'ada ’s early political writings lies in 
such preoccupation with German national history. During the 1920s, as an assis- 
tant to his father in Brazil, Sa'ada had contributed numerous articles to al-Majalla 
dealing with the development of German nationalism and German political and 
philosophical thought. Articles about Wilhelm II and the German General Luden- 
dorff and commentaries about the German question following the First World War 
highlighted his interest in this country. Disputing the claim of a British journalist 
in 1924 who had doubted the very existence of a German nation after the First 
World War, Sa'ada emphatically took Germany’s side: 
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Germany continues to be a state and a nation, and it still feels oppressed and 
unhappy. Germany has no other choice but to long for revenge against those 
who have caused its oppression and misfortune. ... If one day Germany will 
be able to take revenge on those who had worked for her oppression and on 
those who had caused its sorrow, Germany should be in no way scolded. 
Instead Germany would have acted according to the laws and rules of life 
under such circumstances. 173 

The German example, Sa'ada argued, was no less relevant under Hitler’s rule. 
In March 1933, al-Majalla had published a speech given by Sa'ada four months 
earlier at a function of the cultural club al-Urwa al-Wuthqa at the AUB. In this 
speech, which was entitled ‘Fundamental Principles of National Education’, he 
had called for an elimination of ‘intruded’ (dakhlla) ideological concepts that 
in the past had weakened the authentic national spirit: ‘The living nations that 
have proven their ability to survive and to preserve their national entity are those 
nations which were able to guard the principles of its people from those which are 
alien to it.’ 174 Here, the revival of modern Germany is explicitly referred to as an 
example for the prospects of a nation that had managed to ‘purify’ its thought and 
its pattern of life. 175 

Equally important, however, was the role of the leader and the related authori- 
tarian organization of the party. The autobiographical literature of members of the 
early SNP illustrates the charisma of Sa'ada personally, and the fascination of the 
highly loaded symbols used to add a mystical dimension to membership, mission, 
and commitment. 176 In addition to Sa'ada’s personal appeal to his followers, the 
role of the leader was an essential part of the ideological complex as such; in the 
words of 'Abdallah QubrusI, an early member of the party: ‘Leadership was an 
institution, not a person.’ 177 According to the party’s principles that were formu- 
lated by Sa'ada in 1934, both the members and their leader were bound to the 
party by respective oaths. The members of the party were not only tied to equals 
struggling for the same cause, but - through the party’s leader - to the very cause 
of the Syrian nation as such. 178 

Striking, then, is Sa'ada’s conceptualization of leadership in relation to democ- 
racy. Facing internal criticism from members of the party, Sa'ada elaborated on 
the subject: 

What is democracy? ... Is it not to accept or to reject something based on 
an absolute free choice? Is not the acceptance of this leadership - based on 
this principle - by thousands, who have become members of this party, the 
biggest referendum that testifies on their practice of democratic principles 
in their choice? ... The leader is no dictator; the leader is the highest and 
greatest institution built on free and voluntary service that originates in deep 
personal conviction and mature consciousness and awareness. 179 


Such a new order of national revival based on a submission of the individual to the 
party, which itself was nothing but the nation’s voice and hand, was symbolized in 
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the four virtues that stood for the party’s mission: freedom, duty, discipline, and 
power. The symbol of the party, the zawba'a, was said to epitomize these virtues, 
with each of the four arms of the swastika-like icon standing for one of them. 180 

This symbol and the ideological resemblances of the organization to Nazism 
and Italian Fascism had deepened the suspicions about the party. Sa'ada himself 
was aware of such charges, and tried to address them. During his speech on 1 
June 1935, which preceded the public exposure of the party and the following 
accusations in the press, Sa'ada declared: 

I also want to use this opportunity to say that the system of the Syrian Social 
Nationalist Party is neither a Hitlerite nor a Fascist one, but a pure social 
nationalist one. It is not based on useless imitation, but is [instead] the result 
of an authentic invention - [an ability] which is a virtue of our people. 181 

In a ‘pure nationalist system’, Sa'ada claimed, there was no room for explicit ref- 
erences to outside ideological sources and starting points: the Syrian nationalist 
ideology was Syrian in essence. 

Sa'ada ’s stance mirrored the ambivalences of nationalist approaches to Nazism 
during these early years of Nazi rule. The very idea of an authentic national ideology 
went counter to admissions of conceptual resemblances and intellectual inspirations. 

In a much more general sense, nationalist actors faced additional obstacles 
that proved no less challenging for any rapprochement to the German regime. 
The development of National Socialist rule was followed by many with scarcely 
concealed fascination, for, in this perspective, it had given back strength and 
spirit to a defeated nation; yet, the events in Germany entailed political mes- 
sages with regard to the local, regional and international political order as well: 
already at this early stage, the revival of the German nation was directly tied 
to massive internal repression and external aggressions. For most observers, the 
balancing of these facets did not allow for explicit endorsements. 

Public interest in the developments in Germany echoed these contradictory 
aspects of the emerging international power. The enormous number of articles and 
reports covering political developments in Germany illustrate local concerns for 
the new regime that went far beyond strategic assessments of potential repercus- 
sions in the Middle East. Instead, the variety of the issues, which were addressed 
in these assessments of National Socialist politics, revealed the immediate topicality 
of Nazi Germany’s ideological claims. 

Local political actors were aware of such claims and of public debates that 
emerged around them. While political forces such as the National Bloc stood for 
traditional strata lacking any clear-cut ideological vision, the emergence of the 
Communist Party, the SNP and the League of National Action were early signs of 
a mounting sophistication and diversification of intellectual debates on political 
and social change. The positioning of the respective actors vis-a-vis the German 
regime thus increasingly reflected ideological messages as well. The restoration of 
constitutional life in Lebanon and Syria and the election of a nationalist govern- 
ment in Damascus in late 1936 gave additional momentum to these controversies. 



3 Nazism and the Levant - Nazism 
in the Levant 

Between treaty negotiations and the 
Second World War (1936-1939) 


‘The Iron Shirts are neither Fascist nor Nazi, but a force of reform!’ 1 This head- 
line ran in an editorial that was published in the Damascene daily al-Shdb in late 
September 1936. In defence of the clandestine Syrian Nationalist Party, a similar 
argument had been proposed earlier by Antun Sa'ada. This time, it was expressed 
in support of an outlet of a mainstream political organization. By autumn 1936, 
charges of fascist inclinations were no longer limited to the margins of the political 
spectrum, but were levelled against some major nationalist actors. 

During the later months of 1936, al-Shdb, a voice of the National Bloc that 
was supportive of the Bloc’s recently formed youth organization, the Iron Shirts 
( al-qumsan al-hadfdiyya), frequently featured articles that tended to distance 
nationalist politics from suspicions of Nazi German or Italian Fascist involve- 
ment. In the crucial phase of French-Syrian treaty negotiations in Paris, the 
National Bloc and its affiliated circles had to balance changing local conditions 
and to the persistent requirements of fragile French-Syrian relations. The general 
strike that started in late January 1936 had shut down the country for several 
weeks. The public objection to French politics had ultimately pressured France 
to submit to negotiation. Facilitated by the formation of the Popular Front gov- 
ernment in Paris in June, an agreement that would lead to an end of the mandate 
and national independence appeared within ever closer reach. From the perspec- 
tive of the National Bloc, such prospects justified a moderation of the nationalist 
agitation. In contrast, the League of National Action intensified its campaigns. 
The expected outcome of these negotiations in Paris, which implied a formaliza- 
tion of the Lebanese-Syrian borders and a continuation of French military and 
administrative influence in both states, provided powerful stimuli for radical pan- 
Arab groupings that were challenging the predominance of moderate nationalist 
organizations. 

During this period, such challenge was both ideological and organizational. 
The general strike in early 1936 had highlighted the emergence of youth organiza- 
tions as a driving force for political action. In Lebanon, the tensions preceding the 
signing of the treaty in November reflected a similar development. As in Syria, 
Christian and Muslim youth organizations spearheaded the political struggle. Pro- 
tests by workers’ and women’s organizations in the late 1920s had marked the 
beginning of urban mass politics; by now, the effective and leading role of youth 
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in the Syrian strike and the local Lebanese conflicts had taken these developments 
to a new level. The tensions of 1936 tested not only the position of France, but 
of traditional notable politics as well. Ideologically, these conflicts were no less 
decisive. The formation of a National Bloc-led government in Damascus in 
November deepened the split of the Arab national movement into two major cur- 
rents. While the majority of the Bloc had submitted to the creation of a Syrian 
state and for pragmatic relations with France, supporters of pan-Arab ambi- 
tions elaborated on their political visions and intensified their struggle for public 
opinion. 

In this context, Nazi Germany continued to serve as a prominent point of refer- 
ence. The local and regional political turmoil added to the interest in Germany as 
a potential source of inspiration. Such interest and fascination, however, was not 
beyond doubt. In the light of a growing insight into the ideological and political 
premises of National Socialist politics, references to Germany lay at the core of 
controversial public debates about future political and ideological orientations. 

These debates reflected various levels of encounters with the new German 
regime. On a phenomenological level, these included influences of National 
Socialist style and organization among the local youth. Prominent leaders of 
nationalist formations had explicitly drawn on the experience of the Hitler Youth 
to outline the importance of their organizations. While none of these formations 
openly identified with Nazism, adaptations to National Socialist styles, for them, 
appeared as legitimate choices. On an organizational level, local political actors 
began taking concrete political decisions in relation to Germany and German 
politics. Reflecting their specific political claims and ideological visions, these 
circles situated themselves in the local, regional, and international contexts of the 
time. In this regard, National Socialist thought had left obvious traces on local 
intellectual discourses as well. Debates about Nazism were increasingly less lim- 
ited to the daily press, but resonated also in lengthy contributions to cultural and 
academic journals and books. 

While each of these facets of local encounters with Nazism requires an analy- 
sis in its own right, they were necessarily linked in the local political culture. 
Given the evolving public knowledge about German politics and the awareness 
of the ideological and strategic challenges posed by the German regime, negotia- 
tions and personal encounters with its representatives tended to entail an explicit 
political message. In the contemporary context, questions of political organization 
and of a forging of alliances were closely related to a general quest for a future 
political order. 

Mobilizing the youth and the fascist experiment 

In July 1937, the French director of the Lycee de Beyrouth presented a lecture 
on the scout movement in the Muslim world. Speaking at a seminar in Paris, the 
director highlighted the political interests that had led European governments to 
support the formation of the scouts: ‘They have understood that it is via the youth 
that a return to the national traditions is the easiest’. 2 Arab governments had in 
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the recent past followed suit; yet, in the Arab world the movement had gradually 
deviated from its enlightened origins and its peaceful goals: 

Scoutism in the Orient is opposed to everything that is not Arab; contradict- 
ing its real principles, it tends to uniformize the individual. You can see few 
camps in nature, few exercises in physical and mental training. . . . Not only 
is this movement a paramilitary one, it is in nearly all cases a political and 
nationalist one. It goes into a direction that is opposite to its real self. This 
scoutism, which could be a unifying factor for the various youth groups in 
Lebanon and Syria, only adds to the difficulties [of these countries]. 3 

This assessment of the local scout movement reflected concerns of the French 
authorities that was facing an increasingly well-organized nationalist youth. Yet, 
the uniformization of the individual and submission to the higher interest of the 
organization were not limited to scouts; other groups had begun taking this trend 
to its authoritarian extremes. 

The striking features of these organizations were their public appearances, the 
staging of strict discipline and order, and the militant expression of their politi- 
cal demands. Parading in uniforms and military-style formations, these groups 
stood for the interest articulated among the public for similar trends in Europe 
and the Americas. The detailed coverage of these currents ultimately encouraged 
similar initiatives in the French mandated territories. By the mid-1930s, youth 
organizations of various kinds had established themselves as important players. 
In addition to branches of the scout movement, whose origins went back to the 
years preceding the First World War, 4 other youth organizations were created with 
explicit political ambitions. As expressions and promoters of contemporary politi- 
cal trends, these organizations were often linked to parties and blocs, and in some 
cases even tended to adopt party-like structures. Serving as a framework for the 
development of personal commitment and individual loyalty towards the commu- 
nity, their activities were not restricted to physical education. Instead, the presence 
of youth formations of diverse orientations had become a normal sight at political 
functions, demonstrations, strikes, and festivities. Their public appearances and 
organizational particularities marked a distinct character within the existing spec- 
trum of local forces; yet, they were neither simple outlets of established political 
parties and alliances, nor completely unrelated to the existing pattern of social 
and political actors. Emerging in predominantly urban contexts, they combined 
activism with an elitist outlook, manoeuvring in a political field spanning ‘parties 
and gangs’ 5 and filling a void that was neither accessible to traditional notable 
politics, nor to the qabddayat, the uneducated gang leaders and strongmen of the 
old-town quarters. 


The Iron Shirts and the White Badge 

In Syria, the Iron Shirts were the most visible exponents of these emerging forces. 6 
Speaking at a training camp of the organization in summer 1937, FakhrT BariidT, a 
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popular Damascene leader of the National Bloc and one of the group’s initiators, 
gave an insight into the context of its creation: 

This blessed movement [of the Iron Shirts] beautifies us, and great hopes are 
built on it, for the youth is the hidden power of all peoples. For men of poli- 
tics it is a given fact that Mussolini would not have been successful without 
the Italian youth, and that Hitler had pursued a particular effort to organize 
the German youth and to unite all of them in one party, and to appoint them 
one leader, which is [ Reichsjugendfiihrer ] von Schirach. 7 

Already in 1929, BarudT had encouraged the creation of the National Youth 
(al-shabdb al-watam) in an attempt to establish a youthful grouping that would 
help attract younger generations to the politics of the National Bloc. Institution- 
ally, the organization was to serve as a nucleus of a national army in a future 
independent state. 8 In the immediate aftermath of the general strike in January 
and February 1936, the Iron Shirts were formed as a paramilitary branch of the 
National Youth. The events of the strike had been marked by the participation 
of young people from most social and political spectra, which in its extent and 
vehemence had been uncommon in the past. The often violent demonstrations 
were led by an educated youth that was far from controlled by the National Bloc 
and its representatives, and on various occasions acted independently of direct 
organizational loyalties and affiliations. 9 

Challenging the rather apolitical scout troops and, no less so, the mounting 
influence of the League of National Action amongst the unorganized youth, the 
Iron Shirts were meant to lead the battles on the streets - ideologically through 
political instruction, public events, and national celebrations, but no less so in 
violent clashes with competing formations. With an estimated membership of up 
to 15,000 young people in late 1936, the Iron Shirts had established themselves as 
an effective force in most Syrians towns. In the perception of the Arab public, but 
also in the eyes of the French security apparatus, they contributed considerably to 
nationalist agitation of these months. 10 

A striking feature that was shared by the Iron Shirts with other local organiza- 
tions was its sophisticated choice of uniform and salute. The military style com- 
bination of trousers and, in the case of the Iron Shirts, grey shirts with a black tie 
visually echoed the outlook of youth organizations in Europe. The characteristic 
Roman salute, which was practised with slight nuances by both Nazi and Fascist 
movements, was appropriated by the Iron Shirts as well. 11 Although neither the 
uniform nor the salute were exclusively linked to fascist movements, 12 the explicit 
placing of the movement by its leaders within the context of European fascist 
organizations obviously promoted such an interpretation. Nevertheless, varia- 
tions and significant differences existed. In the Aleppine context, for instance, 
the symbolic levelling of social status through uniforms, which was characteris- 
tic for most would-be mass movements, was not consistently adopted. Dividing 
the educated effendiyya- youth from those of poorer social backgrounds - visibly 
through modified uniforms, but also spatially by separating these groups during 
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their marches - the homogenizing element of such formations that was typical for 
both Nazism and Fascism was limited by persisting social classifications. 13 

Leaders of the Iron Shirts were well aware of the ambiguous use of fascist sym- 
bolism, and skilfully managed to place the organization on stage, depending on 
the respective public and political context. Munir 'AjlanT, the appointed Secretary 
General of the organization, had frequently articulated his fascination for Hitler’s 
resolute will to rule and his authoritarian regime. 'AjlanT’s fervent nationalism and 
his insistence on military order and individual loyalty to national interest mani- 
fested itself in the structures and conduct of his organization. In his words, ‘order 
[was] the source of the power of the people’, 14 the paramilitary formation of the 
youth was thus a national obligation. 

In such discourses, the youthful and modernizing images of Kemalism and Bol- 
shevism were similar references that were alluded to; Nazism, however, contin- 
ued to serve as a major source of inspiration. In an unsigned text published in the 
Damascene magazine al-Musawwar, which was apparently a lengthy reproduc- 
tion of BarudT’s speech mentioned above, the need for an authoritarian education 
and organization of the youth was explicitly tied to the biological preservation 
of the nation. 15 Part of the training process in Germany, BarudT noted, was the 
screening of films that advised the youth to wed ‘good [sdliha] women’ and to 
refrain from engaging with ‘sick Jewish women’. 16 While few documents exist 
about the actual ideological formation of the Iron Shirts, such speeches reveal the 
impetus of its leaders and the perceived context of the organization’s creation and 
allow an insight into its strategic ambitions and ideological concepts. 

Fascination with fascist style and organization was not necessarily a unifying 
factor, but instead could further aggravate existing conflicts. In multi-confessional 
Aleppo, the formation of the Catholic Christian youth organization of the White 
Badge ( al-shdra al-baydd ) only added to the existing tensions between Christian and 
Muslim communities. In light of the French-Syrian negotiations in summer 1936, 
concern among pro-French Christians about their future status in a Sunni-Muslim- 
dominated Syrian state mounted considerably, and ultimately encouraged Catholic 
middle-class merchants and local clerics to seek protection in a new powerful organi- 
zation. With at one point 3,500 members, the White Badge temporarily established 
itself as a force concurring in both number and visibility with the Iron Shirts. 17 

Yet, open clashes with the Iron Shirts in October 1936 led to its ultimate decline. 
The so-called Sunday-market incident in Aleppo, whose immediate causes remain 
undetermined, was caused by a confrontation between the two formations, which 
left several persons dead and dozens injured. Such disturbances proved neither 
in the interest of the Muslim nor the Christian middle-classes, and ultimately 
raised concern about the stability of the existing social order and the political 
predominance of its traditional leaders. Following the clashes, leaders of the Bloc 
attempted to reassure the Christian population about its well-being in a future 
Syrian state. Meanwhile, French authorities raided the White Badge’s headquar- 
ters and arrested some of its members. 18 

The incident in Aleppo proved counter-productive for the Iron Shirts as well. 
While the vehemence of its appearance and its popularity among the youth might 
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have served specific interests of the Bloc to mobilize the population, its growing 
attractiveness and radicalization posed an increasing threat to the traditional lead- 
ership of the party. The modified climate following the French-Syrian agreement 
in summer 1936 and the establishment of a Bloc-dominated government in Syria 
further limited the role of a paramilitary force. In the context of the changing 
political scenery in France, the bloc withdrew its support for the Iron Shirts, turn- 
ing its back on an organization that it had created as a mobilizing force and the 
backbone of its agitation. 


Lebanese Phalangists, al-Najjada, and the Olympic Games 

Such conflicts were not limited to the Syrian scene, but were as much visible in 
Lebanon. In the context of the French-Lebanese negotiations, the respective fears 
of the various communities had facilitated the organization of the youth along 
sectarian lines. While such sectarianism often remained implicit and was denied 
in public by its leaders, the make-up of the membership and the political action of 
most political groupings revealed clear communal inclinations. 

The Lebanese Phalangists ( al-kata’ib al-lubnaniyya ) were the most promi- 
nent of these organizations, and one of the longest prevailing. The specific back- 
ground of its creation in autumn 1936 reveals the various influences that had 
led to its formation and that had substantiated persisting accusations of strong 
fascist ambitions. In the light of the ongoing negotiations with France and the 
resurgent calls for unity with Syria from Lebanese Muslims, Christian person- 
alities such as George Naccache and Charles Helou, the founders of the daily 
newspapers U Orient and Le Jour respectively, were keen to establish an effec- 
tive force to foster Lebanese nationalist identity and to bridge the existing cleav- 
ages amongst prominent Maronite personalities that had blocked unified action. 19 
Pierre Gemayel, a 31 -year old pharmacist and president of the Federation Liba- 
naise de Football, shared these intentions. For him, physical education was a 
political issue, allowing the youth to take action and to contribute to the needs of 
the nation. 

In this regard, the organization of the Hitler Youth in Germany provided 
important inspiration. In summer 1936, Gemayel headed a delegation to Ger- 
many that was to participate in an international soccer conference in Berlin 
on 13-14 August 1936. 20 Yet, the Olympic Games in Berlin, which coincided 
with the visit, proved politically and organizationally even more stimulating. As 
countries under mandate, Lebanon and Syria were not officially invited to the 
Olympics; the international event nevertheless fascinated and inspired the local 
public. 21 Already by summer 1935 the German Consulate General in Beirut had 
noted the evolving public interest; although a formal accreditation was impos- 
sible for Syrian and Lebanese nationals, the consulate was approached from vari- 
ous sides for information and support. 22 Journalists, businessmen, schools, and 
youth organizations seriously considered a visit. In addition to several individu- 
als, a group of pupils from the private ‘Ecole Siddik’ in Beirut finally left for 
Berlin. 23 
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The Games were covered in detail in the local press, with both Arab and French 
language newspapers publishing reports about the ceremonies and competitions. 
Rashad al-Barblr, a correspondent for the Lebanese Le Jour reported from Berlin 
and provided euphoric accounts of his visit. In one of the reports, Barblr exposed 
Lebanese readers to the overwhelming atmosphere of the event: ‘It is difficult to 
describe the scenery; you have to experience it yourself.’ 24 Yet, it was not only 
emotion that had guided BarbTr’s description; equally important and at the core of 
BarbTr’s articles was the appeal of an organized youth and its physical education 
as an element of national strength. 25 

Similar views were expressed in other reports as well. Arif al-Habbal, a physi- 
cal education teacher from Beirut who had visited Germany already a year ear- 
lier, again left for Berlin in summer 1936. Spending some time in a Hitler Youth 
camp, Habbal recounted his views and impressions in articles for the Lebanese 
newspapers al-Nahar and others. 26 Admiration for Germany’s efforts to turn the 
youth into a driving force of national revival lay at the centre of his descriptions. 
Introducing a series of Habbal’s reports from Germany, the newspaper Abdbil 
drew attention to the successes of Nazism, explicitly claiming a model function 
of German efforts and reforms. In the light of Habbal’s accounts from Germany, 
Abcibll voiced the hope that the local Arab youth, which had just begun organizing 
itself, would turn into a ‘new creature’ that could protect this 

wretched country, still stumbling in its social and political life for tens, for 
hundreds of years. The new generation must be strong in its spirit, strong in 
its will and strong in its body, revealing the characteristic traits of manhood 
in everything it is undertaking. 27 

Preoccupation with physical education of the nation was thus closely linked to the 
importance given to the youth as a major political actor. 

Before leaving for Berlin, Gemayel had voiced his intention to study the variety 
of modern youth organizations in Europe and to profit from his visit by encoun- 
tering local soccer clubs and learning from their structure and training methods. 
The Hitler Youth, the Italian Fascist organizations, and also youth organizations 
in Czechoslovakia and Austria had attracted his attention. 28 Alluding to the orga- 
nization of European soccer clubs, Gemayel stated that ‘we hope and would love 
to see amongst our sportsmen this blind submissiveness, this awareness for the 
general interest’ 29 that lay at the basis of the strength of the European clubs. 

In the light of mounting opposition among the Muslim population to an inde- 
pendent Lebanese state, Gemayel’s concern for the territorial status quo was 
shared by several Maronite leaders. Arab nationalist declarations in favour of a 
reunification of Lebanon and Syria gave momentum to calls for concerted efforts 
on the Christian side. Support for a joined Christian formation was even voiced 
by the French High Commissioner. By late October 1936, initial steps for the 
formation of the Lebanese Phalangists had been initiated by a committee that was 
led by Naccache, Helou, and Gemayel. On 8 November, less then a week before 
the ratification of the French-Lebanese agreement by the Lebanese parliament, 
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members of the new organization held a first formal meeting. The gathering was 
followed a week later by training exercises, which ended in violent clashes with 
Arab nationalist demonstrators, who had taken to the streets of Beirut in order to 
protest against the French-Lebanese treaty. 30 

The nomination of Gemayel as Supreme Leader of the organization - which 
was later turned into a lifetime position - granted new space for politics that 
were independent of existing Maronite networks. For the time being, Lebanese 
independence remained the core focus of the Phalangists’ activities. While its 
public declarations also touched upon questions related to the socio-economic 
order, during the first years of its existence the organization lacked a comprehen- 
sive ideological message that would provide a broader political framework for its 
action. 31 Although membership remained nearly exclusively Christian, Gemayel’s 
public statements focused on the organization’s Lebanese character and identity. 
The political goal of Lebanese independence was understood as non-sectarian, 
potentially unifying Christian as well as Muslim supporters of Lebanese nation- 
alism against a Muslim-dominated unionist movement that was seeking a rein- 
tegration of Lebanon into a Syrian state. 32 In this context, paramilitary training 
appeared as a prerequisite for the formation of a powerful youth organization that 
was able to defend the foundations of the nation. 

The reality of Lebanese affairs during spring and summer 1937, confronting 
not only pro-Lebanese and unionist forces, but also those supporting a continua- 
tion of a French presence, with those seeking independence from both Syria and 
France, considerably altered the role of the Phalangists within the political battles. 
Ultimately, the changing context and the growing confrontation with the Najjdda, 
a Muslim youth organization whose origins echoed those of the Phalangists, led 
the authorities to turn their back on a formation that had increasingly departed 
from its commitment to pro-government politics and interests. On 18 November 
1937, the Lebanese government decreed the dissolution of all paramilitary organi- 
zations including the Phalangists - a decision which further increased the tensions 
with the now illegal, but still active organization. 

Politically, the growing independence of the Phalangists from mainstream 
Christian politics was noticeable. While the organization’s non-sectarian Leba- 
nese nationalist outlook was an important mobilizing force, its authoritarian struc- 
ture with a Supreme Leader as the ‘basis of legitimacy and legality’ 33 had enlarged 
its popularity. With its estimated 22,000 members in 1939, the movement had 
gained a popular basis allowing for an active and visible participation in public 
political struggles. 34 In addition to regular parades and marches, the adoption of 
the Olympic salute and a uniform that echoed the style and colours of those of 
the Hitler Youth ensured a distinct appearance. As such, the organization was not 
a political party, but presented itself as an avant-garde for a non-partisan higher 
national goal. 

Public perception, however, was not always favourable. The organization’s 
authoritarian appearance had sparked considerable concern about fascist influ- 
ences guiding its principles. Facing mounting criticism that was amplified by 
reports in local newspapers, Gemayel saw it as necessary to publicly refute any 
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such relations. Following an incident during which supporters of the Phalangists 
attacked a function of the Communist Party in Beirut, Gemayel declared: 

Allow me to declare once and for all: neither do we belong to the fascists, nor 
are we tied to the communists. We are simply Lebanese in the broadest sense 
of the term and phenomenon, with all that this quality of being Lebanese 
implies about strength, nobility, and beauty. 35 

The cult of the Supreme Leader however, and the strict submission of the indi- 
vidual under the action and belief of the community continued to be perceived by 
many as an ideological equivalent to its paramilitary style. While its nationalist 
doctrine was neither expansionist nor ethnically exclusive, allusions to European 
fascist organizations remained a cause for concern. 36 

As in Syria, the popularity of paramilitary formations in Lebanon was not lim- 
ited to either Christians or Muslims. Instead, the creation of the Muslim Najjdda 
in 1937 can be related to the same social and political conditions that had given 
rise to the Phalangists. Despite similarities in style and a mutual opposition to the 
French mandate, Najjdda and the Phalangists frequently clashed, verbally and 
physically, about questions related to Lebanese independence. Originating from 
within the Lebanese Muslim scout movement, the formation had turned to politics 
and nationalist action. 37 As with the Phalangists, who had recruited among stu- 
dents from Maronite schools, Muslim schools that were directed by the Maqasid 
Islamic Charitable Association provided Najjdda a pool of potential members. 38 
As a Muslim ‘twin’ to the Phalangists, as the organization was often described, 
Najjdda adopted a pan-Arab nationalist vision, calling for a suppression of all 
foreign influences. 39 The ambivalent relation of such pan-Arab concepts to eth- 
nocentric and racial nationalism became visible in its slogan ‘Arabism above all’ 
(al-'uruba fawqa al-jamf ). This phrase, which also featured in the header of the 
newspaper Bayrut, was obviously reminiscent of the German slogan ‘Germany 
above all’. In the case of Najjdda, however, it was not that the Arab people were 
to be above all others; instead, what was intended here was the supremacy of Arab 
loyalty to the nation over and above other loyalties to religion and class. 40 

Nevertheless, from an outside perspective, such allusions were an obvious cause 
for concern. In contrast to the political formations that had emerged in the last 
two decades, paramilitary youth organizations stood above personal and material 
interests of traditional political leaders. Such interests had in the past allowed for 
repeated manipulations according to French political directives. As highly orga- 
nized actors that most forcefully reflected an increasing political participation of 
broader parts of society, organizations such as the Phalangists and the Iron Shirts 
posed an ever more direct threat to the traditional order. No less important, how- 
ever, was its entailed vision of the individual, whose political standing and rights 
were bound to its membership in an organized body representing the interest 
and will of the community. Despite an evident lack of an elaborated and unified 
ideological vision, these organizations’ self-perception as the avant-garde of the 
nation echoed common nationalist discourses. The influence of fascism, in this 
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regard, had not led to ideal-typical fascist organizations. Symbolizing the chang- 
ing order, these organizations nevertheless provided an outlet for a revolutionary 
impetus to overcome traditional society and to reshape community according to 
an authoritarian ideal. As such, paramilitary youth organizations influenced politi- 
cal discourses and contributed to public battles over political strategies, alliances, 
and orientations. 

Nationalist struggles and the German option: Nazi Germany 
as friend and foe 

The formation of new political actors and the emergence of new social and 
political rifts in the local sphere catalysed German interests in the region. The 
crystallization of new political fronts alongside regional issues facilitated out- 
side interferences and external use of local players. The shifting position of 
nationalist circles vis-a-vis France and the growing public concern about the 
developments in Palestine, Iraq and the Alexandretta-region provided possible 
starting-points for German lobbying in Lebanese and Syrian politics. German 
interventions, however, were not aimed at taking control of political actors, nor 
at questioning the existing political order; instead, they remained largely con- 
fined to rather symbolical support of individuals and groups in an attempt to 
advance general German interests and strategies. From the German side, the 
choice of contacts was hardly due to ideological considerations; the spectrum of 
interlocutors during the pre-war years ranged from Maronite to Sunni-Muslim, 
from Kurdish to Bedouin, from tribal chiefs and notables to fervent urban hot- 
heads. While nurturing Arab sympathies, substantial political interventions and 
an active dissemination of Nazi ideology were neither intended, nor practicable 
on the ground. 


Organizing pan-Arab opposition to French rule 

Throughout these years, Germany continued to be evoked as a potential option 
for support. In the light of the negotiations with France in spring and summer 
1936, not all shared enthusiasm for the prospect of an agreement with the mandate 
power. Criticism of the National Bloc over negotiations and its willingness to 
compromise on the borders of the Syrian state had furthered pan- Arab opposition. 
The formation of the League of National Action in 1933 was an early indica- 
tion of such confrontation, which had increasingly turned into a political conflict 
between two major nationalist movements. The creation of another relevant pan- 
Arab organization resulted from this split. Facing the risk of a mounting con- 
frontation between the Bloc and the League, which would ultimately strengthen 
the French position, a handful of intellectuals and activists from Lebanon cre- 
ated an organization that would attempt to coordinate clandestinely the politics of 
major political actors. During the period between 1936 and 1939, members of this 
emerging Arab Nationalist Party ( al-hizb al-'arabl al-qawmi ) served as a primary 
channel for Arab-German encounters. 
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The Arab Nationalist Party was set up in Beirut in mid-1935. 41 With QustantTn 
Zurayq, Fuad Khalil Mufarraj, and the two brothers Kazim and TaqT al-DTn 
al-Sulh as its main instigators, the core of this grouping was comprised of leading 
representatives of pan-Arab nationalist circles. Soon after its creation, the circle 
merged with a Damascene group that in various regards resembled both the con- 
cerns and ambitions of its Beirut twin. Despite its small size, the organization was 
well placed in the existing political, religious, and social criss-crossing, reach- 
ing out into various parts of the active nationalist spectrum. Following the prin- 
ciples laid down in its statute, the so-called ‘red book’, the organization’s strategy 
included the clandestine infiltration into active political and cultural bodies; its 
declared goal was to impose a covert radical pan-Arab superstructure on major 
actors. With branches in Palestine and Iraq, the organization aimed at coordinating 
and directing the broader nationalist struggle in the region. 42 

Ideologically, the ANP was calling for a non-Islamic nationalist understanding 
of Arab unity, challenging not only the increasingly popular currents of Phoe- 
nicianism and Lebanese Christian nationalism, but Islamic populism as well. 
Despite its elitist self-view as an avant-garde, its vision was not limited to imme- 
diate political struggles, but addressed society as such. Education, economy, 
family life, and morality were among those spheres that were perceived as crucial 
for the revival of the nation. 43 Hence, the forging of a military spirit amongst the 
youth appeared as crucial as the support of a village welfare service, orphanages, 
and the fight against illiteracy to rebuild the Arab nation. 44 

The organizational structure of the ANP reflected this approach. While the 
party itself remained clandestine, several newly founded groupings and insti- 
tutions were turned into legal fronts, allowing for the promotion of the party’s 
views simultaneously in different contexts and, in fact, in different countries. No 
less important, however, was the active use of already existing organizations. 
Not only the Arab National Office for Research and Information in Damascus, 
but also the League of National Action, the Bloc’s National Youth, and even the 
Syrian Nationalist Party were infiltrated by members of the ANP. Youth organi- 
zations such as the Muslim Scouts in Lebanon and the Arab Scouts in Syria, but 
also cultural and political clubs such as the association al-Urwa al-Wuthqa at 
the American University of Beirut and the Muthanna Club in Baghdad, included 
high-ranking figures that were affiliated to the ANP. 45 In addition to personalities 
such as QustantTn Zurayq and Kazim al-Sulh, who were serving as the party’s 
President and Secretary General respectively, the covert coordination between 
representatives of major political players provided promising influence in the 
greater Arab political and intellectual sphere. 

The reopening of the Arab Club ( al-NddT al-Arabt) in Damascus in early 1937 
was an important part of these efforts. As its precursor, whose activities had 
catalysed nationalist resistance against the French during the 1920s, the club was 
intended to promote pan-Arab nationalist ideas and to initiate concerted nation- 
alist action. With the election of Sa'id Fattah al-Imam as President and Munir 
al-Rayyis as Secretary General, the ANP had placed two of its members at the 
club’s head. 
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For the development of German- Arab relations, the election of Imam proved 
important. Having spent parts of his studies in Germany, Imam held a medical 
degree from Berlin University. Back in Syria, in 1935-6, he had formed an asso- 
ciation called the Alumni of German Universities and continued to maintain close 
contacts with the German consul in Beirut. 46 In late 1935, the German consulate 
had facilitated an invitation of Imam to a ‘Kraft durch Freude’ conference that 
was to convene in Berlin in July 1936 and made it possible to visit the Olympic 
Games that were to start a week later. 47 Similar contacts existed between Imam 
and the NSDAP/AO, whose Beirut branch served as a go-between for the Syrian 
alumni organization and the NSDAP in Berlin. 48 Since their inception, these 
relations between the alumni organization and the Arab Club on the one hand 
and German officials on the other had provoked sharp criticism not least in the 
local press, charging that these circles were in fact aiming to spread Nazi ideals 
and methods. Despite repeated denials, similar accusations continued to emerge 
during the following years. 

For the time being, from a German perspective, such concerns were unfounded. 
In the light of continuing fears about potential conflicts with France and Britain, 
German interventions were much less explicit - though contacts to nationalist 
groupings nonetheless existed. Differing from Cairo, Baghdad and Jerusalem, 
German actions in Beirut remained largely confined to sporadic support offered 
by the consulate and limited relations of the local branch of the NSDAP/AO. Yet, 
local opponents as well as sympathizers of the German regime kept exaggerating 
the willingness of German officials to get involved. 

National Socialist ideology nevertheless echoed in the actions of the German 
consulate and the local branch of the NSDAP/AO. Representatives of the party’s 
branch, for instance, collected information to ensure the matching of German eco- 
nomic activities with National Socialist doctrines. German officials thus scruti- 
nized Lebanese and Syrian companies with regard to their ‘racial’ composition, 
and kept track of the press reporting about Germany. In case of a hostile coverage 
of German affairs in a specific newspaper, German companies were informed that 
the paper was to be excluded from the placing of German commercial ads. 49 

Despite the limitations of German involvement in local politics, the activi- 
ties of the consulate and the German community in Beirut were followed with 
keen popular interest. Attention was best visible in the press coverage of the brief 
appearances of the German Economics Minister, Hjalmar Schacht, in Damascus in 
November 1936, and of Reich Youth Leader Baldur von Schirach in late Novem- 
ber and early December 1937. While both visits hardly extended beyond stop- 
overs on the way to Baghdad and Tehran, they were widely perceived as an effort 
to extend German influence in the region. 50 In the days following von Schirach’s 
visit, numerous articles went as far as depicting von Schirach’s mission as an 
attempt to set up National Socialist cells. Focusing on assumed meetings between 
von Schirach and leaders of the Damascene Arab Club, these articles asserted a 
German funding of the club that was to serve as a future base for National Social- 
ist agents and propagandists; von Schirach’s stay supposedly marked the beginning 
of a covert German offensive in the region. 51 
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Public declarations to the contrary, which were published by the head of the 
Arab Club in the local press, 52 hardly helped to counter these rumours that were 
expressed in local diplomatic circles as well. 33 Official British sources continued 
to claim that Germany had offered substantial aid to the Arab Club in an attempt 
to promote National Socialist thought. In contrast, the files of the German consul- 
ate suggest that these rumours only distantly reflected German activities on the 
ground, and were indeed part of a campaign led by British and French officials. 54 
Although the consulate might have considered both high-level visits of leading 
German officials a welcome opportunity to trigger general interest for develop- 
ments in Germany, the respective schedules of the visitors were explicitly limited 
to official encounters with French officials. In fact, according to the internal files 
of the German consulate, von Schirach had even turned down a request for a 
meeting by FakhrT BarudT on behalf of the National Youth. Such meeting with a 
local nationalist personality, who had voiced interest in the youth organization in 
Germany, was deemed harmful to German-French relations. 55 


The general strike and French-Syrian negotiations 

While German efforts remained confined to a rather unsystematic struggle over 
the public image of the Nazi regime, the general strike in Syria in early 1936 and 
the developments in Palestine since summer that same year had shifted the stra- 
tegic setting of Germany’s political manoeuvring in the region. Among radical 
nationalist circles, which were increasingly sceptical about the prospects of any 
negotiated agreement with the mandate powers, the mounting conflicts in Syria 
and Palestine had further strengthened the belief that financial and material sup- 
port from Germany offered an important factor for any successful revolt against 
the colonial powers. 

Growing French repression and the closing of an office of the National Bloc 
in Aleppo in January 1936 had kicked off renewed confrontation. Different from 
most conflicts in the past, however, the events that were to develop in January 
and February not only highlighted the growing dissatisfaction of leading politi- 
cians and activists but also visibly echoed a deep frustration within the popula- 
tion. Over the next six weeks, a general strike in Syria shut down the country. 
While Syrian Christians had joined their Muslim compatriots, even Christian 
merchants in Beirut and in other parts of Lebanon expressed their solidarity by 
temporarily closing shops and local markets. In Damascus, but in other towns 
as well, popular anger over the political deadlock - the parliament was still 
closed and a resumption of treaty negotiations with France was not in sight - 
and the economic situation was voiced by the ulema, the local qabadayat, and 
by a broad spectrum of students and youth. 56 After considerable loss of human 
lives and only half-hearted offers for compromises by the French authorities, 
the strike had ultimately forced the High Commissioner into negotiations. For 
the moment, moderate nationalism represented by the dominant parts of the 
National Bloc had regained its role as a driving force within Syrian-French 
relations. 
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In addition to the activities of the strike that were directed against the French 
administration, public pressure had aimed for support in the international arena. A 
British report tellingly related the events as being ‘ostensibly against French mis- 
rule, but really part and parcel of general Arab-Islamic unrest’. 57 In this context, 
the German reaction was contrary to most expectations, and had in fact caused 
considerable dismay amongst nationalist circles. Based on information that was 
provided by the official German press agency Deutsches Nachrichten-Buro 
(DNB) in Jerusalem, several German news outlets had reported on the general 
strike, depicting it as the result of Soviet influences and actions. From an Arab 
perspective, such claims were an affront. In an editorial of the Damascene news- 
paper al-Qabas, editor Najlb al-Rayyis held the German Consul responsible for 
these ‘lies’. Writing in a commentary entitled ‘Love of the nation, not Bolshevism’, 
Rayyis asked: 

How can he listen every evening to Berlin Radio, which is pronouncing these 
false claims, painting a true national affair in Bolshevist colours? How can he 
remain silent about such lies spread by the capital of his country? 58 

Referring to these charges in a report to the German foreign ministry, the consul 
expressed understanding for Rayyis’ anger. In a sharply worded letter, he openly 
criticized the coverage of the events by the DNB as baseless and against German 
interests. 59 

The German media’s misrepresentation of the strike, however, only added to 
another factor that would cause a temporary decline of German radiance in mod- 
erate nationalist circles: the prospect of an agreement with France over an end 
to the mandate. With its renewed standing, the National Bloc had managed to 
dominate the Syrian delegation to Paris. Throughout the negotiations, which had 
opened on 2 April and continued until mid-September, the National Bloc care- 
fully avoided any irritations of the French side. With the left-wing Popular Front 
in power in Paris and tensions in Europe at a new height after the beginning of 
the Spanish Civil War, the German option had lost much of its appeal to these 
circles. 

The conclusion of two separate treaties with Lebanon and Syria, which were 
ratified by the Lebanese and Syrian parliaments on 17 November and 27 Decem- 
ber respectively, had furnished some optimism for a significant step towards inde- 
pendence. However, French reluctance to ratify the agreement with Syria raised 
fears about France’s readiness to submit to its regulations. Continuing uncertain- 
ties about France’s intentions and a further deterioration of the economic situ- 
ation by late 1936 did nothing to prove that persisting fears among parts of the 
wider population were unfounded. Further stimuli for public discontent came 
from outside. Turkish propaganda in the disputed Sanjak of Alexandretta on the 
north-western Syrian border had reached a new level, while the French position 
remained suspiciously vague. Its ambivalent stance towards the Sanjak obviously 
reflected its desire not to alienate Turkey, keeping it out of a possible alliance with 
Italy and Germany. 
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Echoes of the Palestinian revolt 

The growing tensions in Palestine were even more important. The mounting con- 
flict with Britain and the Zionist movement was to occupy the region until the 
beginning of the Second World War. Traditional cultural, economic, and political 
ties were the basis for common perceptions of Palestine as an essential part of the 
Syrian lands. The mounting immigration of European Jews, the independence of 
Iraq and the prospect of negotiations in Syria and Lebanon had facilitated a Pal- 
estinian revolt that was soon to develop into an outright armed conflict. By April 
1936, only weeks after the end of the general strike in Syria, popular unrest had 
shifted to Palestine. 

In the neighbouring countries, the revolt was perceived as a crucial part of the 
contemporary pan- Arab struggle for independence. 60 From the beginning, Arab 
nationalists in Damascus and Beirut had closely followed the events, voicing sup- 
port for the demands raised by the Palestinian- Arab population and vowing for a 
jihad against the colonial powers. Despite considerable fears of an economic and 
diplomatic backlash from the Palestinian upheaval to the territories under French 
mandate, popular sentiments found immediate expression in demonstrations and 
strikes. While the National Bloc remained bound by its fragile position towards 
France, 61 radical pan-Arab currents and emerging Islamic associations were less 
reluctant. 62 The creation of the Palestine Defence Committee ( lajnat al-difa' 'an 
filastin) in Damascus in 1936 reflected this mood of a pan- Arab duty towards Pal- 
estine and its Palestinian-Arab population. The Damascene committee included 
leading personalities of the local Arab nationalist movement, among them Nablh 
al-'Azma, FakhrT BarudT and Fuad Khalil Mufarrij. As its Secretary General, 
Mufarrij provided a direct link to the ANP, ensuring its influence and covertly 
linking the Committee’s public agitation to the clandestine organization. 63 

The recommendations of the Peel Commission further popularized these activi- 
ties. On 7 July 1937, the British commission, which had been delegated to Pal- 
estine in late December 1936 in an effort to determine a possible solution for the 
escalating conflict, had published its report. At its core lay the proposition of a 
termination of the British mandate over Palestine and the partition of the land 
into one Jewish and one Arab state. Pan-Arab nationalists reacted with outrage. 
Following a call by the Arab Higher Committee, the Palestine Defence Com- 
mittee sponsored a pan-Arab conference that was held on 8-10 September 1937 
in the Syrian town Bludan. With some 400 participants from Lebanon, Syria, 
Iraq, Transjordan, Palestine, Egypt, Libya, and Saudi Arabia, the congress was 
a renewed confirmation of pan-Arab ambitions. While British and French pres- 
sure had ensured that no member of the Syrian government was present, various 
leading personalities not only from the League of National Action, but also from 
the National Bloc and its youth organizations participated, as did several Leba- 
nese Arab nationalist Christians. 64 Highlighting the significance of the Palestin- 
ian question within nationalist and religious discourses, the focus of the debates 
and resolutions lay not so much on a critique of Britain, but on an objection to 
any compromise with Zionist aspirations in the region. Zionism and its assumed 
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destructive consequences for the traditional Arab social and economic order had 
shifted to the centre of pan-Arab agitation. 65 

The repercussion of the revolt noticeably aggravated the tensions between the 
Muslim and Christian populations on the one hand, and the local Jewish popula- 
tion on the other. Agitation against Jews increased considerably. A renewed cam- 
paign against ‘Jewish products’ had received popular support and had taken a 
more aggressive turn, with members of the National Bloc in Homs reportedly dis- 
tributing signs amongst local merchants reading ‘This shop does not sell Jewish 
goods’. 66 Incidents in which Jews were attacked for their assumed commercial 
relations with Zionist businesses in Palestine added to the fears of the Jewish 
community in Damascus. 67 Already in May 1936, the League of National Action 
had formulated a position that would further crystallize in the coming months. 
Leaflets that were distributed by the organization declared: ‘Our party invites the 
people, who have already sacrificed a lot, to completely boycott Jewish goods. By 
this, they would have absolved a great part of their national duty.’ 68 

The pan- Arab convention in Bludan added to this atmosphere. Given the ongo- 
ing debates about Jewish immigration from Europe, Palestine had turned in popular 
perception into a symbol of the conflicts with the colonial powers. The widespread 
desire for a concerted pan- Arab action against Zionism reverberated in publications 
and pamphlets distributed on the streets. On the eve of the conference in September 
1937, a pamphlet that was addressed to the Lebanese public by the Palestinian Arab 
Higher Committee summarized this prevailing spirit. According to the pamphlet, a 
‘Jewish threat’ 69 had emerged in the region with the immigration of ‘arrogant’ and 
‘impertinent’ Jews - a specimen supposedly very different from the ‘modest’ and 
‘secluded’ Oriental Jews known to the Arab world. 70 A destructive influence of immi- 
grant Jews was said to have spread to all spheres of social life, including the spheres 
of trade, agriculture, and liberal professions; Jewish immigration had harmed the very 
foundations of society, its values, communal life, and social relations. ‘In Palestine’, 
the pamphlet warned, the Jews ‘started penetrating as visitors and pilgrims, then they 
came as weak refugees, [only] to transform into explorers and colonizers.’ 71 

The atmosphere that was enhanced by such polemics against an assumed ‘Jewish 
threat’ to society became visible in the reports of the French Surete Generale. In 
Aleppo, at the height of the Bludan conference, the agency reported that a local 
Jew had been knifed to death in a public market - the apprehended perpetrator 
explicitly justifying his deeds by claiming that the person under attack ‘was a 
Jew and an infidel.’ 72 The same day, unidentified persons, apparently targeting a 
brothel, had thrown a bomb in Aleppo. 73 

These were no individual acts; in the light of continuing attacks against local 
Jews, a telegram sent by NabTh al-'Azma, head of the Palestine Defence Commit- 
tee, to the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem was interpreted by the French authorities 
as a ‘hardly covert threat of pogroms’ 74 against the local Jewish communities. In 
his telegram, 'Azma had warned: 

If you feel in sympathy with your nation, which is detested throughout the entire 

universe, then it would be your task to rescue at least the lives of those Jews 
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who are in Palestine or in one of the other Arab countries - and to take care 
that there is no opportunity for the disasters you are facing in the Occident to 
cross into the Orient. 75 


The German option and the Pan-Arab struggle 

Arab approaches to German representatives reflected the hope of profiting from 
a potential German conflict with Britain, and from Germany’s expressed enmity 
towards the Jews. For the time being, however, it was not Germany but Italy 
that had adopted the role of a major public supporter of the Palestinian revolt. 76 
Rumours of a direct Italian involvement in the events had circulated following the 
outbreak of the revolt, and French and British officials suspected various transfers 
of funds from Italian officials to local Arab leaders. Given the efforts by the Italian 
regime to improve its image in the Arab world, support for the Palestinian rebel- 
lion followed Italian strategic and propagandistic ambitions. As a confirmation of 
Mussolini’s self-depiction as a ‘protector of Islam’, which he had again painted 
during a ceremony in Libya in March 1937, even the circulation of unproven 
rumours about an Italian involvement turned out to serve Italian interest. 77 How- 
ever, in the light of a long-established public objection against Italian ambitions 
in the Mediterranean and frequent protests against the Italian occupation of Libya 
and Abyssinia, the ultimate success of these efforts to improve the Italian image 
remained limited. The German consulate noted not without satisfaction the sar- 
casm that was voiced in the local Arab press in reaction to Mussolini’s depiction 
as a friend of Islam. 78 French authorities offered a similar assessment. In a letter 
to the French ambassador in Rome, the French foreign ministry pointed to the 
negative effects of assumed Italian-Palestinian links for the legitimacy of the Pal- 
estinian cause. According to this view, Italian interventions had encouraged inter- 
national debates about a division of Palestine, and were thus increasingly seen 
with reservations even among Arab leaders. 79 Relations with the Italian regime 
had harmed HusaynT’s ‘moral authority’ 80 and the legitimacy of his politics. 

Yet, suspicions of ties with the Italian regime persisted with regard to the Syrian 
Nationalist Party. Following the arrest of several of its members in late 1935, the 
subsequent trial ended on 28 January 1936, sending Sa'ada to prison. Despite the 
formal dissolution of the party, the verdict did not curb its activities. According 
to investigations by French authorities, ShakTb Arslan who had reportedly used 
his reputation amongst the Druze population in support of the SNP encouraged 
the activities of the party. 81 In the light of the ideological and strategic differences 
separating the SNP from Arslan, the assumption of an Italian connection bridging 
these gaps was deemed the most probable. In addition, French authorities noticed 
with concern an increasing number of references to the SNP that had been broad- 
cast on Italian Radio Bari. 82 Notwithstanding such indications, the authorities were 
unable to present documents that would irrefutably discredit the organization. 83 

In the public eye, contacts with Germany appeared far less compromising. 
From an Arab nationalist perspective, the creation of a Jewish state posed not 
only a serious challenge to the Arab nation, but to National Socialist Germany as 
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well. In a lengthy letter that was addressed to an official of the Orient department 
of the German Auswartige Amt, the Lebanese-born pan-Arab nationalist 'Adil 
Arslan - a brother of Shaklb Arslan - explicitly drew attention to the challenges 
entailed in the recommendations of the Peel Commission. 84 As a detailed argu- 
ment formulated by a highly knowledgeable activist of pan- Arab affiliation, the 
letter exemplified the German option in Arab nationalist considerations. Writing 
in August 1937, Arslan explained: 

The question of an independent Jewish state in Palestine should be considered 
as the most alarming challenge of our time, as an event whose consequences 
are unpredictable. . . . The real revenge of the Jews against Germany will only 
take place once most of the German Jews have already left your country. 
Today, Jewry [la Juiverie] is anxious about them. If you were to let these pre- 
cious hostages go, the rancour entertained by this race would then manifest 
its effect. 1 know that the Zionists do not need your Jews for their ‘Republic’ 
and that those [Jews] from Poland and Romania are ready to go there [to Pal- 
estine], but I am sure that - for German interests - it would be better to keep 
your Jews, and to keep them under surveillance. The intrigue is vast and well 
organized. ... Ido not have to tell you that our common interests oblige us to 
pursue a strict policy; both sides, the German as well as the Arab one, must 
collaborate in a serious manner in an attempt to foil the project of a Jewish 
state in Palestine. ... I would therefore ask you to undertake the necessary 
steps so that his Excellency, your minister, will be aware of our concerns and 
that the government of the Reich knows that all Arabs and Muslims consider 
this question of greatest importance. All their sympathies will naturally be 
with the power that will have assisted them. 85 

Similarly to his brother, 'Adil Arslan stood for the interconnection of Arab affairs 
and their close relations with the evolving events in Europe. At the time of writing, 
he had temporarily adopted the presidency of the Syrian-Palestinian delegation in 
Geneva, thus being ever more involved in international debates about the various 
Arab struggles. Despite his friendly relations with German officials, which went back 
to the times of King Faisal in 1920 and which had further intensified during his times 
in exile in Iraq, 86 Arslan’s sympathies for European powers were ultimately linked to 
these powers’ support for the Arab cause. While Nazism was an option, it was German 
policy towards the Arab world that would determine any forging of relations. 

Important in this context were Arslan’s positions towards Jews and German 
anti-Semitic policies. Arslan entertained a deep mistrust of Zionism - and of 
Jews in general. His assumption of a Jewish plot for the obstruction of Arab unity 
openly reflected profound resentments that were directed not only against Zion- 
ist leaders and their policies, but against German and European Jews as such. 87 
His perception of Jews as representing the mounting challenge of communism 
matched views that lay at the core of the National Socialist world view, fusing both 
his anti-communist and anti-Semitic premises. Yet, in contrast to most nationalist 
leaders, Arslan was concerned about the immediate impact of German anti-Jewish 
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persecutions for the situation in Palestine; in his view, the persecutions of Jews in 
Germany would promote immigration and ultimately threaten the Arab world. 88 

In this regard, other nationalists showed far fewer reservations. 89 A first request 
for material support on behalf of the Arab nationalist struggle in Palestine was 
addressed to Fritz Grobba, the head of the German Legation in Baghdad, in Decem- 
ber 1936. FawzI al-Qawuqjl, a former member of King Faysal’s Arab Army, who 
was widely recognized for his participation in the Syrian Revolt in 1926 and who 
had later fled to Iraq, approached Grobba in an attempt to negotiate a possible 
supply of weapons by the German regime. 90 Following his return from Palestine, 
where for several weeks he had led the rebellion with a number of volunteers from 
Iraq and Syria, QawuqjT provided Grobba with a detailed assessment of the ongo- 
ing confrontations. Yet despite Grobba’s insistence on Germany’s sympathies for 
the Arab struggle, the reluctance of the Auswartige Amt to confront British positions 
brought these rapprochements to a dead end. 91 

Notwithstanding such frustrations, the Peel Commission’s recommendations 
for the creation of a Jewish state and pan- Arab activism in the wake of the Bludan 
conference provided renewed optimism for Arab-German cooperation. While a 
delegation of Syrian nationalists to the German Consul General in Beirut in Sep- 
tember 1937 was turned away, 92 a concerted effort initiated by members of the 
ANP was deemed more successful. In December 1937, the head of the Damascene 
Arab Club, Sa'Td Fattah al-Imam, visited Berlin in a renewed attempt to negotiate 
substantial support for the Arab nationalist struggle. Imam’s continuing relations 
with the German consulate and with representatives of the NSDAP/AO in Beirut 
had made him a first choice for any contacts with Berlin. Acting on behalf of 
Amin al-Husaynl, the Arab Club, and the Arab National Office for Research and 
Information, Imam submitted a detailed proposal for cooperation that was meant 
to coordinate mutual activities and relations. 93 The plan included specific German 
obligations to provide material and non-material support for the Arab nationalist 
movement. In exchange, the Arab contracting partners would engage to 

a) promote German trade in the Arab-Islamic world; 

b) build a pro-German atmosphere that would prove helpful in times of war; 

c) promote National Socialist thought in the Arab-Islamic world; 

d) fight Communism by all possible means; 

e) boycott all Jewish goods; 

f) continue terrorist acts in all French colonial and mandated territories populated 
by Arabs and Muslims; 

g) fight against the creation of a Jewish state; and 

h) spread German education in the Arab-Islamic world. 

Finally, in case of its success, the Arab side promised to rely on German capital 
and on German ‘spiritual powers’ alone. 94 

As a first substantial offer for German-Arab cooperation, this proposal dif- 
fered from previous approaches to the German regime; not demands for weapons 
or funds, but a broader outline of mutual interests was put forward. While no 
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documents are available to assess German reactions, according to all evidence the 
deal failed, though the reason remains unclear. In a study about German relations 
to Arab nationalists in Palestine, 'Abd al-Rahman 'Abd al-Ghanl draws attention 
to general considerations on the German side. According to his assessment, with 
Germany negotiating at the time with Great Britain over its claim in Czechoslova- 
kia, Imam’s proposal threatened to provoke British objections. 95 Rather different, 
then, are the accounts of contemporaries that were involved in this German-Arab 
encounter. According to the memoirs of Munir al-Rayyis, at the time a leading 
activist of the ANP who was closely implicated in the plan, an agreement had actu- 
ally been reached, apparently envisaging the immediate supply of weapons. The 
delivery of these weapons only failed when HusaynT delegated a second person 
to travel to Berlin, raising suspicions amongst German officials about the trust- 
worthiness of Imam. 96 Qawuqjl confirms this assessment: similarly to Rayyis, 
QawuqjT depicts the dispatch of a second delegate in the name of HusaynT as the 
ultimate reason for Germany distancing itself from Imam’s offer. 97 

The importance of these negotiations in late 1937 thus did not lie in their 
outcome. According to Grobba, in the years preceding the Second World War, 
German material support to the nationalist cause in the region was limited to spo- 
radic and unsystematic supply of weapons and funds to Syrian, Lebanese and 
Palestinian nationalists. 98 These were rather symbolic gestures that were based 
on German efforts not to distract Arab sympathies any further; they did not even 
remotely match expectations on the Arab side. The proposal for cooperation 
that was offered by Imam widely exceeded the existing relations on the ground. 
Its explicit allusions to the Nazi regime as an ideological reference outlined a 
comprehensive political vision entertained in these radical pan-Arab circles. 

The apparent ignorance of the German consulate of such profound ambitions 
entertained by the Arab Club is striking. German officials in Beirut in fact appeared 
unaware of the seriousness with which these activists insisted on an explicit German- 
Arab partnership. While Imam’s relations to German officials in Beirut had fre- 
quently triggered public campaigns against the Arab Club, the sporadic notes of 
the German consulate reveal clumsy reactions to these charges. 99 Overwhelmed 
by the gravity of the accusations, the consulate ultimately tried to trace its origins. 
Two years after the reopening of the Arab Club, the consulate thus scrutinized the 
club’s official statute in an attempt to identify ideological references to Nazism 
that would justify French and British concerns. It concluded that according to the 
available information ‘no reference to National Socialist teaching or other principles 
that would suggest any links to Germany’ 100 could be made out. 


Mediterranean struggles and the revision of Versailles 

German diplomats in Beirut remained reluctant to encourage any substantial 
Arab-German rapprochement. In part, these reservations reflected the changing 
alliances and the frequent strategic shifts of local nationalist currents that were 
best illustrated in the manoeuvres pursued by ShakTb Arslan. Despite his long- 
standing relations with German officials, his activities remained unsteady towards 
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most European powers, rendering an assessment of his loyalties and convictions 
nearly impossible. 

In a brief reference to Shaklb’s strategy, his brother 'Adil Arslan highlighted 
the different points of view of how to engage the European powers in the struggle 
for independence, reflecting not only the dissonances in the personal relations 
between the two brothers, but also in a much deeper sense amongst the various 
Arab nationalist currents: 

The Arab nation needs the help of a great European state, or better: the help of 
[several European] states. My brother sees it as his duty to strive for this aid. 
We are brothers, but we differ a lot with regard to politics. He hastens and has 
no patience with things that came to his mind. In my opinion, the belief in the 
usefulness of [outside] help, which is not made public, is a mistake. 101 

'Adil’s critique of Shaklb was shared by many; yet, no other activist during these 
years could claim a similar flood of public declarations, analyses and reports 
about contemporary Arab affairs as the editor of the pan-Arab journal La Nation 
Arabe. The guiding principles of most of his actions, Arslan could justly assert, 
were detailed in his writings for his Geneva-based magazine. While his relations 
with European powers had indeed shifted on various occasions, these shifts, for 
him, were functions of promises and disappointments. His positioning during the 
Spanish Civil War was one of these manoeuvres, which from an outside perspec- 
tive could be deemed as proof for his unstable and disloyal character, in 1936, the 
formation of leftist Popular Fronts in Spain and France had given rise to hopes 
for independence amongst nationalist movements in the Spanish- and French- 
controlled regions of North Africa. In the absence of any serious steps taken by 
the new governments to fulfil these expectations, frustration soon reached a new 
high. The mounting conflict between General Franco and the leftist government 
in Madrid thus provided a new option: the withdrawal of Arab support from the 
Popular Front in favour of a newly emerging power that was seemingly willing to 
grant autonomy in the near future. 102 

According to Arslan, ideology was no factor whatsoever in such manoeuvring. 
In an article that was published in La Nation Arabe, he outlined the logic of the 
strategic gamble that he himself had much inspired. Writing about the civil war in 
Spain, Arslan declared that 

we are neither on the right, nor on the left. We are neither for nor against the 
government, we are neither for nor against General Franco. We are simply 
and exclusively for that party that will recognize the right to independence 
enjoyed by the population of the Riff. 103 

In 1938, the number of Moroccans participating in the war against the Spanish 
Republic had reached 70,000. While many had joined Franco’s troops under eco- 
nomic hardship and threats of punishment, the discursive mixture of promises of 
independence and calls for a struggle against the infidel government of the Spanish 
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Popular Front had convinced others. 104 From Arslan’s perspective, the importance 
of the Spanish Civil War did not lie in its confrontation between democracy and 
fascism, but in its impacts on Arab independence. 

For French officials, but no less so for their German counterparts, such a posi- 
tion remained suspect. 105 Arslan’s engagement with Germany had covered nearly 
two decades, and was not confined to immediate struggles for independence and 
against specific colonial powers. His apologetic comments about the annexation 
of Austria within the German Reich were a case in point. 106 French authorities 
also noted Arslan’s writings, which they regarded as reflecting National Social- 
ist ideas. 107 Added to this was Arslan’s public appearance at an official function 
organized by the Arab Club in Berlin. 108 As an institution that was mainly engaged 
in cultural affairs and that was joined by several Arab nationalist students in Ger- 
many, the club was seen as being directly related to its Damascene namesake and 
the Muthanna Club in Baghdad. 

The Spanish Civil War had a resounding impact on the broader public. Already 
in 1936, the prominent Lebanese politician Riyad al-Sulh, whom the French 
authorities suspected of receiving financial support from Italy, had called on the 
Moroccan population to remain neutral in the evolving conflict over Spain. 109 This 
call, however, remained exceptional. 110 In the context of the treaty negotiation 
with France, such declarations were meant to facilitate a French compromise over 
Lebanese and Syrian independence. 

The French authorities in Beirut keenly followed local perceptions of German 
ambitions in central Europe, as they promised to offer an insight into shifting loy- 
alties in the conflicts with French positions on the southern and eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean. In this context, articles that were published in French language 
newspapers in Beirut during spring 1938 indicate a French-sponsored campaign 
against mounting German propaganda in the Middle East. 111 German revisionist 
policies towards Poland, Austria, and Czechoslovakia provided opportunities to 
highlight the aggressive territorial ambitions pursued by the German regime; these 
ambitions allowed for questioning of the popular image of Germany as a power 
striving for a just revision of the territorial order laid out at Versailles. Yet, despite 
such efforts by the French authorities, it was difficult to achieve any substantial 
gain. Even following the Munich agreement in late September 1938, Arab news- 
papers openly voiced support for German declarations on Mediterranean issues. 

French policies towards the Sanjak of Alexandretta further complicated the 
attempts to enhance France’s image and to strengthen its public position vis-a-vis 
German pro-Arab overtures. While the Lebanese government had declared its loy- 
alty towards France on the eve of the conference in Munich, sympathies among 
Arab nationalists had reached a new low over French submission to Turkish pres- 
sure. The Syrian conflict with Turkey about the status of this region had its ori- 
gins in the peculiar mixture of the Sanjak’s population. As one of the Levantine 
regions whose borders were redrawn after the break-up of the Ottoman Empire, 
the problem of the Sanjak had soon turned into a focal point of the emerging 
conflicts related to the various multi-ethnic and multi-confessional territories of 
the Arab Middle East. Given the high percentage of the Turkish population in the 
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region and the strong traditional bounds to the Turkish side of the border, Turkish 
claims were manifested early on. Vehement opposition against any such ambition 
was not only due to strong Arab nationalist currents amongst the Sanjak’s Arab 
population, but was as well based on the economical relevance of the region for 
the Aleppine hinterland. 

In the wake of the Munich conference, French submission to Turkish territo- 
rial demands confirmed the worst expectations about the readiness of European 
powers to compromise over the territorial integrity of small and weak nations. 112 
Independence and unity of countries under mandate, as much as the sovereignty 
of small nations in central Europe, were perceived as being subject to French and 
British bargaining over their positions vis-a-vis Germany. 


Forging antifascist alliances on the eve of war 

In the years preceding the Second World War, no political current in Syria and 
Lebanon could avoid closely following the evolving events in Europe and the 
Mediterranean. Strategic and ideological reasoning as much as ethnic and reli- 
gious affiliations had drawn most political actors in the Levant into the regional 
arena; in many cases, local politics entailed an explicit international message. 
In this regard, the situation of the Syrian-Lebanese Communist Party was no 
exception. Since its formation in the mid-1920s, its politics and ideological con- 
cerns were bound to wider international considerations. International alliances, 
for this spectrum, were not only strategically necessary, but reflected an ideologi- 
cally based association in a universally shared struggle against the existing order. 
The Communist reaction to the Spanish Civil War mirrored this orientation. In a 
monograph entitled The Arabs and the Civil War in Spain, which was authored 
by Khalid Bakdash, the Secretary General of the Communist Party, a detailed 
interpretation was provided of the evolving conflict between European fascist 
and democratic regimes and its relevance for the Arab world. 113 

in summer 1936, Bakdash had joined the Syrian delegation to Paris in an appar- 
ent effort to advance the negotiations through his contacts with the French CP. 
The successful conclusion of the negotiations was interpreted as a major success 
against both fascism and imperialist rule. Yet, the struggle was far from over, and 
the defence of the treaties remained a priority of communist politics. This goal 
implied calls to ‘purify’ the French administration from reactionary elements: in 
the light of strong tendencies within the mandate authorities that were opposed to 
the Popular Front, the Syrian CP vehemently accused these elements of supporting 
and spreading fascist propaganda in the mandated territories. 114 

The mounting opposition within French political circles to the ratification of the 
French-Syrian treaty and France’s submission to Turkish claims in the Sanjak of 
Alexandretta heightened these concerns. The resignation of the Blum government 
in June 1937 and the ensuing deterioration of French-Syrian relations gave addi- 
tional importance to the struggle over French public opinion. Instead of opting 
for open conflict, the Syrian CP continued to support the National Bloc and its 
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moderate allies in their efforts to preserve the achieved Syrian-French relations 
and to keep the door open for future settlements with France. 

Such politics had allowed for a noticeable improvement in the communist posi- 
tion in local political battles. Reflecting the significant rise in the number of party 
members - from only a few hundred in 1933 to over 3,500 in 1939 115 - the CP 
had established itself as an influential political player. In addition to public events 
and demonstrations, the creation of the monthly cultural magazine al-Talfa had 
further facilitated the party’s outreach into socialist and liberal nationalist spectra. 
The licensing of the daily Sawt al-Sha'b in May 1937 finally allowed for regular 
interventions into broader public debates. 116 While the party remained excluded 
from the Bludan congress in September 1937, its developing nationalist rhetoric 
paved the way for personal relations with leading representatives of Lebanese 
and Syrian nationalist currents. 117 The party’s positions towards Zionism and the 
Palestinian question were particularly helpful in this regard. While the CP had 
repeatedly drawn attention to the fact that any support for Nazism in Germany 
would ultimately aggravate the situation in Palestine, on other occasions the party 
had joined mainstream nationalist anti-Zionist protests and positions. 118 

The increased popularity of the Syrian-Lebanese CP was also visible in terms of 
the support gathered for its antifascist activities. Since the early 1930s, communists 
had endeavoured to attract public attention for the mounting influence of German 
and Italian propaganda and to organize opposition to the threat that it posed to the 
Middle East. The creation of the League against Nazism and Fascism in Syria and 
Lebanon, whose earliest traces went back to 1935, was related to these efforts. 
Yet, despite its close ties with the CP, the League was no simple outlet of the party 
and its Comintern-guided politics; instead, it represented a broader Marxist and 
liberal-progressive spectrum of intellectuals and political activists. 119 In the light of 
continuing hopes placed on France and, by now, the obvious challenge of fascism, 
larger numbers of the public voiced interest in the League’s activities. 

France’s decision not to ratify the French-Syrian agreement in late 1938 dis- 
appointed even some of her staunchest allies among Syrian nationalists. Yet, for 
the time being, France - besides Soviet Russia - persisted in its status as the 
only viable option for the communist movement. Even in the wake of violent 
clashes with the French army in March 1939, the Communist Party continued to 
express its desire to forge an alliance between the Syrian and French people. 120 
Not France as such, but reactionary forces that were increasingly dominating its 
politics, economy, and press were held responsible for the failure of a still possible 
alliance between the two countries. 

As late as May 1939, Beirut witnessed one of the most outstanding public state- 
ments against Fascism and Nazism and in support of European democratic forces 
in the pre-war years. The 1st Syrian-Lebanese Conference against Fascism that 
was organized by the League against Nazism and Fascism in Syria and Lebanon 
on 6-7 May 1939 successfully highlighted a prevailing mood of French-Syrian 
and French-Lebanese partnership. With over 200 participants, the congress had 
attracted support from dozens of organizations and various members of parlia- 
ment. 121 In addition to speakers from different political spectra, numerous letters 
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sent by high-ranking Syrian and Lebanese politicians in support of the gathering 
underlined the importance of the event. 122 

The two-day conference included numerous speeches. Bringing together 
reputed intellectuals, the conference displayed profound knowledge of the ideo- 
logical and political specificities of the German and Italian regimes. In the talks 
and speeches that were delivered at the gathering in the Orient Club, fascism was 
depicted as an all-encompassing threat. Topics on the agenda included ‘Fascism 
and Arab culture’ (Raja HuranT), ‘Fascism is the enemy of the woman’ (Maqbiila 
al-Shalq), ‘Fascism and the Arab peoples’ (Khalid Bakdash), ‘Fascism is the 
murder of thought’ (Iliyas Abu Shabka), and ‘The truth about Fascism’ (Tawfiq 
Yusuf 'Awwad). 123 On behalf of the preparatory committee of the conference, 
the Lebanese intellectual and activist Ra’Tf KhurT had outlined the context of 
the meeting, and the urgency of a united stand. Although strongly influenced by 
Marxism, KhurT himself had not joined the Communist Party - though he contrib- 
uted significantly to the activities of the League and the growing public attention 
it had gained. While his introductory talk highlighted the need for local action, 
it also provided a detailed analysis of society under fascist rule. Addressing the 
audience, KhurT declared: 

This conference shows that the resistance against fascism here [in Lebanon 
and Syria] is no longer limited to followers of this or that conviction; this 
resistance is increasingly encompassing the people as a whole. This is due to 
the fact that fascism is not an enemy of a [particular] group within the people, 
but it is the enemy of the people as a whole. . . . Our relations with the demo- 
cratic states were no love affair; but whatever our problem with these coun- 
tries, we do not want Fascism to intervene in our affairs, letting its imperialist 
claws dig themselves into our region. 124 

Within these circles, the democratic option continued to reverberate as a plausible 
political ideal; yet, the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of August 1939 ultimately chal- 
lenged this position. While antifascist circles had argued in favour of democratic 
rule as an essential step in their fight for socialism and communism, the shift of 
Stalin’s Soviet Russia placed such convictions in question. In addition, the sup- 
pression of political life by French authorities since summer 1939 and the mount- 
ing repressions against most political movements increasingly undermined any 
talk of democratic rule. 

For pan- Arab nationalist currents, as represented by the Arslan brothers and the 
ANP, the latest events only confirmed their position vis-a-vis France and its dem- 
ocratic allies. With regard to their struggle for independence, Germany’s national- 
ist and authoritarian outlook was not necessarily a drawback, but in many respects 
provided the German regime with an additional attraction. While the Arab Club 
had explicitly linked its pro-German overtures to the National Socialist ideology, 
others remained fascinated by Germany’s successful struggle against the ‘chains 
of Versailles’ - and continued to entertain vague hopes for German material aid in 
the various local struggles. 
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Echoes of Nazism in intellectual discourses: community, 
revival, and the enemies of the nation 

Traces of National Socialist politics and fascination for the successes of the 
German regime were not only discernible in formations of the youth or in orga- 
nizational contacts and links to German officials. Facets of National Socialist 
thought increasingly echoed in intellectual debates as well. Monographs and 
numerous magazines offer an insight into elaborated reconstructions and often 
critical assessments of contemporary German thought. In this context, the writ- 
ings of widely read thinkers ever more impacted on the political scenery of the 
time. Magazines such as al-Hadith, al- Irfan, and al-Tamaddun al-Isldmi- which 
were often closely related to activist cultural circles and clubs - aimed at a direct 
intervention in society. 


National education and the philosophy of the nation 

The renaissance of the nation lay at the core of Arab philosophical thought. 
Since the early 1930s, the quest for philosophical foundations of an Arab 
revival had become ever more pressing. The Damascene magazine Majallat 
al-Mu allimin w-al-Mu allimdt which was co-edited by the renowned intellectu- 
als Jamil Sallba and Kamil Ayyad, illustrated the openness for outside inspira- 
tion. Being dedicated to the development of national education, the magazine 
offered comparative approaches on questions of teaching, socialization, and 
methods of instruction. In late 1935, the magazine published an article that 
explicitly drew on the experience of other nations’ revival. In this context, Germany 
was named as one: 

The revolution of the German people only came about with the help of the 
iron youth; the revolution is the result of the alarm of the German youth and 
its distress following the world war, its suffering of the pains of unemploy- 
ment and the bitterness of poverty. This revolution is not restricted to a libera- 
tion from foreign treaties and bounds, but compounds of an inner revolution 
aiming at ending the past age and following new ways of life. 125 

The image of an ‘inner revolution’ that was to be inspired in the hearts of the 
next generation reflected a prevailing mood of a steady decline of society; change 
was not about reform, but about a revolution of values and traditions, about 
the creation of ‘new ways of life’. Articles continued to be published on the Hitler 
Youth and its role and links within German society; 126 interest, however, had 
become much broader, addressing the very educational reasoning of paramilitary 
organizations and the role of the youth - these ‘soldiers of war and guardians of 
peace’ 127 - within a nation’s struggle for revival. 

Introducing one of the various contemporary publications dealing with educa- 
tional questions, Munir al-NusulI, the son of the eminent leader of the Lebanese 
scouts movement, MuhyT al-DTn al-NusulI, declared ‘the best service for man to 
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serve his nation \umma\ is his sympathy for its children, and to strive for sincere 
national education.’ 128 In a chapter dedicated to the links between education and 
politics, Nusull wrote: 

it is necessary that the government has goals, which it is striving for with 
wise determination. The President has the first responsibility to ensure the 
implementation of the curriculum on all levels. He must be an honest inspec- 
tor of this nation from whose midst he was chosen. ... In this book, we will 
not go deeper into this issue, we will only focus on its educational side - a 
side which we consider of highest importance for society. Aren’t the modern 
nations that had recently experienced a renaissance - Italy, Germany, and 
Turkey - a confirmation of what we have just said? 129 

While the bearer of change was the youth, it was the nation and its ‘honest inspec- 
tor’ that were to supervise its education. National education as a key to national 
revival required new organizations and new educational patterns; yet, in the first 
place, it was meant to foster a philosophy of the nation that would re-introduce 
glorious national traditions, values, and myths into the minds and souls of its 
children. 130 

In this context, foreign education was the exact opposite of their aspirations. 
Despite the popularity of missionary schools, of the American University of 
Beirut and the Universite Saint Joseph, according to this view their curricula 
obstructed any true national upbringing. ‘The foreign teacher is the stumbling 
stone on the way to independence’, 131 Nusull had pointedly concluded. This per- 
ception implied demands for a national education that would not be limited to the 
elites, but would be directed to an entire generation, serving as the nation’s body 
in the future. While education had for a long time been confined to urban and 
elitist sectors of society, education was more and more seen as a necessity for the 
population as a whole. 

QustantTn Zurayq, an emerging icon of pan-Arab nationalist thought, shared 
this view. His position as a teacher at the American University of Beirut, his presi- 
dency over the Arab Nationalist Party and his influential role in the cultural club 
al-Urwa al-Wuthqd gave him a distinguished voice. National education, for him, 
‘produces the awareness of the individual that he is a living part of the body of the 
nation. This awareness pushes him to fulfil his duty towards his nation in its most 
complete form.’ 132 Related to this ‘awareness’ of one’s belonging to the nation 
was the search for a national philosophy that was to provide mutual links between 
the members of the nation. The concept of an authentic culture provided a pos- 
sible answer. A frequent occurrence were articles that tended to determine shared 
cultural foundations and to identify their traces in contemporary Levantine societ- 
ies. Reflecting the fragmented state of society, its assumed glorious past, and its 
desired future, numerous authors scrutinized Arab history for answers. 133 

Anthropological theories were increasingly quoted to legitimize ideological 
claims. 134 In addition to reflections about history and culture, questions about 
the origin of man and assumed diversification in racial and ethnic communities 
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emerged in debates about the foundations of the Arab nation. The interest reflected 
in contemporary Syrian and Lebanese writings for Europe and for European fin- 
de-siecle thinkers is striking. 135 In the years preceding the Second World War, 
intellectuals increasingly turned to the works of authors such as Friedrich Nietz- 
sche, Gustave Le Bon, and Victor Hugo. Nietzsche’s concept of an Ubermensch, 
for instance, lay at the core of several articles that featured in the recently founded 
cultural weekly magazine al-Amali. 136 Interest was further promoted by an Arab 
translation of Nietzsche’s Thus spoke Zarathustra that was published by FilTks 
Faris in 1938; 137 recent reinterpretations of Nietzsche’s ‘philosophy of power’ 138 
among intellectuals in Europe echoed in local intellectual debates as well. 139 
In addition, Nietzsche’s critique of the state of morality in European societies 
provided answers that were considered relevant for the Arab context. 140 

The journal al-Amall was a prominent outlet for these reflections. The journal 
was edited by 'Umar Farrukh, who had studied in Leipzig during the mid-1930s. 
His esteem for German Romantic thought was not limited to nineteenth-century 
thinkers, but extended to its volkisch expressions of the twentieth century as well. 
In a series of articles devoted to the Deutsche Glaubensbewegung, the ‘move- 
ment of German faith’, Farrukh discussed the widespread assumption of a secular 
core of National Socialist thought. Focusing on the volkisch movement led by 
Alfred Rosenberg, Farrukh tried to trace the origins of a ‘German faith’. Going 
back to Meister Eckhart and the Christian reformer Martin Luther, Farrukh saw 
the movement as a spiritual revival of the German Volk.' 4 ' Nietzsche, here again, 
was perceived as essential. As the founder of the movement in its contemporary 
form Farrukh argued, Nietzsche ‘did believe in nothing other than something 
that was emanating from the spirit of the people and that was practised by the 
people’, 142 that was adding to its spiritual power. The movement now longed to 
reform German society according to its authentic spiritual essence: 

The Germans wish to free themselves in their faith from all foreign chains 
which do not fit to their philosophy and to their ways of thinking, which do not suit 
their highest ideals they want to live for. For that reason they found themselves a 
philosophical current which they called: movement of German faith. 143 

The foundations of the nation 

The second half of the 1930s witnessed a significant development of the theoretical 
elaborations of Arab nationalist thought. In various respects, nationalist thinkers 
had promoted the sophistication of their concepts that had gradually taken root in 
the diverse nationalist currents. In the Syrian and Lebanese context, monographs 
contributed by Edmond Rabbath, Antun Sa'ada, and Qustantln Zurayq were dedi- 
cated to the question of national identity and the origin of the nation. 144 Many of 
these works offer an insight into contemporary perceptions of Romantic German 
and National Socialist nationalist thought. 

Racial theories, as formulated by Arthur de Gobineau and Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, and elaborated by National Socialist ideologists, hardly reverber- 
ated in Arab nationalist discourses in their original forms; the premises of these 
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theories were generally rejected. Yet, such objections were often a matter of 
definition, rather than of principle. In fact, an ideal-typical antagonism between 
‘ethnos’ and ‘demos’, which juxtaposed a French republican understanding of the 
nation as a community of choice with a German biologistic concept of a natural 
Volk, rarely echoed in Arab nationalist discourses. While biological concepts of 
a distinct and pure communal entity appeared scientifically questionable, defini- 
tions of community that were based on supra-historical traits nevertheless allowed 
for a quasi-natural determination of communal boundaries. 

The theories of the French medical doctor and social psychologist Gustave Le 
Bon, who had attracted much favourable attention for his positive depiction of 
Arab civilization, figured as a prominent point of reference for these concepts. 
Yet, his views did not remain unchallenged. In an outstanding critique of Le Bon’s 
writings, Mahmud al-Manjur! vehemently questioned Le Bon’s culturalized per- 
ceptions of community. Le Bon’s assertion of historically formed mental differ- 
ences between the peoples, which he held responsible for the different grades of 
civilization, went contrary to Manjuri’s conviction. While Le Bon had modified 
racial theories, his premise of historically formed races reflected a cultural deter- 
minism that resembled the concept of distinct communities that was forwarded by 
biologist racial thought. In contrast, for Manjuri, differences between the peoples 
were social; while the physical appearance might vary, the human psyche was 
one. ‘Isn’t the human being a human being in the first place?’, 145 Manjuri had 
asked rhetorically. In his view, inequalities between the peoples were no justifi- 
cation for colonial ambitions; instead, they were an appeal to reason and to the 
political will to do justice. 

Antun Sa'ada’s elaborations about ‘race’ and ‘nation’ were important contribu- 
tions to the ongoing debates. Already in his early writings, Sa'ada had discussed 
questions related to the origin of nations, and had attempted to determine their 
characteristic traits. His work The Evolution of Nations, which was to a large part 
written during his prison term in 1936, provided an detailed explanation of his 
thoughts. In his introduction, Sa'ada highlighted the relevance of the nation for 
the individual and its relevance for the well-being of humankind. 146 Sa'ada’s claim 
of a distinct Syrian nation clearly differed from other communal conceptions of 
the time that were based either on Arab or Lebanese particularities, or on Christian 
or pan-lslamic loyalties. 

For Sa'ada, modern science had proved that the belief in racial purity of nations 
was untenable. Referring to the work Race and Civilization. A Critical Examina- 
tion of Racial Theories, written by the Austrian economist Friedrich Hertz, Sa'ada 
questioned a core aspect of German racial thought. Yet, while acknowledging that no 
nation could be ‘pure’ in a racial sense, Sa'ada’s theories are strikingly reminiscent 
of Le Bon’s concept of ‘historical races’. 147 

According to Sa'ada, nations were indeed composed of a variety of differ- 
ent racial groups: “[T]he nation is a mixture of different human races [suldldt 
bashriyya\.’ m Thus, not purity but distinctiveness lay at the core of his nationalist 
concept: 
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[T]he nation is a group of people living a life with shared interests, with a 
shared destiny and shared mental-material constituents in a defined area of 
land from which it has - over the path of history - attained particular traits 
and characteristics that distinguishes this group from others. 149 

Following this assumption, the Syrian nation had come into being long before the 
Arab conquest of the Syrian lands, precluding any productive Arab cultural influ- 
ences in the formation process of this nation. 150 While the genius and the message 
of the Syrian nation was a result of its particular historical racial constitution in 
ancient history, recent influences from outside were not seen as prolific, but as 
corrupting and undermining its very essence. In this respect, Sa'ada’s claim of a 
Syrian distinctiveness that derived from particular geographical and spiritual con- 
ditions only varied the assumed origins of national characteristics. Not biology, 
but early history served as the basis determining today’s national composition and 
the deriving distinct message of the nation. 151 

Sa'ada’s objection to Zionism and Jews was important for his concept of the 
Syrian nation. 152 Given his attempts to nationalize Islam and Christianity as 
expressions of a Syrian spirit, the conflict with the Jews was closely related to his 
idea of the Syrian nation. Not only were Jewish assertions of nationhood baseless; 
in addition, Jewish nationalism was explicitly perceived as an immediate threat 
obstructing the very existence of the Syrian nation. While Jews lacked all neces- 
sary constituents to form a nation, Sa'ada argued, they personified the existing 
threats faced not only by the Syrian nation, but by others as well. 

This facet of Sa'ada’s ideological outlook is expressed in detail in articles and 
statements made in the outlets of the party. The journal al-Nahda, which was 
published in Beirut from 1937 onwards, and most importantly Suriya al-Jadlda, 
which was published in Brazil since early 1939, offer evidence of a consistent 
anti-Semitic Weltanschauung that went far beyond traditional Christian anti- 
Jewish resentments. 153 Here, sectarianism, Jewishness and Bolshevism were per- 
ceived as being part and parcel of a concerted attack against the nation. Jews, 
in this regard, were merely symbols for the destructive influences of anti- and 
non-nationalist thought. 

Already in the first number of Suriya al-Jadlda in March 1939, Sa'ada dedi- 
cated an editorial to the renaissance of the Syrian umma, in which explicit refer- 
ence to an assumed Syrian-Jewish antagonism was made. According to Sa'ada, 
the Syrian nation had recently witnessed a revival, casting off outdated loyal- 
ties and regaining its national spirit; yet, such a revival had not been complete, 
and ‘mental-spiritual diseases’ of the past - identified here with the striving for 
‘Jewish particularities’ 154 - continued to prevail among parts of its people. 

The image of destructive Jewish influences on the nation clearly echoed in 
other contexts as well; Judaism, for instance, was identified as the driving force 
of Bolshevism, while the early twentieth century anti-Semitic forgery of the Pro- 
tocols of the Elders of Zion featured as a way of illustrating the conspiratorial 
approaches of Judaism to the nations and peoples of the world. 155 Soviet Russia, 
in this view, had turned into its main bastion. In fact, German-Russian relations 
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were interpreted according to this mindset. In May 1939, in the light of reports 
about a possible rapprochement between Hitler and Stalin, Suriyya al-Jadida had 
published a comment offering an insight into its ideological outlook: 

Will the two opponents agree? Will Hitler and Stalin, the Nazi and the Com- 
munist, the enemy of the Jews and the creation of the Jews, reconcile? Will 
Hitler achieve his last success? Will history grant him the biggest victory that 
is known [in the history of] mankind? Will he tear away Russia from Bolshe- 
vism, and ultimately separate Russia from the democratic countries that are 
ruled by the Jews? . . . We see that Hitler has his hands in these changes [that 
were recently taking place in the USSR] and that he is working since long 
for Russia’s salvation from the Jews and from Bolshevism. He had been in 
close contact with Stalin over the last years to determine the fate of the Jews 
and [to thwart] their ambitions. If our view is correct, Hitler will be the great 
saviour of Russia, as much as he is the saviour of Germany. This might be the 
final blow to the states that are flaunting democracy, freedom, and the protec- 
tion of the weak. ... If this view is correct, Hitler will be the great saviour of 
human kind from the greatest myth known to history. 156 

During these years, Syrian Nationalist ideology as formulated by Sa'ada was thus 
devoid of explicit references to German National Socialist racial theories; yet, its 
notion of authentic nations with distinct characteristics was reminiscent of central 
patterns of National Socialist thought. In addition, the hostility against Jews as 
symbols for the existing threats to the foundations of the nation echoed a central 
feature of the National Socialist world view. 

Edmond Rabbath’s work Unite syrienne el devenir arabe differed in various 
aspects from Syrian Nationalist thought as formulated by Sa'ada. As a member 
of the National Bloc and a deputy in the Syrian parliament, the Greek-Orthodox 
intellectual from Aleppo stood for a secular current of pan-Arab nationalism. 
Rabbath’s defence of the Arab character of the Syrian nation was an important 
rebuttal of recent French politics. Henri Lammens’ La Syrie. Precis historique, 
which had been published in 1921, had furnished French official rhetoric with 
important arguments for their objections to Arab unity and pan-Arab nationalist 
politics. 157 Rabbath and, two years after him, in 1939, Zurayq provided detailed 
responses that were meant to refute these claims of a distinct Syrian history and 
to emphasize the Arab character of Syria and its shared history and descent within 
the broader Arab world. 158 

Yet, while Rabbath supported the idea of an ethnic ‘amalgam’ that lay at the 
origin of the Arab nation - an idea that went counter to basic National Socialist 
thought - he introduced a central paragraph of his work with a quotation from Hit- 
ler’s Mein Kampf. ‘Men who share the same blood have the same fatherland.’ 159 
While it was the idea of ‘unity’ that lay at the centre of his thought - and not 
‘purity’ - Rabbath nevertheless echoed Hitler’s claim of an essential territorial 
link between the nation and its territory. Noteworthy, however, is the fact that 
Rabbath’s thoughts did not imply a German-French antagonism. Writing in 1937 
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in the wake of the signing of the French-Syrian treaty, the French-educated Rab- 
bath explicitly drew on French historical experiences; for him, quoting Hitler did 
not evoke a rupture with France. 160 It was the nation’s right to its natural territory 
and national unity that Hitler had justly called for. 

In various regards, Zurayq’s work National Consciousness resembled Rab- 
bath’s writings. While Rabbath’s thoughts can be read as a defence of Arab nation- 
alism against French objections, Zurayq explicitly addressed an Arab audience. 161 
The consolidation of the Arab nation was the main intention of his work. Zurayq 
called for the formulation of a ‘national philosophy’ that would allow for the over- 
coming of ‘intellectual anarchy’ 162 in Arab society, unifying the Arab nation and 
creating a shared pan- Arab ethnocultural identity. 163 Reflecting idealistic notions 
of the Arab nation, his historical deduction of the core of this nation echoed wide- 
spread assumptions of an existing distinct Arab civilization. Similarly to Rabbath, 
the Christian-Orthodox historian did not question the importance of Islamic his- 
tory for the Arab nation. The importance of Islam, however, was not seen in its 
religious practices or in its concrete religious interpretations and commandments; 
rather, it stood for a communal spirit that was to provide guidelines not only 
for Muslims, but for Arab society as a whole. 164 The distinct ‘noble message’ 165 
of the Arab nation, which it is due to fulfil among the nations, was owed to its 
shared history and civilization. In this aspect, the Arab nation was no different 
from others: 

This is nothing to be afraid of. The awareness for the message of the nation 
might in many cases have acquired extremist forms, it may be taken as a 
cover for material ambitions - as it was done by Western states throughout 
their colonial history and during the World War, and as it is done by Japan 
during these days - but in our case the danger is not one of excess and exag- 
geration, but of neglect and imperfection. We are not befallen by a love to 
control and to impose rule, but by a lack of determination, and a weakness of 
faith. We, if we were to adopt this thinking [the belief in the message of the 
Arab nation], and if we were to feel this awareness, our jihad for freedom and 
independence would acquire a new meaning. 166 

In this context, Zurayq explicitly referred to Germany and its forceful re-emergence 
among the nations. While such fascination drew on German nineteenth-century 
Romantic nationalist thought, it reflected ambivalent silence towards National 
Socialist concepts and thoughts. 


Legitimacy of rule and the prospects of political order 

The question of the nation, of its origins and its constituents, was closely linked to 
questions of rule, the balance of power, and the relations between individual and 
community. Given the political restrictions under French mandate rule in general 
and the uncertainties following the conclusion of the treaties with France, the 
prospects for the social and political order of the future Syrian and Lebanese 
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states had turned into an ever more urgent issue. The evolving conflict, opposing 
the Axis powers on the one hand, and Britain and France on the other, further sub- 
stantiated the need to adopt a position in a possible global confrontation between 
dictatorial and democratic regimes. The question of legitimacy of rule was highly 
controversial. It was not necessarily bound to the guarantee of individual rights; 
instead, in the local context, legitimacy of leadership could as much derive from 
its successful preservation of the nation. For many, the perception of Nazism and 
Italian Fascism was thus closely linked to their ability to flirther national ambitions. 

In this regard, cultural journals again played an important role in shaping and 
mirroring public opinion. Al-Hadfth, for instance, offered various approaches and 
perspectives to the crucial questions of the time. Three extended articles by Salah 
al-DTn al-TarzT are noteworthy for their analysis of the ideological and politi- 
cal specificities of Italian Fascism and German Nazism. In his accounts of the 
take-over of power by these two movements, TarzT traces their origins and their 
legitimacy as patterns of rule. The establishment of Fascist and National Socialist 
regimes is depicted here as a reaction to a state of defeat and the spread of anarchy 
in the midst of society; Mussolini as much as Hitler aimed for a revival, a nahda 
of the nation. Despite critical assessments of specific traits of these movements, 
TarzT nevertheless refrained from questioning the legitimacy of either rule: 

We will not be hard in our judgement of Mussolini, because the reforms 
which he had implemented in Italy prove his capability and his wisdom in 
organizing affairs. He is an oppressive tyrant, but his tyranny derives from 
his national compassion. 167 

In a similar way, Nazism was perceived as a basically legitimate project whose 
judgement should be left to history: the ultimate criteria for an assessment of its 
rule and its ideological outlook was not its ideology and political practice in itself, 
but its success in reviving the nation. 168 

Such priority given to the well-being of the nation matched an elitist outlook 
that characterized most Arab nationalist trends. Despite their immediate origins 
in an emerging mass mobilization of society, the widespread idea of a national 
avant-garde leading - and paving - the way for the nation mirrored the image of 
a strong and resolute leadership determined to rule. As for one, 'Umar Farrukh 
explicitly declared dictatorial rule a necessity and an expression of nature: 

There is no doubt that 1 hate a dictator ruling my life and death; but I respect 
him because I see the might of his person, which I - as any one else - do not 
possess. What is love and respect other then fear in the face of something we 
do not possess! 169 

To this, the ‘symbolic ensemble’ 170 of the SNP was an equal in every sense. Since 
its inception in the early 1930s, the party had longed for an authoritarian order that 
was not limited to the party itself, but was meant to apply to society as a whole. 
The quasi-messianic position of Sa'ada as the leader of the party was not only due 
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to the difficult conditions of the early clandestine party; it closely reflected the 
party’s understanding of appropriate social relations amongst the nation. Democ- 
racy and democratic relations between the state and its citizens, in this view, were 
mere illusions propagated by European powers to cover its imperial ambitions. 171 
The excessive use of oath, symbols, and rituals, which were developed by the 
party, put the submission of the individual into daily practise. 

Such views and practices did not remain unchallenged. With an ever-increas- 
ing number of reports about the suppression of rights and liberties in Germany, 
awareness of the importance of individual rights and freedoms was strengthened 
in other parts of society. In addition, the success of the Popular Front in France 
and the threats posed by Nazism and Fascism to democratic societies in Europe 
had fostered fascination for the ideals of the French Revolution. 172 While support 
for democracy and human rights was often raised in the context of French-Syrian 
and French-Lebanese negotiations, circles affiliated to the League against Nazism 
and Fascism in Syria and Lebanon and the magazine al-TaVia explicitly called for 
the defence of democracy as a general political vision. 

The intellectual and political activist Ra’Tf KhurT was the most explicit in his 
defence of liberties and individual’s rights. 173 In his historical study Human Rights. 
From Where and Whither? which was published in 1937, KhurT traced the history 
of social struggles for liberation from oppression and authoritarian rule. Arguing 
from a Marxist understanding of history, KhurT saw the extension of rights of the 
individual vis-a-vis the political powers as a result of a continuous struggle for 
liberation. Beginning with ancient societies in Pharaonic times, the phases of this 
struggle - each reflecting a distinct set of social organizations of an increasingly 
complex human society - had led to the formation of the early twentieth century’s 
bourgeois societies. The three ‘classic democratic revolutions’ 174 in Britain, Amer- 
ica, and France, which were led by the middle classes against the monarchies and 
the aristocratic order, had considerably strengthened the position of the individual 
as the source and ultimate aim of political power. Today’s European democra- 
cies, KhurT argued, stood for this chapter of human history. Notwithstanding their 
relative advance, these societies still remained far removed from liberating all its 
members. While bourgeois revolutions had imposed limited political rights and 
personal freedoms, economic well-being was still out of reach for most parts of 
society. Although the Bolshevist Revolution in Russia came close to realizing the 
liberation of the human being, for KhurT, liberation from economic inequality 
remained a major goal for future political struggles in other parts of the world 
as well. Yet, considering the threats posed by Fascism and Nazism, bourgeois 
democracy nevertheless represented an important achievement that was worth 
supporting. Despite the ‘betrayal’ of the European bourgeoisies, which - while 
liberating themselves - had transposed oppression to the colonies, the democratic 
nations were still essential references for local proletarian classes and colonized 
societies. 175 

The outbreak of the Second World War and the occupation of France by German 
forces suppressed any hope for a truly republican France. Previously, with the end 
of the general strike in February 1936, France had temporarily improved its image 
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as a political and intellectual reference. During these years, the radiance of Germany, 
as an example of national revival, was closely bound to the decline and re-emer- 
gence of popular expectations placed on the French Popular Front government. In 
addition to the changing hopes that were due to promises and frustrations related 
to the politics of the French government and local French authorities, profound 
changes of the existing social and political order contributed to a substantial fas- 
cination for the new German regime. The formation of new political actors on 
the one hand, and the urgent quest for new intellectual premises on the other, 
significantly prefigured the political options pursued by Levantine societies under 
French rule. While paramilitary organizations echoed the evolving success of 
mass politics, the intellectual quest for up-to-date interpretations of society and, 
even more importantly, for visions of a revival of the nation echoed a state of 
crisis that had affected Syrian and Lebanese societies. 

The idea of revolution - rather than reform - had gained considerable attrac- 
tion. National Socialist Germany, for some, provided important inspirations. Fas- 
cination for the revival of the German nation was not limited to the margins of 
society, but rather had entered mainstream nationalist discourses. In this regard, 
the positions adopted by progressive liberal and communist circles that were voic- 
ing their concern about the threats of war in Europe involved an explicit message 
for the local context as well: opposition to Nazism, for them, was no strategic 
choice, but echoed concerns about various traces of National Socialist thought 
that risked taking root in local political culture. 



4 Repercussions of the Second 
World War 

Facing the Axis in the Levant 
( 1939 - 1941 ) 


In late May 1940, only weeks before the fall of France and the subsequent impo- 
sition of an Italian Armistice Commission in the French mandates, the politi- 
cal activist and intellectual Muhammad NajatT SidqT concluded writing a study 
about the principles of Nazism. 1 In the light of an evolving rift within Arab soci- 
eties regarding the stance towards Nazism, SidqT questioned ever more popu- 
lar assumptions of an agreement between the Arab-Islamic world and the Nazi 
movement: Islamic traditions atid the principles of Nazism - do they match? was 
the title of his book. Neither intellectually nor strategically, SidqT argued, could 
Nazism provide inspiration; instead, its ideology was antagonistic towards the 
essence of Islam. Hence, the ‘taking sides of the Islamic world with the dem- 
ocratic side and its united stand against Nazi tyranny is first of all due to the 
Islamic spirit.’ 2 

Writing in early summer 1940, SidqT’s critique ofNazism mirrored the dramatic 
developments that had shaken Europe. Following Germany’s attack on Poland on 
1 September 1939, France and Great Britain had declared war, claiming leader- 
ship in an alliance against Nazi German ambitions. From the outset, this war had 
surpassed European borders, immediately affecting the Arab Middle East as well. 
As mandate powers, France as much as Britain had since summer 1939 put into 
place severe measures to ensure their grip on the respective mandates. According 
to a contemporary witness of these events, the popularity of ‘Hitler’ and ‘Musso- 
lini’ as names for newborn children stood for the prevailing esteem for these lead- 
ers and their impact on the local public. 3 Hitler, in fact, had become commonly 
known as 'Abu 'AH’, conveying fascination for his determination and bravery. 4 

Economically as much as strategically, mandated Lebanon and Syria were cor- 
nerstones for the remaining French empire. The outbreak of the war and the direct 
threat posed by Germany to the mandate power thus inspired major revisions of 
regional politics - revisions that were to reverberate in local discourses and to 
influence nationalist strategies and perspectives. 

In noticeable contrast to previous years, only a few first-hand accounts allow for 
detailed assessments of local encounters with National Socialist Germany during 
this early period of the Second World War. Adding to the censorship of news- 
papers, magazines, and books, repression of political activism significantly hin- 
dered public debate about imminent questions. Yet, political life did not come to 
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a standstill; despite the authorities’ strict control, many remained engaged in ever 
more pressing struggles for an independent political order. The confrontation with 
German Nazism and Italian Fascism obviously echoed in the actions and thoughts 
of politicians and intellectuals, but in the broader public as well. In the light of the 
turmoil of these years and the state of emergency - a state of emergency as much 
in a legal as in a social sense - echoes of such controversies remained fragmented, 
often reduced to traces left in pamphlets, short articles, speeches, and memoirs. 
As a major source for the reconstruction of public debates and political life during 
these years, documents from German and French archives are thus of particular 
importance - with all the evident limits and reservations. While for the 1930s 
various accounts from among the population allow popular views and actions to 
be placed within a broader social, economic, and intellectual context, the follow- 
ing reconstruction is dominated by sources reporting on such encounters, rather 
then reflecting original voices of those involved on the Arab side. Originating in 
most cases from within the French and German administration - i.e. notes writ- 
ten by the French Surete Generate or reports by the German Abwehr, the intel- 
ligence apparatus of the Wehrmacht, or the Auswartige Amt - these sources place 
emphasis on security matters and strategic assessments. Appraisals of intellectual 
contexts and social motivations are rare. 

A brief passage dedicated to this period in Albert Hourani’s early essay Syria 
and Lebanon paints an image of a society whose sole focus was national inde- 
pendence: political action was limited to the struggle for national sovereignty - 
repressive French rule and the turmoil of the time left no room for sophisticated 
ideological reasoning about political strategies and deeds. 5 Yet, it would be a mis- 
take to conclude that this reasoning was non-existent. Even during these years, 
ideology was not absent; rather, it continued to prefigure political choices and 
to shape social experiences that were to crystallize in future ideological trends 
and political currents. 6 While the limitation of contemporary sources thus poses 
additional obstacles to reconstruct public opinion, in itself it reveals an important 
feature of this time: these were the years not of a cultural and political bloom- 
ing; instead, they were times when societies were in waiting, oscillating between 
submission and resistance to a regional and international context that was out of 
their control. 

On the eve of war: echoes of German aggression in the 
mandates 

From summer 1939 until June 1940, politics in Syria and Lebanon were closely 
tied to France’s conflict with its eastern neighbour. Germany’s occupation of 
Bohemia and Moravia in March 1939, and the Italian attack on Albania in April, 
had added to the atmosphere of an immediate threat that had taken root in the 
minds of the European public. On 23 August 1939, the conclusion of the Ger- 
man-Russian non-aggression pact escalated concerns about evolving alliances 
that would place in question the existing European order. 
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Preparing for war 

In May 1939, four months before the outbreak of the war, the French High Com- 
missioner Gabriel Puaux outlined French politics towards the mandates. Follow- 
ing his return from Paris where he had consulted with the French government, 
Puaux repeated France’s willingness to conclude a treaty on the principles laid 
out in 1936. Yet, for the time being, the threats of war limited French options. 7 In 
Syria, the enduring crisis of government, which had persisted since the resigna- 
tion of the government in February 1939, facilitated a direct intervention of the 
French High Commissioner, who imposed a series of measures that were destined 
to guarantee the stability of local order. The suspension of the constitution and 
the dissolution of parliament figured among these. The imposition of a Council 
of Directors to direct the administrative work completed this intervention, sig- 
nificantly sidelining nationalist influence. 8 In Lebanon, constitutional life was 
granted an additional period of calm until early September. With the outbreak of 
the war, here again, the High Commissioner resorted to the dissolution of par- 
liament, the removal of the government, and the suspension of the constitution. 
The proclamation of martial law and the internment of personalities known for or 
suspected of pro-Axis inclination paved the way for freezing political activities of 
any kind. Fearing a possible attack by the Axis powers through the Balkans and 
Turkey, the stabilization of the inner front in the mandated territories had turned 
into a key priority. The dissolution of the Arab National Office for Research 
and Information, the Damascene Arab Club, and the SNP, as well as the impo- 
sition of strict censorship on the local press, was part of these measures. 9 On 
28 September 1939, the High Commissioner finally ordered the disbanding of 
the Syrian-Lebanese Communist Party. Despite its declaration of loyalty towards 
France at the beginning of the war, the French authorities had noted with con- 
cern its statements justifying the occupation of the eastern parts of Poland by the 
Soviet Russian troops. 10 

In addition to these measures, intensive efforts were made to rally public opin- 
ion around the Allies’ struggle with the puissances totalitaires . While the dis- 
solution of political parties and organizations reflected an attempt to prevent any 
opposition from within, propaganda was another means to distract the public from 
existing or prospective ties to the German regime. Since the end of April 1939, 
Germany had taken an active role in the guerre des ondes, which had developed 
between Britain and France on the one hand and Italy on the other. 11 Already in 
December 1937, during his visit to Berlin, Sa'Td Fattah al-Imam had drawn the 
attention of German officials to the potential impact of German Arabic broadcast- 
ing; for the time being, however, the proposal was rejected by the Auswartige 
Amt. In the light of the ongoing ‘propaganda war’ in the region, German involve- 
ment appeared undesirable as it risked being perceived as an anti-British gesture. 12 
It was only in late 1938 that such restraint was watered down. 

With Italian Radio Bari broadcasting since 1934 in Arabic, the French mandate 
authorities had observed the growing impact of radio transmissions as a means 
of propagating Fascist ideas and shaping public opinion. Since the late 1930s, 
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the Lebanese Yusuf al-Khazin acted as a speaker on Radio Bari, giving cred- 
ibility to its broadcasting to the Levant. 13 In reaction, French radio transmissions 
were intensified to counter Italian claims that risked weakening French positions. 
With the German-Russian agreement still in force, reservations among both Mus- 
lims and Christians against anti-religious regimes offered starting points to rally 
religious sentiment in support of the democratic states. 14 

As with the Italian transmissions from Rome and Tripoli, Radio Berlin-Zeesen’s 
Arabic language programme aimed at weakening France’s position. 15 Since the 
outbreak of the war, Germany had shifted the content of its propaganda, which in 
the pre-war years had remained largely confined to print media and the distribu- 
tion of pamphlets and books. It had long focused on Germany’s supposedly peace- 
ful intentions and diplomatic efforts, which Germany had undertaken in order to 
achieve justice for the German nation while maintaining peace. By autumn 1939, 
in contrast, German propaganda outlets began highlighting the conflict with Brit- 
ain and France and the necessity for their military defeat. This implied calls for 
dissent in the territories under French and British control. In addition, the trope of 
the Jew as a shared enemy had acquired an important place in the broadcasts on 
Radio Berlin-Zeesen. 16 

The Arabic programme gave further impetus to German anti-French propa- 
ganda, which continued to be no less intensively pursued by the German press 
agencies DNB and Transocean. 17 Already by September, the French authorities 
felt obliged to ban broadcasts from Radio Berlin-Zeesen in public . In the light of a 
noticeable fascination for the German successes in Poland, which was fostered by 
news and speeches on German radio, the gatherings in cafes and public places that 
in the past had produced an audience for German views were now prohibited. 18 
Interest in transmissions from Germany, however, continued, and the use of the 
Iraqi Yunis al-Bari as a major speaker of the Arabic language broadcasts added 
to its popularity. 19 Spreading rumours about measures taken by French authori- 
ties to obstruct Muslim pilgrimage to Mecca was one of the means used to draw 
on public concerns. 20 No less prominent was the featured reading of pro-German 
articles that had previously been published in Arab newspapers. As supposedly 
authentic voices of the Arab world, the use of such articles allowed for the trans- 
mission of German perspectives as formulated by Arab intellectuals and activ- 
ists. Newspapers that were edited by Syrian-Lebanese emigrants - amongst them 
the SNP-affiliated Suriya al-Jadlda - offered articles that served as welcome con- 
firmations of official German declarations. 21 

The French administration had set up a programme to counter the effects of such 
propaganda. Since early November, the French authorities in Damascus organized 
a daily screening of news in local cinemas in French and Arabic languages. With 
reduced prices for students, the events aimed at a younger educated audience, yet 
they also included special arrangements in locations that attracted a broader, often 
illiterate populace. 22 In addition, a series of public conferences was organized 
that was intended to provide a forum for intellectuals, potentially supporting the 
Allies’ cause. A first conference was held in December in the amphitheatre of 
Damascus University with the renowned intellectual Muhammad Kurd 'All, the 
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former head of the Academie Arabe, who was speaking about the ‘General char- 
acteristics of the Ommayids’. Two weeks later, former Syrian minister Mustafa 
Shihab was to address a similar audience with a lecture about ‘Racism from a 
political, philosophical and social perspective’. 23 Although not all of these talks 
entailed a clear political message, a French-sponsored cultural programme, which 
combined topics related to questions of ancient Arab-lslamic history with lectures 
about contemporary developments, allowed the highlighting of French goodwill 
towards local history and traditions. 


Facing the choice: democracy or dictatorship 

Such efforts were not entirely in vain. Censorship and propaganda had encour- 
aged expressions of support for the democratic states. Various newspapers that 
in the past had remained ambiguous about Nazism and German politics now 
energetically sided with the mandate power. In addition, the cooperation of Arab 
personalities with the German regime now drew sharp criticism. Referring to 
Yunis al-Barl and Shaklb Arslan, who had supposedly been declared ‘an honor- 
ary Aryan’ 24 by Hitler, several critical articles appeared in the local French and 
Arabic press. 25 

Assumed similarities between Islamic traditions and European democracies 
were central to articles that were published in cultural magazines. Reproducing 
a speech that had been broadcast earlier on French Radio Orient under the title 
‘Democracy and the Arabs’, the Aleppine magazine al-Hadith explicitly called 
on the Arab world to join the battle against Nazism for its own ends. 26 al- Irfan , 
a magazine of Shia-affiliation published in Sa'ida, shared this view; again, Islam 
itself was depicted as the source of Arab desires for the victory of democracy. 27 

Such expressions of solidarity with the Allies were not limited to the press; 
leading personalities went public with their support for France as a sole guarantor 
of independence. While the former leader of the Syrian revolt of the mid-1920s, 
the Druze Sultan Atrash, distanced himself from the pro-German stance adopted 
by Shaklb Arslan, 2S the Maronite Archbishop of Beirut, Ignatius Mubarak, voiced 
support for the Allies. In a sermon held in the cathedral of St Georges in Beirut on 
15 March 1940, Mubarak demanded to ‘pray for the victory of those powers who 
are defending the small nations’ right to life.’ 29 Leaders of Lebanese parties and the 
Syrian National Bloc added to these voices, inspiring rather confident assessments 
of the situation in the mandated territories amongst French officials. 30 

Yet, support for France and its British ally was not unquestioned. Contacts and 
affinities to Germany that in the past had been entertained by some personalities in 
press and politics survived both French administrative repressions and the turmoil 
of events in Europe. In a message to the High Commissioner, Amin al-Husaynl, 
who had since October 1937 taken refuge in a village close to the Lebanese town 
of Jounieh, where he was placed under supervision by the French authorities, 
declared his gratitude for France’s willingness to grant asylum to thousands of 
Palestinians. 31 Husaynl nevertheless avoided an explicit statement that could be 
regarded as supportive of the democratic states in their struggle against Nazism. 
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An expression of solidarity with France at the outset of the war would surely 
have left its marks on a public that had closely followed the events in Pales- 
tine and the political activities of its exiled leader. In his memoirs, the Lebanese 
'Uthman Kamal Haddad, a personal collaborator of HusaynT, details the context of 
HusaynT’s message and the considerations that had led to its formulation. Accord- 
ing to Haddad, the head of the French Surete Generate, Francis Colombani, had 
approached HusaynT, shortly after the outbreak of the war, demanding his signing 
of a pre-formulated message in support of France that was to be published in the 
Arab press. HusaynT rejected this, but promised to provide an alternative state- 
ment. Following consultations with his entourage, it appeared impossible for him 
to support the allied powers due to their politics in the Middle East. 32 HusaynT 
anticipated the discontent of the French authorities with this response and by 
mid-October secretly left for Baghdad to avoid French retaliation. 

The stand taken by several prominent journalists was similarly ambiguous. As 
public figures, who in many cases had themselves held political functions, jour- 
nalists served as starting points for German interventions. Jibran TuwaynT was 
one of the most reputable among those who in the past had maintained contacts 
with German officials. The former minister and founder of al-Nahar had been in 
contact with the German consulate in the late 1930s. While he remained opposed 
to Nazism as an authoritarian regime, his enmity towards Zionism had allowed for 
sympathies for the German case against the Jews. The German consulate thus con- 
sidered TuwaynT a ‘convinced anti-Semite’ 33 and for a long time held him in high 
esteem. In 1937, the German Consul General even suggested him to the Ministry 
of Propaganda as eligible to be included in an invitation to Arab journalists due to 
tour Germany. 34 In addition, according to French reports, TuwaynT had temporar- 
ily received financial support from German sources, and through Kamil Muruwa, 
a collaborator to al-Nahar at the time, had approached the German ambassador 
in Turkey in an attempt for further rapprochements. 35 As these approaches ulti- 
mately failed, most probably due to TuwaynT’s objection to Nazi politics in general, 
TuwaynT sided with the Allies. 

In contrast, Muruwa continued to voice sympathies for the German regime 
and to foster relations with them. Being a member of the ANP, his stance was not 
atypical for the party and many of its members. Since the troubles of early 1939 
that had shaken Damascus, the French authorities had imprisoned several mem- 
bers who were accused of stirring up unrest and public disorder. In the light of 
these circumstances governing both Lebanon and Syria, the Supreme Council of 
the party had decided to close down its Beirut centre and to relocate its leadership 
to Baghdad. While the members of the movement were called on to limit their 
activities, QustantTn Zurayq stepped down from his post as president, transferring 
all his party functions to Kazim al-Sulh. 36 

None of the administrative measures were levelled against the ANP as such. 
Its secrecy had allowed it to remain undiscovered as an organization. Up until 
its closure in September 1939, the Damascene al-NddT al-'Arabl was one of the 
most prominent party outlets. Based on his links to German officials, its president 
Sa'Td Fattah al-Imam was one of the main targets of French repressions. While 
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the club was closed down and its documents confiscated. Imam managed to hide 
in Damascus, and ultimately fled to Baghdad. 

The SNP was another major concern for the French authorities. Its popularity - 
the party had an estimated 5,000-6,000 supporters in 1939 - highlighted its role 
as a political actor. 37 While Sa'ada’s exile had affected the party’s activities, its 
cells and members continued to follow instructions that were transmitted through 
pamphlets and, according to French reports, through clandestine broadcasting. In 
October 1939, the French military justice opened an investigation against several 
of its members. Based on individual activities and, most importantly, on tracts 
written by Sa'ada that were interpreted as open calls for resistance, the party 
appeared as a relevant threat to the local order. 38 

While it was impossible to prove relations with the Axis, the party’s ideological 
orientation was a cause for concern. Sa'ada’s visit to Rome and Berlin in autumn 
1938 was a case in point. Fearing renewed reprisals, Sa'ada had in June 1938 left 
Beirut for an extended visit of the various party branches in South America. On 
his way, Sa'ada spent nearly three months in Italy and Germany, meeting various 
members of the local cells and handing down instructions. 39 In Berlin, Sa'ada’s 
visit reportedly coincided with the local branch’s sixth anniversary, adding to the 
excitement of the local community. 40 Given the attention that he had received 
from German officials, and the fact of an active SNP-cell in Berlin, Sa'ada’s rela- 
tions with the Axis powers were thought to have further intensified. Rumours 
even circulated according to which Sa'ada had actually met with Hitler. 41 

Soon after his arrival in Brazil, the local authorities voiced concern about his 
presence, for their part opening a judicial investigation to scrutinize his pro-Axis 
affiliations. In late March 1939, Sa'ada was arrested. While he admitted to encoun- 
ters with German and Italian officials, Sa'ada convinced the authorities that he 
entertained neither ideological sympathies nor strategic interest with regard to 
either Axis power. What was more, during his interrogation Sa'ada claimed that 
his encounters with Nazi and Fascist officials had left him disillusioned; French 
rule, Sa'ada argued, would be preferable to Italian or German. 42 Five weeks later, 
he was released from prison. 

Given the views reflected in Siiriya al-Jadida, the party’s newspaper that was 
published in Sao Paolo, doubts about Sa'ada’s position prevailed. Copies of the 
newspaper were available in the mandates and the French authorities closely scru- 
tinized the various articles that reflected pro-National Socialist views. In addition 
to its glorification of the za'Tm, the newspaper regularly featured reports and com- 
ments depicting the Allied war effort as an injustice against the German nation. 
Numerous anti-Semitic articles further highlighted the threat of a potential alliance 
between Sa'ada’s party and the Axis. 43 

Since his release from prison and settling in Argentina, Sa'ada had noted with 
concern the mounting pressure against him and his party, both in exile and in 
the territories under French mandate. Despite his frequent and detailed direc- 
tives, which he had passed on to the editing board of Suriya al-Jadida , the paper 
published several articles that were counter to his strategy. In a lengthy letter to 
the paper’s board of 10 November 1939, Sa'ada voiced sharp criticism about its 
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management and its editorial laxness with regard to content. As Sa'ada himself 
put it, the editorial line of Suriyd al-Jadlda had in the recent past become ‘more 
“Nazi” than Syrian nationalist’. 44 Pointing to the repressions directed against 
the party, Sa'ada outlined in detail the political directives that were to serve as a 
guideline for the editorial policy of the paper: 

1. The politics of the Syrian Nationalist Party is independent Syrian nation- 
alist politics, which is not mixed with politics of any foreign power. ... 

2. The politics of the Syrian Nationalist Party is not fascist. 3. The politics 
of the Syrian Nationalist Party is not National Socialist [ndzl\. 4. The poli- 
tics of the Syrian Nationalist Party is not ‘democratic’. 5. The politics of the 
Syrian Nationalist Party is neither communist nor Bolshevist. 6. The politics 
of the Syrian Nationalist Party are Syrian nationalist politics that submit to 
none other than the eighth basic principle [of the party]: ‘Syria’s interest is 
above all other interest.’ 7. On this basis, the politics of Suriyd al-Jadlda are 
neither fascist, nor National Socialist, nor ‘democratic’, nor communist or 
Bolshevist; they are Syrian nationalist. ... 12. At present, the political stand 
of the party towards France is one of attack against France and its Syrian 
policy, without closing all doors [for any future rapprochement]. The inten- 
tion is to prompt France’s convergence into the direction of the party. ... 13. 
The current political stand of the party towards the Rome-Berlin Axis is, in 
the first place, one of limited support to produce sufficient pressure on France 
and Britain to provoke a change of their negative stance towards Syria and 
its nationalist revival [nahda]. It is not meant to reflect trust in the politics of 
the said Axis or [to long for] the destruction of France and Britain. 14. The 
stand of the party towards the Berlin-Moscow axis is still in discussion. 15. 
As a result of [the mentioned] points 12, 13, 14, the administration and the 
editorial board of Suriyd al-Jadida have to avoid any unrestricted support for 
Rome and Berlin, and to direct their attack against France and Britain [based 
on nothing but] a Syrian nationalist perspective - and not from a perspective 
[that would take position in] the dogmatic or ideological conflicts between 
the totalitarian [al-kulliyya] and the democratic camps. 45 

In the light of rumours about Sa'ada’s links to the Axis, such guidelines were 
required to avoid arrests and political persecutions. As a political statement, 
Sa'ada’s directives reflected a position that was already adopted in the aftermath 
of the party’s exposure in late 1935: links to foreign powers or outside inspirations 
risked blurring the party’s claim of authenticity. As such, the statement refrained 
from assessing the evident ideological question raised by the ‘conflict between the 
totalitarian and democratic camps’ that was alluded to in this letter. 

The ambiguity of this position was not only visible in the conflict between 
Sa'ada and the editors of the newspaper; it was echoed in political statements made 
by leading party members in Lebanon and Syria. Notwithstanding the continu- 
ing correspondence, the party’s declarations and activities increasingly escaped 
Sa'ada’s control. As one incident on the eve of war illustrated, even among the 
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party’s leading personalities who had remained in close contact with its head in 
exile, Germany had indeed turned into an option. During a public function in Bayt 
Mary on 29 August, two days before the beginning of the war, members of the 
party had confidently expressed their conviction that German forces would soon 
arrive in the Levant, forcing the French occupier to leave the country. In their talks, 
these speakers claimed the presence of some 70 supporters of the SNP in Ger- 
many who were supposedly counselling the party about the developing events. 46 
In the months following the outbreak of the war, the authorities observed various 
similar incidents that had involved members of the SNP. 47 For these members, the 
programmatic outlook of the party obviously implied support for the Axis. 

The threat of reprisals was no less pressing to Shaklb Arslan, the editor of La 
Nation Arabe in Geneva. In February 1939, Arslan had temporarily left Switzer- 
land for Damascus following France’s decision to give in to demands raised by 
the Syrian government and its acceptance of Arslan’s return to the mandates. Yet, 
rumours about potential problems with the French authorities that Arslan might 
be facing upon his arrival in Damascus provoked a lengthy stopover in Egypt, 
from where finally, in summer 1939, he returned to Geneva. 48 Mounting finan- 
cial problems were among the reasons that had then prompted a renewed visit to 
Berlin. Three weeks after the beginning of the war, Arslan appeared in the German 
capital and did nothing to reduce the political symbolism of such a gesture. The 
German as well as the French media reported his appearance, depicting the visit 
as an explicit statement in the context of the war. On his return to Switzerland 
only a few weeks later, an inquiry was opened that threatened to call into ques- 
tion Arslan’s residence rights in Geneva. Although this threat was finally averted, 
Arslan was informed that if he were to leave the country again in the future, his 
re-entry would be prevented. 49 Deprived of the various freedoms he had enjoyed 
and limited to few platforms from which to publicize his opinions, the obstacles 
posed by the Swiss authorities for the publication of La Nation Arabe further 
sidelined a voice that had significantly shaped the Arab struggles during the past 
two decades. 

The fate of going into exile, which was central to the experience of many activ- 
ists at this time, was an expression of the entanglement of Arab struggles with the 
mounting conflicts among the European powers. In summer 1940, while France 
had been defeated at home, political opposition in the mandates was successfully 
suppressed. As much as the imminent German occupation of France, the exile 
of leading nationalist circles was to turn into an important factor for shaping the 
Levantine political scenery in the near future. In June 1940, the choice between 
solidarity and opposition to France - and in consequence, also to Germany - posed 
itself in an entirely new light. 

Local politics and the conflict between Britain, Free France, 
and the Axis: resistance, accommodation, and collaboration 

On 22 June 1940, the German-French Armistice Agreement was signed. Two 
days later, on 24 June, a similar agreement was concluded in Rome between Italy 
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and France. The conventions were meant to regulate France’s relations with the 
Axis and to establish preliminary rules for cooperation and the administration 
of the territories affected by the French defeat. The French Levantine mandates, 
however, were only dealt with in passing; in fact, only the French-Italian conven- 
tion included an article detailing the respective steps to be taken and the distribu- 
tion of responsibilities and competencies. Italy had entered the war no earlier than 
10 June, encouraged by Germany’s unexpectedly rapid successes on the western 
front. Since the creation of the Axis in late 1936, Germany had accepted Italy’s 
priority both in North Africa and in the Levant, leaving these regions to Italian 
ambitions. Hitler’s disinterest in the Arab world and the strategic priorities in 
Europe had allowed Germany’s ally a rather free hand. Hitler’s decision to direct 
the next offensive against Soviet Russia, which was already taken in late 1940, 
further restrained investment in potential developments in the Mediterranean. 
The signing of the armistice agreements reflected these priorities, much to the 
dismay of the French government. Exposing the French Mediterranean territories 
to Italian manoeuvres, Germany knowingly aggravated French alarm. Not only 
had France lost control over the Mediterranean; it had lost this control to its major 
strategic foe. 

Both armistice conventions called for a demobilization and disarmament of 
French forces that were not required to maintain order and for territorial defence. 50 
The French-Italian convention clarified the administrative procedures through 
which French measures would be supervised. Among these, it regulated the cre- 
ation of an Italian Armistice Commission (IAC) that was charged with the super- 
vision of the implementation of the convention and the harmonization of the 
measures with Germany and France. 51 


The Armistice Commission and Axis networking 

The creation of the IAC, whose headquarters were located in Turin, was soon 
followed in late August by the installation of a delegation in Beirut. In addi- 
tion to some 50 Italian officials, it included several local agents and a handful of 
German officials. 52 Not all were pleased by the arrival of the delegation. While 
the French High Commissioner Puaux was concerned about the now immediate 
Italian access to the mandates, Britain expressed a strong objection to any Axis- 
led occupation or any military use of the territories. The concern among the local 
public was no less obvious. The Italian presence was viewed in the same context 
as Italian expansionism in Northern and Eastern Africa; the Italian occupation 
of Albania in April 1939 and Italy’s involvement in the disputes over the Sanjak 
only gave an additional reason to suspect similar objectives in the Levant. Even 
more important was a growing conviction that France’s defeat had actually called 
into question the very existence of the mandate as an internationally legitimized 
framework of foreign rule. Given the new situation, for many, the time had come 
to turn a long-standing demand into reality - this was now formulated as ‘Syria 
for the Syrians!’ 53 
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Since the arrival of the Italian commission, Italian officials made considerable 
efforts to improve Italy’s standing with the local public; despite explicit limi- 
tations of the IAC’s formal functions, members of the commission soon began 
agitating against the French administration. In addition to a statement in favour of 
Arab independence, Italian officials pursued various channels to promote Italian 
interests in the mandates. 54 In this respect, priority was given to the Maronite com- 
munity. A Free French report about the activities of the IAC reveals close contacts 
with local political and religious Maronite leaders. 55 In addition to encounters 
with the archbishops 'Abdallah Khurl and Ignatius Mubarak, Italian officials had 
approached the Supreme Council of the Maronite Phalangists. Facilitated by the 
intermediary work of Yusuf al-Khazin and Yusuf Sawda, the commission tended 
to foster an image of Fascist Italy as a guarantor of an independent Christian 
Lebanon. Strong protests by the French government against such activities, which 
were a direct threat to the French position, finally led the IAC in Beirut to slow 
down its campaign. 56 

By November 1940, in the light of the obstacles that were in the way of a rap- 
prochement with the Maronites, Italian officials shifted direction. Again, Sawda ’s 
role was important. Openly announcing an Italian desire to take over the mandates 
from France, Italian officials had - apparently all the while lobbying for Maronite 
sympathies - assured Muslim interlocutors of their intention to improve the eco- 
nomic situation and to work for a unified Arab state under a Muslim ruler. These 
efforts produced no change in the broader public opinion. While Italian attempts 
to buy the voice of local newspapers met with reluctant responses, a meeting 
with prominent Muslim figures organized by the commission did nothing to over- 
come concerns about Italian intentions. 57 Another channel pursued by the IAC 
was more successful. Through the intermediary activity of Iskandir al-Riyashl, 
a former editor of the journal al-SihdfT al-Ta'ih, Italian officials had reportedly 
managed to convince the leading nationalist personalities Riyad al-Sulh, Ihsan 
al-Jabiri, Farid Zayn al-DTn, and ShukrT al-Quwwatll to coordinate Arab nation- 
alist politics in close relation with Italy. 58 Such ambitions tended to counter the 
German influence that had prevailed amongst Arab nationalists in the mandated 
territories. Flere, QuwwatlT’s role in this regard, was important: his ascent to the 
leadership of the National Bloc had given a vehement opponent to the French 
authorities additional power. With most prominent representatives of the Bloc in 
exile, QuwwatlT joined in the regional manoeuvres of the European powers. From 
his point of view, the option of supporting the Axis was to be exploited in order to 
further weaken France’s standing. 59 

Italian attempts to draw these circles under their influence increasingly encoun- 
tered German opposition. Despite Germany’s reluctance to get involved in the 
region, the French defeat in June 1940 had given renewed momentum to the 
activities of German agents. Since the late 1930s, the French authorities had 
noted with concern the installation of dozens of German agents in the region, thus 
establishing a close network under German influence. 60 Equipped with fabricated 
passports and working under cover as exiled German Jews, tourists, journalists, 
or archaeologists, these agents, who were often linked to the German Abwehr, 
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did not restrict themselves to the collection of information. Various French and 
British reports highlighted their role in organizing political opposition, smuggling 
weapons and sabotaging mostly British interests. 61 

The arrival of Rudolf Roser, a member of the Abwehr, in Beirut in late summer 
1940 allowed for a resurgence of German activities in the French mandates. 62 
While he was formally charged to protect German properties and interests and 
to organize the repatriation of German civilians who had been interned by the 
authorities at the beginning of the war, his mission far exceeded his publicly 
acknowledged functions. Posing as a commercial attache to the IAC, Roser took 
up residence in the Beirut Flotel Metropole, which was to turn into a major hub of 
pro-German propaganda and networking. Roser, who had himself acquired sub- 
stantial knowledge of the mandates during a two year stay in Beirut as a repre- 
sentative of a German company, was joined by a number of other Germans with 
long-standing relations with the Arab Middle East. Amongst them, the former 
secretary of the German consulate general in Beirut, Paula Koch, was an influential 
member of his entourage. 63 

Roser’s activities were not limited to propaganda, but were aimed at coordinat- 
ing with Arab nationalist circles. While financial support was granted to various 
journalists, Roser remained in close contact with paid informants that provided 
detailed information about political developments and served as interlocutors to 
nationalists of various organizational affiliations. 64 In this regard, Rashad Barblr, 
Kamil Muruwa, and Muhyl al-DTn al-TawTl were identified by French sources 
as the most relevant paid informants serving the German interest, facilitating 
meetings with prominent notables and political leaders. 65 Since the late 1930s, 
Muruwa had entertained close contacts with the DNB, only to serve later as a 
representative of the German news agency Transocean in Beirut. His close rela- 
tions with Arab nationalist groupings had made him an effective intermediary for 
German-Arab encounters. During October 1940 and June 1941 alone, the French 
Surete Generate aux Armees observed eight visits by Muruwa to Turkey, where 
he reportedly met with Seiler, the former German consul in Beirut, to coordinate 
German-Arab relations. 66 No less important for Roser’s activities were his rela- 
tions with former Syrian and Lebanese officers who had served in the Ottoman 
army. Given the pro-German inclinations within the higher echelons of the late 
Ottoman empire, the former Ottoman officers Mustafa SabrT al-'Ard and Ahmad 
Mukhtar al-Sulh provided access to local Muslim personalities. This network 
gradually extended in the months following Roser’s arrival in Beirut, and, by 
early 1941, Germany could base its interventions on several influential figures. 

Opposition to such rapprochements to the Axis and its agents had not com- 
pletely ceased. While the German-Russian agreement was still in force, local 
communist circles were among those who continued to object to the growing 
influence of the Axis. In spite of massive repressions that had led to the arrest of 
various communist leaders, among them Khalid Bakdash, Faraj Allah al-Hilu, and 
Niqula Shawl, since summer 1940, several members had started to take up their 
activities; the publication of a clandestine newspaper in the name of the party 
under the title Niddl al-Sha'b was one. 67 As a handwritten pamphlet, the paper 
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provided one of the rare opportunities to voice uncensored demands and criti- 
cism of the local government and its Axis partners. Despite its explicit objection 
to the Axis powers as the most aggressive expressions of imperialist rule, such 
a position did not imply any concession to the Allied powers. On the eve of the 
Iraqi-British conflict, in March 1941, the paper strongly criticized not only Axis 
ambitions in Africa and the Arab Middle East, but British intentions as well: ‘No 
British, no Germans, no Italians, but bread, freedom and independence!’ 68 was 
its slogan. While the Soviet Army figured as the sole force of liberation, neither 
France and Britain, nor Germany and Italy, offered any hope for a realization of 
communist social and national demands. 


Pan-Arab nationalists in Baghdad and the French mandates 

The struggle for Syria and Lebanon had acquired an ever more regional dimen- 
sion. The defeat of France and its division into two opposing camps under the 
respective leadership of Marechal Petain and General Charles de Gaulle had fur- 
ther complicated French strategies. In addition, the strategic importance of Syria 
and Lebanon - with the Mediterranean to the west and the oil fields of Mosul and 
the Jazira to the east, with Turkey and the Caucasus in the north and Palestine in 
the south - had drawn all neighbouring countries into the conflict. 69 

The exile of several Syrian and Lebanese personalities in Baghdad only added 
to this. Since late summer 1940, the Syrian-Lebanese expatriate community had 
regained confidence in a foreseeable end to the French mandate. During these 
months, ‘the true centre of Syrian political life was Baghdad’. 70 In the light of 
the French defeat in June 1940 and its weakened standing in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, the Iraqi government was tempted to make use of the French crisis and to 
reassess the prospects of Iraqi-Syrian unity. 71 

In August 1940, German officials received knowledge about the recent for- 
mation of a Baghdad-based Arab committee that was meant to coordinate and 
direct Arab relations. 72 According to 'Uthman Kamal Haddad, the committee con- 
sisted - among others - of Iraqi Prime Minister KaylanT, the Syrian nationalist 
leaders QuwwatlT and 'Adil Arslan, and two high-ranking advisers of the Saudi 
Monarch Ibn Sa'ud. Headed by Amin al-Husaynl, such a grouping was as much 
anti-British as it was pro-Axis. 73 

Soon after his departure from Lebanon, HusaynT had established close ties with 
local political circles in Baghdad. Central to HusaynT’s agitation was his critique 
of the recent breaking-off of diplomatic relations with Germany, which had been 
decided following strong British pressure in September 1939 by the then Prime 
Minister Nuff al-Sa'Td. 74 From HusaynT’s perspective, Germany was a necessary 
ally for the Arab struggle of independence. His vehement lobbying among Iraqi 
nationalists for a reconsideration of German-Iraqi relations ultimately facilitated 
the fall of the Sa'ld government in late March 1940; while Sa'Td remained in the 
cabinet as minister of foreign affairs, Rashid 'All al-Kaylanl took over as prime 
minister. 75 
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Support for HusaynT’s overtures to Germany was considerable. In addition to 
the endorsement by members of the Iraqi government that were known for their 
pro-German inclinations, exiled members of the Syrian and Lebanese branch of 
the ANP were possible allies for HusaynT’s ambitions. Already by early 1940, 
Syrian nationalist expatriates in Iraq had worked for the creation of secret cells 
that would allow a rebellion in case of need. According to French sources, such 
plans included preparations for armed attacks in the Euphrates-region. 76 Around 
the same time, in late April 1940, the ANP had formally reconstituted the party. 
During a first meeting in exile, the leadership of the ANP intended to outline the 
party’s prospect strategy and to reorganize its structure. 77 With Kazim al-Sulh, 
Yunis al-Sab'awT, Darwlsh MiqdadT and Wasif Kamal being elected to the party’s 
Supreme Council, activists dominated the leadership that in the past had shown 
strong interest in an Arab-German alignment. 78 

Although nationalist activists who had explicit pro-German ambitions rose 
to the top of pan-Arab struggles, tensions were noticeable between the various 
actors. While the strained relations were partly due to personal conflicts and dif- 
fering priorities given to the struggles for the liberation of Iraq, Palestine, Syria 
and Lebanon, the extent of possible alliances with the Axis was disputed as well. 79 
Referring to brief remarks in documents of the ANP, the historian and former 
member of the ANP, ShafTq Juha, highlights a conflict between Imam, the former 
head of the Nadi al-Arabi, and the party. Imam’s explicit and unconditional 
favouring of Germany, which was in line with HusaynT, was not shared without 
reservation by the all members of the party’s leadership. 80 

That said, at least in its early months the said committee was limited to a rather 
loose network, with HusaynT’s leadership being anything but established. Yet, the 
political weight of the committee was far from marginal. Given the support granted 
by members of the Iraqi government, the grouping soon emerged as an important 
factor for Arab-German relations. In late June, HusaynT had already facilitated a 
mission that was to contact the German ambassador in Ankara, von Papen, and to 
consult with the Germans about the future of the Arab countries. 81 The outcome 
of this mission was no immediate success; while von Papen expressed sympathies 
with the Arab cause, he emphasized Italian priority in questions related to the 
eastern Mediterranean. 82 

Despite this setback and persistent doubts about Germany’s intentions, the 
pan- Arab community in Baghdad continued to express interest for Axis support. 
Renewed attempts to ensure a declaration in the name of the German and Italian 
governments in favour of the Arab cause reflected a consensus in these circles. 
Yet, when a brief declaration in support of Arab independence was finally made 
in late October 1940 - following lengthy negotiations between 'Uthman Kamal 
Haddad, an envoy of the Arab committee, and German officials in Berlin - Arab 
reactions were all but enthusiastic. 83 While the declaration had left some impres- 
sion on the general public, political leaders who were involved in relations with 
Germany openly expressed profound disappointment about the vagueness of 
the statement and the implied lack of commitment. 84 For one, ShakTb Arslan, 
who himself had in the past striven for a declaration of the Axis, did not hide his 
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frustration about the continuing unwillingness of the Axis to formally pledge an 
alliance with the Arab nationalist movement. 85 The ANP proved no less annoyed. 
In a memorandum published on 1 November, the party highlighted the elusive- 
ness of the statement, and concluded: ‘We said [in the past] and we continue to 
say: the liberation of the Arabs is the task of the Arabs alone. Therefore, they are 
obliged to rely on themselves.’ 86 


Hentig’s mission and the establishment of a ‘Fifth Column ’ 

The German authorities were aware of the disappointment on the Arab side and 
the risk this entailed of alienating a potential ally. In the light of mounting criticism 
of the IAC amongst the Syrian and Lebanese public, the German position gradu- 
ally began to change in late 1940. 87 In a memorandum written in early December 
1940 by Legationsrat Melchers of the Auswartige Amt, explicit reference was 
made to the increasing resonance of General Charles de Gaulle and Britain. While 
Melchers expressed reservations about showing too strong a commitment to Arab 
demands, he emphasized an urgent need to ensure Arab sympathies. A German 
promise to advocate the creation of a Greater Syrian state and to strive for a solu- 
tion to the problem of Palestine was part of his proposal. More important, how- 
ever, was his support for an idea that had recently been floated among officials 
of the Auswartige Amt. In the light of a growing unease with Italian politics in 
the mandates, German officials seriously considered the envoy of a German com- 
mission to Beirut that was to cooperate with both the IAC and the French High 
Commissioner. 88 The French authorities in Paris had been informed about German 
intentions to delegate Werner Otto von Hentig temporarily to Beirut. Hentig’s 
reputation and his long-standing engagement in German intelligence gathering 
in the Middle East, yet also his rather questionable cover as an economic attache, 
obviously aroused suspicions. 89 In early January, the French authorities finally 
gave in to strong German pressure. Immediately afterwards, Hentig was assigned 
to scrutinize the state of affairs under the French mandates, and to evaluate the 
threats posed by Britain and by Gaullist elements within the French authorities. 90 

Hentig’s arrival in Beirut on 11 January 1941 came at a crucial moment. Con- 
tinuing efforts by French officials to undermine the standing of the Axis and Brit- 
ish propaganda had harmed public sympathies for both Axis powers. At the same 
time, the imminent economic crisis and a general state of public disorder had 
given momentum to renewed political activities among local nationalist circles. 
Facing general dissatisfaction and an increasing sense of uncertainty among the 
broad spectrum of society, various local nationalist groupings slowly re-emerged 
into the public eye. Although many of these formations traded under familiar 
names, previous distinctions were blurred. For the moment, the boundaries of 
these groupings were flexible, allowing for significant overlapping of the diverse 
circles and organizations. 

Since late 1940, several Syrian nationalists of various affiliations, some of 
whom had only recently been released from French internment, again engaged in 
a revival of political action, with members of the National Youth, the League of 
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National Action, and the ANP taking the lead. By early 1941, cells of pan-Arab 
nationalist groupings had spread to most Lebanese and Syrian towns; many of 
its members had previously entertained relations with the ANP and the Palestine 
Defence Committee. While Kamil Muruwa had reportedly achieved a leading 
role in Beirut, the two German-educated brothers 'Abd Allah and 'Abd al-Hamid 
al-BTsar held similar positions in Tripoli. Other groupings were observed in Homs, 
Lattaqia, and Baalbek. 91 In Damascus, an organization was formed under the lead- 
ership of Ihsan al-Bizrl and Sa'adT KaylanT who had previously been engaged in 
substantial relations with representatives of the German Abwehr. According the 
French reports, this organization submitted to directives from Amin al-Husaynl 
and Sa'ld Fattah al-Imam. 92 Despite continuing reservations vis-a-vis the National 
Bloc, these circles initiated consultations with ShukrT Quwwatll that were ulti- 
mately aiming at a clandestine coordination of a broad range of nationalist 
actors. 93 

These networks were not limited to Syria, but extended to Lebanon as well. A 
Beirut-based Comite National brought together various political currents. 94 In this 
context, a report by the French authorities about the political orientation of major 
Muslim-Lebanese families, which was written in February 1941, documented the 
prominence of anti-French convictions and pro-German inclinations in leading 
strata of Lebanese society. 95 

Contacts between these organizations and German officials were repeatedly 
mentioned in French reports. While these groupings were no German creations, in 
some cases, German support had obviously facilitated their re-emergence. Lead- 
ing members of the Beirut Comite National had in fact entertained close con- 
tacts with Roser; to a certain extent, this was also true for Quwwatll and other 
personalities within his network. Roser’s connections were an effective starting 
point for Hentig’s mission. Soon after his arrival in Beirut, Hentig got in touch 
with several personalities who had acquired leading positions in the daily politi- 
cal struggles. A first meeting was convened at the Hotel Metropole in Beirut, 
allowing for discussions with Muslim and Druze personalities about the current 
situation. 96 'Umar Da'wuq, the then minister Ahmad Da'wuq, Muhammad 'All 
Bayhum, Riyad al-Sulh, Ahmad Mukhtar al-Sulh, 'Adil and Majid Arslan were 
among those who were present. 

While Hentig called on the participants to unite their ranks in order to achieve 
independence and Arab unity, he was eager to listen to their demands. During 
the next four weeks of Hentig’s stay in Lebanon and Syria, similar exchanges 
were organized at the residences of Ahmad Mukhtar al-Sulh and 'Adil Arslan. 
According to French sources, the meeting at the home of Arslan ultimately led 
to the organization of a broader gathering of Muslim personalities. Again, family 
members of the Sulhs, the Arslans and the Bayhums attended, as did leading per- 
sonalities of the Najjdda such as MuhyT al-DTn al-NusulT and Jamil Makawi. With 
Kamil Muruwa, Rashad Barblr and 'AfTf Tibi, three other individuals attended 
who had close relations with German officials. The event was meant to encourage 
pan-Arab Muslim cooperation. 97 
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In the light of the urgent threats posed by a possible British offensive against 
Syria and Lebanon, Hentig’s efforts were particularly meant to engage the youth. 
In late January, Hentig summoned several members of the Najjdda to highlight 
the importance of paramilitary formations and to draw attention to German youth 
organizations as an important factor for Germany’s strength in the current war. In 
addition to suggested exchanges and cooperation with the Iraqi youth formation 
al-Futuwwa, the German envoy reportedly granted financial and material support 
to the Najjdda, noticeably increasing the public visibility of the formation. 98 

Similarly, Hentig was a welcome interlocutor to circles related to Munir al- 
Rayyis and ShukrI al-Quwwatll. In his memoirs, Rayyis recounts the importance 
attributed to Hentig’s visit, which had led the committee to arrange for a secret 
meeting with the German envoy in Beirut. Although the encounter did not pro- 
duce any concrete arrangements, it allowed for an open exchange of views and a 
clarification of Arab expectations with regard to German support. 99 Interest was 
mutual, and few efforts were necessary to arrange for additional meetings and 
exchanges. During his visit to Damascus, Hama, Aleppo, Tripoli, and Lattaqia, 
Hentig had easy access to leaders of various political movements and religious 
and ethnic communities. Within the broader public, his visits were followed with 
no less interest. In some places, Hentig’s delegation was received by larger crowds 
that reportedly chanted a then popular rhyme: ‘No monsieur, no mister/All of you 
out/get out of here/In heaven God, on earth Hitler/Fini monsieur, fini mister!’ 100 A 
statement that was attributed in a French report to Riyad al-Sulh and 'Adil Arslan 
allows us to capture the atmosphere of those days: ‘Time has come for this coun- 
try to liberate itself from the yoke of the French and to realize Arab unity with the 
support of the Reich.’ 101 

The Vichy-French authorities had reason for their concern. While the nomi- 
nation of General Henri-Fernand Dentz as High Commissioner improved rela- 
tions with the Axis, the social and political situation remained explosive. 102 Under 
intense pressure from the German and Italian governments, Dentz submitted to 
measures that were to rescind some of the obstacles still blocking Axis activities 
in the mandates. German support for the return of an Arab nationalist government 
only added to public opposition encountered by Dentz. By the end of February, 
the crisis had reached a new level. 103 The continuing blockage of Syria and Leba- 
non both from the Mediterranean and the eastern Syrian-Iraqi border had resulted 
in a severe shortage of bread, rice, sugar, and petrol. Nationalist circles in Damas- 
cus that were led by QuwwatlT called for a strike. Shopkeepers, students, and mer- 
chants took up the initiative, and the protests soon spread to other Syrian towns, 
leading to repeated and violent confrontations with the French army. 104 By March, 
a similar level of unrest had reached Lebanon, where the Najjdda played a major 
role in the organization of the protests. Pressured by all sides, Dentz submitted in 
early April to the demands raised by the public. The liberation of political prison- 
ers and the formation of a nationalist government in Damascus under the leader- 
ship of Khalid al-Azm - followed by a similar move in Beirut - were clear signs 
that Arab nationalist politics had resumed its influential force. 
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For many observers, this agitation from nationalist circles was a direct result 
of Hentig’s visit. The coverage of the strikes by the local German press agencies 
DNB and Transocean had added to the violence of the protests. Slogans in favour 
of Hitler and the drawing of swastikas in some Damascene quarters reflected this 
atmosphere. 105 From a German perspective, however, these protests were highly 
ambivalent. While Germany saw an interest in nurturing a potential ally, for the 
time being the stability of France and of the French controlled territories was a 
guiding objective of German politics in the region. 106 Due to the mounting threat 
posed by Britain and Free France, the preservation of public order in the man- 
dates remained a priority. For that reason, the Axis powers strongly advised local 
activists to accept a High Commissioner’s offer that would allow for some of the 
public demands to be realized and bring an end to the strikes. This was the mes- 
sage to an envoy who had been delegated to Beirut for consultations with German 
officials. For the time being, he was informed, Germany had no interest in a weak- 
ening of France’s rule. The final state of the mandates could only be determined 
after the hostilities had ended. 107 

Nevertheless, Hentig favoured an intensification of the German efforts to influ- 
ence the events in the territories under French control. In a report about his stay 
that was written in late February following his return to Germany, he strongly 
appealed for additional steps that would ensure a direct German role. Given the 
intimidations and reprisals that were levelled by the French authorities against 
Hentig’s Syrian and Lebanese interlocutors and the continuing presence of openly 
pro-Gaullist and pro-British forces within the French administration, Hentig called 
on his superiors to take immediate steps. In addition, he suggested the establish- 
ment of a formal German representation in the mandates that would supervise the 
Italian commission. 108 


The French mandates and the escalation in Iraq 

Hentig’s proposal coincided with an intensification of the debates within the 
Auswartige Amt about German strategies vis-a-vis the Arab Middle East. In 
late January 1941, 'Uthman Kamal Haddad had again been delegated to Berlin 
in an attempt to convince the Axis for substantial support. 109 In a letter to 
Hitler, HusaynT came back to his call for an explicit declaration with regard to 
future independence and unity of the Arab states; even more important was a 
detailed demand for the provision of weapons and financial aid for the Iraqi 
government. In the light of the German advance in North Africa and the mili- 
tary successes in the eastern Mediterranean, Hentig’s suggestions and the latest 
demands formulated by HusaynT implied a revision of German political and military 
directions. 110 

As a measure that would ensure the extension of German propaganda and allow 
for a tight grip on the local political scenery, the idea of an official German del- 
egation to Lebanon and Syria had received substantial support within the higher 
echelons of the Auswartige Amt. By mid-April, Hentig himself was nominated 
as an envoy who would formally be charged to head a sub-commission to the 
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IAC. 111 The events of the coming weeks, however, made these plans obsolete: the 
escalating crisis in Iraq was to draw Syria and Lebanon into the war. 

The takeover of Rashid 'All al-Kaylanl in Baghdad on 2 April 1941 gave 
momentum to German politics in the region. KaylanT’s putsch had put a group of 
explicitly pro-Axis actors in power. While Italy and Germany advised the Iraqi 
regime not to take military measures against British positions, Arab demands for 
Axis provisions of weapons had now became ever more pressing. On 12 April, 
the Axis repeated their reservations about a military confrontation, all the while 
promising the Iraqi government support in case of need. 112 While German military 
aid for Iraq was in itself a crucial escalation of the German-British confrontation, 
the use of Syria and Lebanon as a major route for the transport of these weapons 
obviously crossed red lines. According to British demands, which were repeated 
on several occasions following the signing of the armistice agreements in June 
1940, the use of the Levantine territories against British positions was unaccept- 
able. From a logistics viewpoint, however, no alternative options were available; 
with all other routes blocked, any provision of weapons would necessarily involve 
Syrian and Lebanese territory. 

By 2 May, the German leadership gave the green light for German military aid 
to the Iraqi army. The same day, a formal German request to open Syrian airbases 
for the German Luftwaffe was submitted to the Vichy government. In addition, 
the request included the provision of arms and equipment of the French Armee 
du Levant that had been placed under joint Italian-German control following the 
armistice of June 1940. 113 

From a French perspective, the German request was highly problematic. In 
fact, it questioned the very future of the French mandates. While Marechal Petain 
had only recently reaffirmed his desire to keep France out of the war, the German 
demand came close to a call for French collaboration in Germany’s campaign 
against Britain. Being unaware of Germany’s ultimate intentions in the region, 
France had to balance the consequences of either decision. Any implication of 
the mandated territories in attacks against British positions would most probably 
provoke immediate British reprisals. 114 

France nevertheless submitted to the German request and consented to the sell- 
ing of three-quarters of French military stocks kept in the mandates. 115 Part of the 
agreement was the dispatch of a small German delegation that was to prepare - in 
close coordination with the French authorities - the arrival of the German planes 
and to ensure the supply of weapons for Iraq. Furthermore, the delegation, which 
was headed by the German diplomat Rudolf Rahn, was to serve as a sub-commission 
to the IAC, effectively substituting the envisaged mission that was to be led by 
Hentig. 


The mandates as battlefields 

Soon after the arrival of the German delegation in Aleppo on 9 May and an initial 
encounter between Rahn and the French High Commissioner, the first convoy of 
weapons left by train for the Iraqi border. 116 On 10 May, the first German planes 
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landed in Damascus. 117 French cooperation was facilitated by a German offer of 
wheat, sugar, and rice, which was to be purchased in Iraq and transported to the 
mandates with the returning trains. Despite such measures, the French concern 
about British reactions was well founded. Soon after the arrival of German planes, 
in mid-May, Britain had gained knowledge of the German involvement and the 
flow of arms over the Syrian-Iraqi border. 118 British attacks on Palmyra and the 
bombing of bridges that were used for the transports drew the French-controlled 
territories into the war. 

From a German perspective, the continuity of French cooperation and the pre- 
vention of a takeover by pro-Gaullist officers had gained ever more importance. 
The massive anti-German propaganda, which included dropping leaflets by Brit- 
ish aeroplanes, posed a serious risk to the loyalty of the French administration. 
While the German delegation, which included some dozen members of the Aus- 
wartige Amt and the Luftwaffe, focused on a facilitation of Germany’s war efforts 
in Iraq, the Abwehr intensively pursued its networking and coordination with 
Arab nationalist circles. Based on directives of the Abwehr, which was report- 
edly preparing a supplementary envoy of up to twenty German agents, Roser had 
taken initial steps to provide weapons to Arab nationalist formations. In close 
cooperation with Shukri al-Quwwatll and 'Adil Arslan, the Abwehr prepared for 
the arrival of a shipload of weapons that were to be distributed among Arab mili- 
tants for their use against British positions in Palestine. 119 Already by mid-May, 
plans for a resurrection in Palestine had intensified, provoking repeated calls for 
arms and equipment that were to be distributed in Damascus. 120 Similar demands 
were raised with regard to Iraq. 

The deteriorating situation in Iraq was carefully noted by the local population. 
Syrian and Lebanese volunteers arrived at the Iraqi border to join the Iraqi resis- 
tance. 121 Neither German military aid, however, nor popular support for the Iraqi 
rebels significantly improved the perspectives of the Iraqi rebellion. By 3 1 May, 
resistance had effectively ceased, with British troops taking control of Baghdad. 
German personnel and Syrian, Lebanese, and Palestinian fighters prepared their 
withdrawal. Already one day earlier, Prime Minister KaylanT and HusaynT had 
crossed into Iran, where they contacted the German ambassador to coordinate 
future action. 122 While German planes made brief stopovers on Syrian bases as 
they left the region, Arab expatriates and larger numbers of members of the Iraqi 
resistance poured over the lraqi-Syrian border. 

In the past, French High Commissioner Dentz had strongly opposed any 
arming of local nationalist groups. While their weapons would neither suffice to 
strengthen substantially the Iraqi nor the Palestinian revolt, he argued, they would 
ultimately turn into a threat for the French mandates itself. However, Dentz’s 
objection began to fade during these weeks; the mounting urgency to organize 
the defence of the mandates had softened his position. In the context of German- 
French negotiations, which had started on 20 May in Paris and had focused on 
the extent and conditions of a military cooperation between the two countries, 
the French government had yielded to German demands to adopt a more active 
role in the ongoing war. While such a concession allowed for a stronger position 
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in negotiations with the German government, it implied taking sides against 
Britain. 123 In a related development, by late May Dentz had given up his opposi- 
tion to the use of armed nationalist circles, and had even agreed to a coordination 
with Amin al-Husaynl. 124 This decision paved the way for an intensification of 
activities that were meant to obstruct any British advance. 

On 8 June, British and Free French troops started their offensive against Syria 
and Lebanon; in their eyes, the assumed presence of German troops justified an 
immediate and massive intervention. Yet, contrary to the hopes of the Allies, the 
French authorities in Beirut opted for defence, ultimately bringing the war to the 
urban centres of the mandates. The advance of Free French and British troops 
was slow, but the counter-offensives that were initiated by Dentz did nothing to 
stop their steady advance. Repeated bombings of Beirut, from where most of the 
civilian population was evacuated, and the fall of Damascus to Allied troops on 
21 June were forerunners of defeat. 

Part of the war and a result of Dentz’s cooperation was the build-up of Arab 
formations that were to sabotage British positions. A French amnesty of Arab 
nationalists allowed numerous expatriates to return and to join the anti-Allied 
resistance. 125 One of those profiting from these revisions of French positions was 
FawzT al-Qawuqjl. Leading a group of militants who had actively participated 
in the Iraqi resistance, by late May he had withdrawn over the Syrian border. 
His popularity and expertise in warfare had long since attracted the attention of 
German officials, who considered his participation in battles against an Allied 
advance as an important asset. In early June, Rahn had approached the French 
Commissioner to lift the death sentence that since the mid- 1920s had prevented 
QawuqjT’s return. 126 QawuqjT’s support would give anti-Allied resistance a 
significant push. 127 

Rahn was directly involved in the handling of these affairs. His preparations 
for the departure of the German community, which had left Beirut for Aleppo 
soon after the outbreak of hostilities, was paralleled by intensive manoeuvres to 
ensure the flight of pro-German personalities that in the past had cooperated with 
the Axis. In a telegram to his superiors, Rahn drew attention to the necessity for 
arrangements with the Turkish government that would allow these persons’ transit 
to Turkey. 128 Notwithstanding these preparations for a possible retreat, he inten- 
sively continued to organize Arab resistance. While a collaborator of QawuqjT 
had formed a group of some 500 persons to engage Allied troops in the area of 
Homs and Palmyra, sheikh Shammar, a Bedouin leader with previous contacts to 
German officials in Baghdad, had promised 500 to 1,000 additional fighters who 
were to be deployed alongside Syria’s north-eastern border. 129 Similarly, Druze 
and Kurdish groups were encouraged to join these formations. 130 Contacts were 
also made with Assyrian leaders for their participation in the resistance. 131 

Despite these arrangements, internal conflicts amongst these groupings posed 
additional obstacles to Rahn’s activities. While 'Adil al-'Azma was accused by 
some of embezzling German money, the confusing nomination of several nation- 
alist personalities as representatives of the Arab resistance harmed its organiza- 
tion. 132 QawuqjT’s wounding during a battle on 24 June left his fighters in disarray. 
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The formal regrouping of the remaining rebels in Aleppo briefly improved the 
situation - but the war in the mandates had effectively been lost. 133 In the north, 
these fighters, who were supported by seven German soldiers of the French Legion 
Etrangere, represented the last cover for the Syrian city. 

The arrival of numerous Syrian, Lebanese, Palestinian, and Iraqi nationalists in 
Aleppo who called for German assistance to cross into Turkey clearly highlighted 
the urgency of an immediate withdrawal of German and pro-German personnel. 
While some - amongst them the wounded QawuqjT and his son - were flown 
out from Aleppo, this option was limited to very few. Despite Rahn’s insistence 
that ‘in the interest of future action in the East, German help appears urgently 
requested’, 134 German attempts to provide Turkish entry permits did not produce 
immediate results. On 10 July, Rahn sent a last request for a German intervention 
with the Turkish government to allow the transit to Axis-occupied Greece of the 
remaining 350 fighters of QawuqjT’s group. 135 One day later, Rahn crossed the 
Turkish border to Alexandretta; the same day, Vichy resistance had effectively 
ceased. 

The arrival of the war in the Levant had caused a sharp deterioration in daily 
life. Economically, since the imposition of the British blockade over the man- 
dates, prices for daily needs were soaring, with basic goods disappearing from 
the local markets. Since the 1930s, fears of war and memories of the First World 
War had influenced the local public; the advent of the battle front pushed these 
uncertainties to extremes, leaving many in a state of retreat. Despite intense pro- 
paganda from German Radio Berlin-Zeesen, the effects on the broader populace 
were limited. In early 1941, German propaganda remained devoid of any specific 
promises or broader perspectives. While Radio Berlin-Zeesen had openly called 
for resistance in Iraq and Palestine, the German position in Syria and Lebanon 
was different. 136 The prospect of independence, which was used for German pro- 
paganda in other parts of the British Empire, risked provoking anti-French activi- 
ties. Flere, the German Auswartige Amt decided to limit its propaganda to calls for 
‘freedom in a general sense’, 137 only vaguely nurturing nationalist expectations. 

During the battles of June, thousands of members of the French Troupes Spe- 
cials, who were recruited from the local population and served as a backbone for 
the French defence, deserted. 138 Soon after the start of the hostilities, the Syrian 
and Lebanese governments had approached the High Commissioner in an attempt 
to declare Damascus and Beirut ‘open towns’ - a status that could have spared 
their densely populated centres from attacks and military manoeuvres. 139 Rahn, 
who had received knowledge of these requests, strongly opposed any such move. 
In a personal encounter with two collaborators of the Lebanese president, the 
German envoy reiterated his refusal and aggressively turned down any attempt 
to consider popular fears; the High Commissioner would have done better, Rahn 
argued, had he hanged the Lebanese president for his request, which for him was 
a sign of defection and cowardice. 140 



5 Nazism in retreat 

The fading of an option and the 
battle for independence 
( 1941 - 1945 ) 


The occupation of Damascus and Beirut by British and Free French troops and the 
cessation of hostilities on 14 July 1941 put an end to Vichy rule in the Levant and 
marked a setback for German influence. Yet traces of National Socialist thought 
and politics hardly disappeared, even if their context had significantly altered. In 
the light of the Allied occupation, the ideological premises and strategic consid- 
erations that in the past had guided local politics profoundly shifted during the 
years running up to the end of the war. Persistent conflicts between Free France 
and Great Britain and the emergence of the Soviet Union and the United States as 
major political players in the region provided additional options to local actors; 
the hasty retreat of the diplomatic and military personal of the Axis over the 
Turkish-Syrian border most visibly symbolized these changes. 

The new diversity of potential allies on the international level was paral- 
leled by similar developments in local political life. While several parties that 
had shaped Syrian and Lebanese politics in the pre-war years now resurfaced in 
an atmosphere of diminishing repression, new organizations were formed that 
gave voice to previously marginal or non-existent currents. The appearance of 
an early Ba'thist movement and the merging of various Islamist groups into the 
nucleus of the Muslim Brotherhood were expressions of these transformations. In 
Lebanon as much as in Syria, new sets of political rifts came to the fore. 

Speaking in a broadcast from Cairo on the eve of the joint Free French and 
British campaign on 8 June 1941, General Catroux had envisaged an end to the 
mandatory regime: ‘You will therefore from henceforward be sovereign and inde- 
pendent peoples, and you will be able to form yourselves into separate states or 
to unite into a single state.’ 1 The promise of independence and the declaration 
of an end to the mandate was meant to impress the local public and to mark a 
rupture with Vichy-French rule. Despite Catroux’s explicit reference to the free 
choice of both Levantine states to decide their political future, doubts about Free 
France’s intentions remained omnipresent. In fact, after the successful end to the 
campaign in the Levant, Free France gave no priority to local esteem; the forti- 
fication of French rule in the Levant under de Gaulle’s leadership was primarily 
a tool to discredit the propaganda of the Axis and to weaken Vichy’s stance at 
home. In this regard, Great Britain’s position was different. Fearing an increase 
of German influence in other parts of the region under British control, British 
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officials considered the realization of basic Arab nationalist demands a necessity 
to ensure minimal support against the Axis. 2 

Conflicting interests between the Allied powers catalysed local political strug- 
gles. The blossoming of political activity was paralleled by an ever livelier quest 
for normative fundaments of society and politics. These debates increasingly 
touched on an international dimension as well. Conflicting nationalist visions of 
the Lebanese and Syrian states in a post-war international order increasingly reso- 
nated with the population, immediately affecting the governments’ bargaining for 
international legitimacy. 

Collaboration in exile, new allies, and the struggles for power 

The Allied offensive in June 1941 forced most Germans to leave the Levantine 
territories. Many Lebanese and Syrian citizens who in the past had cooperated 
with the Axis were left with no choice either. Their previous relations with the 
enemy powers now turned them into potential threats for the stability of the 
administration. In addition to numerous members of militant groups who had 
received material support from the Axis and who had actively participated in the 
fight against the advancing Allied troops, leading representatives of Syrian and 
Lebanese political circles fled into German protection. 

German officials had expressed profound interest in the establishment of net- 
works of Arab activists that would ensure influence in the territories now under 
Allied control. Amin al-Husaynl and Rashid 'All al-Kaylanl figured most promi- 
nently among those who had attracted German attention; support had also reached 
several Syrian and Lebanese personalities that were expected to foster pro-German 
sympathies among the local population. In addition to 'Adil al-'Azma and his 
brother NabTh, two prominent members of a wealthy Damascene family, 'Adil 
Arslan was considered part of such networking. No less prominent was FawzT 
QawuqjT. Supported by Munir al-Rayyis, QawuqjT continued to act as a leading 
protagonist of German-Arab cooperation. In addition, Kamil Muruwa, Rashad 
al-Barblr, and 'Aflf Tibi were members of these circles that were to serve as 
a direct link between German and local politics. Such a connection, however, 
did not imply an easy German-Arab understanding; nor did it reflect an agreed 
approach pursued by Arab leaders. In addition to the conflict over leadership 
between HusaynT and KaylanT, other cracks soon came out into the open. 3 


Refuge and collaboration: Germany, Greece, Turkey 

Following the Allied occupation of the French mandates, QawuqjT was one of the 
first Arab personalities to arrive in central Europe. 4 Already prior to his wound- 
ing in a battle on 24 June 1941, German officials had taken initial steps to pre- 
pare QawuqjT’s possible flight. QawuqjT’s name was mentioned on a list of local 
personalities that was transmitted by Rahn to the Auswartige Amt to facilitate 
their crossing into Turkey. QawuqjT’s wounding sped up these plans; in late June, 
QawuqjT was flown out of Aleppo to receive medical treatment in Berlin. Fie was 
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accompanied by 'Adil al-'Azma, a former Director General of the Syrian Minis- 
try of Interior under the National Bloc government and a participant in the anti- 
Allied resistance. 5 Soon after his arrival in Berlin, Fritz Grobba was charged with 
QawuqjT’s care and with the supervision of his activities. Until November 1941, 
when HusaynT and KaylanT joined him in Berlin, QawuqjT remained the most 
prominent interlocutor with German officials. 

QawuqjT’s arrival in Berlin coincided with Hitler’s decision to extend the task 
of the Sonderstab F to engage Arab nationalist elements for the German cause. 
The origins of this formation went back to the German military mission in Iraq 
that had been created on 21 May 1941. One month later, the OKW, the High 
Command of the Wehrmacht, had ordered the transformation of the mission 
into an organization that was intended to establish anti-British networks in the 
Middle East, to collect information for future military action, and to train Arab 
activists for sabotage operations. 6 Soon afterwards, on 21 September, the for- 
mation’s assignment was further specified. In addition to its previous tasks, the 
mixed Arab-German formation was now expected to serve as an experimental 
unit for tropical regions. 7 Already by mid-July 1941, preparations had begun 
for the opening of the unit’s camp in Cape Sunion in Greece. Of its 200 sol- 
diers and 20 officers in late August, twenty-seven were of Arab origin; while 
most of them were recruited from students in Germany and France, others had 
arrived from Turkey. With larger numbers of Arab refugees remaining in Ankara 
and Istanbul, the strength of the Arab element in the camp was soon expected 
to reach 200, with many of them having previously operated under QawuqjT’s 
command. 8 

QawuqjT was a prime target for Germany’s interest; his expertise in warfare 
and his personal ties made him a sought-after personality. Yet, only a few docu- 
ments shed any light on the concrete role played by QawuqjT in these endeavours 
of late summer 1941, and the conflicting accounts of those involved further add 
to the difficulties in assessing his activities. QawuqjT himself recounts various 
approaches by German officials who had encouraged him to join the German side. 
Although he submitted detailed reports on military tactics of the Iraqi resistance 
and on possible German propaganda strategies in the Arab Middle East, according 
to his own narrative he rejected any formal engagement in the name of the Arab 
movement. 1 ' His memoirs paint the picture of a man whose suspicions prevented 
any trust in the German regime. 10 

Nonetheless, QawuqjT did not shy away from close cooperation with his 
hosts. His ties with the expatriate community in Turkey and Arab members of 
the German camp in Cape Sunion were part of these efforts. According to brief 
references in a German report of late September, QawuqjT’s role included the 
provision of information related to the developments in Syria and Iraq. Further- 
more, QawuqjT was expected to influence local personalities according to German 
directives, with the Auswartige Amt, the Sonderstab F, and the Abwehr directly 
profiting from his activities. 11 Results were soon to materialize: by early August, 
the Sonderstab F had drawn up concrete plans to sabotage the local infrastructure 
in Tripoli and Palmyra. 12 
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Such cooperation is confirmed in the memoirs of Munir al-Rayyis, a fervent 
nationalist from Damascus and one of QawuqjT’s collaborators in the Iraqi revolt 
and resistance in the Vichy-controlled territories. Rayyis had fled Aleppo in early 
July to Athens on board a German plane, and from there travelled to Berlin to join 
QawuqjT. 13 Shortly afterwards, he was dispatched to Greece to oversee the Arab 
soldiers and to serve as a liaison between the German military leadership in Athens 
and QawuqjT back in Berlin. 14 He leaves no doubts about his close involvement in 
the camp’s organization. Yet, in a striking parallel to QawuqjT’s account, Rayyis 
takes pains to emphasize his reluctance to submit to German authority. While he 
does not hide his cooperation with the Wehrmacht and his willingness to adapt 
to the strategies pursued by the German regime, his account focuses on existing 
tensions in his relations with the German side. 

With the arrival of HusaynT and KaylanT in Berlin in November 1941, QawuqjT 
and Rayyis were increasingly sidelined. Being trapped in Tehran following their 
flight from Baghdad, HusaynT and KaylanT had remained in close contact with 
German officials. In the light of a possible British and Soviet offensive against 
Iran in summer 1941, measures were taken to ensure their escape. While KaylanT 
managed to cross into Turkey, HusaynT was forced to take refuge in the Japanese 
embassy in Tehran, from where he finally escaped to Rome. KaylanT’s arrival 
in Istanbul by late summer intensified the consultations that had started earlier 
amongst the exiled Arab activists in Turkey. It had increasingly become clear that 
coordination was necessary to define the framework of future cooperation with 
the Axis and to balance the different and often conflicting priorities. 

Retrospective accounts of these debates, however, disagree on the positions 
adopted by the participants. Kamil Muruwa, for instance, who had fled Beirut in 
early June, recounts in his memoirs various meetings that brought together the 
expatriate community in Istanbul. According to Muruwa, the group consented 
to a strategy that reflected a shared commitment to a jihad for the Arab cause - 
a jihad that was to be pursued without taking either side of the Allied or Axis 
camps now at war. Independence of the Arab nation was the goal agreed on that 
was to be strived for individually and collectively, both inside and outside the 
Arab world. 15 While Muruwa ’s retrospective narrative suggests a non-partisan 
approach to both sides of the global conflict, contemporary sources contradict 
such a description. An exchange of letters between 'Adil al-'Azma and QawuqjT in 
autumn 1 94 1 reveals far more details, and clearly links Arab expectations with the 
Axis. 16 In a letter addressed to QawuqjT in Berlin, 'Azma mentions several meet- 
ings in Istanbul in September that had brought together KaylanT, 'Adil Arslan, the 
Palestinians Akram Zu aytir, 'Izzat Darwaza, Wasif Kamal and others. Discussing 
Arab demands directed at Germany in future negotiations, Berlin was explicitly 
considered a potential ally. 17 

Despite the prominent role played by KaylanT in these consultations, HusaynT 
was the first to arrive in Italy, from where he proceeded to Berlin on 6 Novem- 
ber. 18 HusaynT had met in Rome with Mussolini and the Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter Ciano, urging an explicit declaration in favour of Arab independence. In the 
light of recent French and British statements in support of Syrian and Lebanese 
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ambitions, an Axis vow to support Arab unity and independence had become ever 
more pressing. 

Due to potential conflicts with Italian, Turkish, and French interests in the 
region, the Auswartige Amt had long remained reluctant to tie itself to any explicit 
statement regarding the prospective order of the Arab world. 19 Italy’s consent in 
principle to Arab demands, which had become discernible during HusaynT’s meet- 
ings in Rome, altered some of these concerns on the German side. Following his 
journey to Berlin, HusaynT intensified his efforts in meetings with German offi- 
cials, focusing on the shared enemies, which both Germany and the Arab world 
were supposedly facing. 

It took more than five months until the German and Italian government finally 
consented to an exchange of letters that would outline Axis-Arab relations. 20 In 
their letters to HusaynT and KaylanT of April 1942, the German and Italian for- 
eign ministers submitted to Arab demands for support and recognition and voiced 
opposition to the idea of a Jewish national home in Palestine. Yet, the propaganda 
effect on Arab nationalist circles again fell short of what was expected. The statement 
did nothing to alleviate persisting doubts on the Arab side. 

What was worse, the relations between KaylanT and HusaynT deteriorated sig- 
nificantly during these months, further obstructing a unified Arab stand. Conflicts 
between HusaynT and KaylanT, and also between HusaynT and QawuqjT, were 
partly due to concurring personal ambitions; they were further aggravated by sub- 
stantial differences in strategy and political expectations nurtured by the respec- 
tive sides. German plans, for instance, which envisioned the use of the Arab unit 
of the Wehrmacht in future offensives towards Iraq, went counter to HusaynT’s 
ambitions to direct the Arab soldiers against Egypt, and from there to Palestine. 21 

These conflicts increasingly risked harming Arab nationalist strategies and 
goals, with opposition to the Arab leaders in Berlin mounting among nationalist 
circles in Turkey. Notwithstanding the various obstacles, contacts between the 
communities in Berlin and Istanbul were facilitated through German diplomatic 
missions. These communications, which involved the 'Azma-brothers and 'Add 
Arslan in Istanbul, and HusaynT, KaylanT, and QawuqjT in Berlin, reveal the ten- 
sions in these circles. 22 In the month following the arrival of HusaynT and KaylanT 
in Berlin, the Arab community in Turkey had not remained idle; it had itself main- 
tained close contacts with local representatives of the Axis. With only sporadic 
and at times contradictory news arriving from Berlin and Rome, doubts about 
German and, in particular, Italian ambitions had become ever more apparent. Per- 
sonal encounters with German officials in Turkey only added to the ambivalent 
impression of the German side. 23 As a consequence 'Adil Arslan and 'Adil al-'Azma 
explicitly turned down requests that had called for their personal participation in 
the ongoing negotiations in Berlin. 24 

Despite consistent attempts to play down the remaining obstacles in the nego- 
tiations, by early 1942 signs of distrust and open rebellion against the Arab rep- 
resentatives in Berlin came to the fore. In a letter to HusaynT on 20 April 1 942, 
NabTh al-'Azma candidly pointed out the failure of HusaynT’s efforts: in spite 
of the lengthy consultations that had already started during the Iraqi rebellion. 
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neither Germany nor Italy had taken any unequivocal measures in support of Arab 
independence. In fact, the outcome of the negotiations had triggered fears that 
such relations with the Axis would result in ‘a supplementation of a foreigner with 
another foreigner, of a yoke with another yoke.’ 25 Such fears were based on concrete 
misgivings about the Axis ambitions. In his letter, 'Azma explicitly asked: 

[What] about the extent and meaning of the German Lebensraum principle, 
how does it relate to the Arab countries? [What is] the form, [what are] the 
limits and relations of [Mussolini’s] principle to re-establish the glory of 
Rome in the Arab countries? 26 

This concern was shared by others; in a letter to HusaynT, 'Adil Arslan had voiced 
similar fears and objections. 27 

While these conflicts were known to most of the Arab leadership, the Axis pro- 
paganda tended to paint the image of a successful cooperation. Since late Novem- 
ber 1941, the work of Radio Athens that was coordinated by the Sonderstab F 
had received additional resources to broaden its outreach. While 'Afif Tibi had 
joined the station’s staff to improve its work, speeches on air by HusaynT, KaylanT, 
QawuqjT, Sa'ld Fattah al-Imam, and Rayyis added to its radiance. 28 In early 
summer 1942, these measures were further stepped up. As part of these efforts 
to gain the upper hand in the struggles over Arab public opinion, Kamil Muruwa 
was delegated to Sofia where he was to monitor the Arab press for exploitation in 
Axis propaganda. 29 

French officials indeed considered this propaganda successful. Rumours about 
the formation of an expatriate community in Istanbul and of a military unit in 
Greece under the command of Munir al-Rayyis had soon spread to the Levant. 30 
In addition to speeches of Arab leaders in exile that were broadcast on Radio 
Athens, news about German military successes and calls for public unrest against 
pro-Allied local leaders attracted public attention. 31 According to French sources, 
these efforts were coordinated by a German official of the press department who 
was cooperating with Jamil Kana'an, a former representative in Damascus of the 
German consulate general. With offices of this network in Istanbul, Adana, and 
Alexandretta, which were reportedly staffed with Lebanese and Syrian journalists, 
the service was seen as directly linking the exiled community with Arab nationalist 
circles in Syria and Lebanon. 32 


Local reactions to the Axis’s retreat 

Despite the rapid establishment of Allied control, the political order in the man- 
dates was anything but stable. While the defeat of Vichy in Syria and Lebanon had 
sidelined German influence, the German offensive against Russia and the advance 
of the Wehrmacht in North Africa gave rise to rumours of a renewed attack on 
the region. Public reactions to the Allied forces were thus cautious; neither the 
French declaration of independence nor its public confirmation by Great Brit- 
ain convinced the public that independence was at hand. In Lebanon, enthusiasm 
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was limited to long-standing pro-French Christian circles. Notwithstanding the 
momentary calm, the prospect of local political arrangements was far from pre- 
dictable; similarly, the regional order was all but ensured. 33 

An exchange of letters between General de Gaulle and Captain Lyttelton in late 
July and early August formally framed the French-British split of responsibilities 
in the occupied territories, with Free France obtaining responsibilities for civil 
administration and internal affairs. As a liaison between the Free French and the 
British government, the British General Edward Spears was delegated to Beirut. 
In spite of an initial agreement of the two allies, the significance of both Syria and 
Lebanon within British strategic considerations prevented any strict separation of 
internal and external affairs. Local moves in the mandates inevitably risked calling 
the broader regional balance into question. 34 

By late September, when Free France had again declared its general pre- 
paredness to grant independence, expectations had further diminished. Notwith- 
standing the restoration of the Syrian constitution and the replacement of the 
Vichy-chosen directorate, these measures were hardly perceived as leading to an 
end of the mandate. For many, the naming of Taj al-DTn al-Hasanl as president 
of the Syrian republic only symbolized France’s intentions to restore the pre-war 
order. Not only did the French-imposed government lack any relevant nationalist 
elements; what was worse, French control over the army and police persisted. 
With regard to Lebanon, progress was even less forthcoming. On 26 November, 
General Catroux made a declaration that did not exceed the limits set for Syria. 
Local reactions to such scarcely concealed distraction from independence were 
uncompromising. 35 

As fast as sympathies were fading even among France’s traditional allies, sus- 
picions within the French administration about British ambitions increased. Brit- 
ish influence was ever more perceived as an essential threat to French positions. 
Rumours soon spread of British attempts to win over nationalist groups which in 
the past had proven hostile to France. On various occasions, the French security 
apparatus noted with concern the reorientation of several outspoken ‘enemies of 
France’, who had previously served as collaborators of the Axis and were now 
tempted by British overtures. 36 

In addition, rumours persisted about pro-German networks that were re-forming 
in nationalist circles. Reports about manoeuvres within the Lebanese Muslim 
community to advance Salah 'Uthman Bayhum and Sami al-Sulh - two person- 
alities known for their previous contacts with the German regime - as possible 
replacements for a French-chosen prime minister highlighted the continuing threat 
of pro-Axis networks. 37 Real or assumed members of these networks were identi- 
fied not only in the capitals Damascus and Beirut, but also in many other towns 
and provinces, involving representatives of different political currents and sects. 38 
While the activities of German agents in Turkey were closely followed, the efforts 
to trace local activities were equally intense. 39 News about the arrival of larger 
numbers of German officials in the Alexandretta region and massive propaganda 
pursued by Radio Athens and Radio Berlin-Zeesen noticeably aggravated con- 
cerns of possible acts of sabotage and popular rebellion. Based on information 
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reported on German radio stations, French officials assumed that a significant 
network of informants was already in place. 40 

By late 1941, such fears led to the imposition of severe measures against pro- 
German activities. In the light of past attempts by German agents to cross into 
the mandates, the struggle against infiltration was central to the Allies’ efforts. 
The strategy of deterrence was underlined by executions of known supporters of 
the Axis. 41 Reacting to reports about German paratroopers who had intruded into 
Syria, the French administration decided to offer rewards for information about 
their whereabouts. In addition, strict punishment was imposed on those villages 
that had provided cover for German agents. 42 

Despite tight controls on cross-border relations, contacts between nationalists 
in the mandates and their counterparts in Turkey remained intact. Facing major 
decisions about the future stance towards France and Britain, nationalist leaders 
ShukrT QuwwatlT and Hashim al-AtasT strove for close coordination with the lead- 
ers in Turkish exile. 43 For QuwwatlT in particular, who was considered a confi- 
dante of Amin al-Husaynl, connections with pro-German circles in Turkey turned 
out to be a valuable asset. Despite his own past contacts with German officials, 
he had personally refrained from gestures that would have placed him unchange- 
ably on either side of the global conflict. Flis decision to remain in Syria in the 
wake of the Allied occupation - despite the risk of internment - only multiplied 
his options, and ultimately allowed for his shift of allegiance to the British camp 
over the coming years. 44 The French administration, however, had serious doubts 
about QuwwatlT’s intentions. In the light of the latest reports of secret meetings 
between QuwwatlT and pro-German local activists, during which he reportedly 
defended alliances with Germany, QuwwatlT was considered an important figure 
of the Axis’s fifth column. 45 

Continuities within the pro-German networks, which dated back to the times 
of the Vichy government, were also noted in other circles. While such links 
often reflected individual views and ambitions, in other cases relations went 
far beyond the personal level. The early Islamic populist movement of the 
Muslim Youth, for one, was internally split about the appropriate strategy. 
Having emerged in the late 1930s as one of many associations aiming at pro- 
viding religious services, the grouping had gradually turned its Islamic vision 
into an ever more explicit political programme. Already during the troubles of 
early 1941, the Muslim Youth had joined the political battles in which it had 
opted for German support. 46 Given the new circumstances and the scarcely 
concealed French-British disagreements about how to pursue the path towards 
independence, French intelligence noted an evolving division in the organiza- 
tion’s partisanship that was due to different stances towards the new ruling 
powers. While a significant part of the wider movement did not exclude nego- 
tiations with the British if essential nationalist demands were met, a second 
current, led by SamT al-Sulh, the Beirut president of the Criminal Court, 
vehemently defended the German option; for Sulh, whose contacts with German 
agents dated back to autumn 1940, negotiations with the Allies were out of 
question. 47 
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The case of the Syrian Nationalist Party was similar. The party’s activities had 
noticeably diminished following a military trial of some of its most prominent 
members in August 1940; the political opening of summer 1941 nevertheless 
encouraged several cells to take up political agitation. Although past repression 
had significantly harmed its organizational structure, by late September 1941 a 
declaration was published in the name of the party that was explicitly meant to 
mark its reformation. According to the statement, which was supposedly approved 
by the party’s higher council, a new ‘moderate front’ had recently been formed 
within its ranks. The internal ‘coup’ was intended ‘to purify the Syrian National- 
ist Party from its corrupt and destructive elements’ 48 and to clarify its aims and 
principles. Central to the statement, which was distributed as a leaflet, was a refu- 
tation of pro-Axis links assumed to have been entertained by the party. Referring 
to Antun Sa'ada, the statement emphasized the authentic, non-Fascist and non- 
Nazi character of the movement, and cautioned its supporters against any possible 
influence by German and Italian propaganda. 

While the background of the announcement remains unclear, French reports left 
no doubt that this line was not followed by all of its members; several incidents 
were noted from within different party branches that revealed the persistence of 
strong pro-German sympathies. Although such sympathies did not take the form 
of concrete relations with representatives of the Axis, French officials carefully 
watched over the party’s propaganda. 44 One of these measures included the estab- 
lishment of files of pro-German party members who were to be interned in case of 
future public unrest. 50 Yet, stability of the local order was not the only concern. In 
March 1942, the Lebanese police drew attention to pro-German tracts that were 
disseminated by an SNP cell in the Lebanese village Bayt al-Shabab - an incident 
that was regarded as a significant economic problem as well. According to the 
local police, the village depended considerably on Jewish tourists who in the past 
had spent their summer holidays in the region and would possibly move to other 
regions in the future due to the pro-German activities of local SNP members. 
Measures against the party, the report implied, were thus urgently required. 51 

Internal fragmentation, which obstructed a unified stance imposed from above, 
noticeably shaped the strategies adopted by radical Arab nationalist circles as 
well. Although this spectrum shared a pan-Arab outlook and self-perception as a 
youthful avant-garde of the nation, it remained organizationally split into diverse 
groupings and formations - to the dismay of the French security apparatus and 
local opponents, whose attempts to trace the organizations’ structures and to iden- 
tify their protagonists often ended up in confusion. Acting under different names, 
numerous pan-Arab circles re-emerged in the urban centres. While their names 
showed many similarities, the continuity of these organizations with their nationalist 
predecessors was often far from established. 

One of them, the League of National Action, was quick to reorganize. While 
the League was significantly weakened by the repressions following the outbreak 
of the war, several of its leaders had escaped internment and were now rebuild- 
ing the party structure. Already by December 1941, the authorities had noted the 
organization’s resurgent activities and its attempts at coordination with pan-Arab 
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activists in Turkey. According to the Surete Generate, the League’s branch in 
Aleppo served as a major hub for these contacts. 52 Focusing on explicit propa- 
ganda in favour of Amin al-Husaynl and collecting information about collabora- 
tors with the Allies, the League reportedly coordinated with the exiled leaders and 
their German interlocutors. 53 


Organizing antifascist opposition 

The persistent rejection of French and British rule among the wider public was a 
striking feature of Lebanese and Syrian societies during these years of the Second 
World War. Frustrations with French and British policies and distrust over their 
ambitions and goals had affected even the most articulate critics of the Axis. In May 
1941, at the height of the British offensive in Iraq, the Marxist intellectual and lead- 
ing member of the League against Nazism and Fascism in Syria and Lebanon, Ra’If 
KhurT, offered an insight into the fragility ofpro-Allied commitment. In an epilogue 
to his book Signposts of National Consciousness, he levelled a furious attack against 
the continuing British obstruction of Iraqi independence. Reflecting the popularity 
of the KaylanT-led resistance not only in Iraq, but in the neighbouring countries as 
well, Khun praised the new Iraqi government for having taken a ‘position at the 
people’s side’. 54 KhurT flirther justified his defence of the revolt by suggesting that 
KaylanT had taken a neutral stance in the global confrontation between the Axis and 
the Allies. Such a position also echoed in the clandestine newspaper Niddl al-Shab 
that was distributed in the mandates during the months of Vichy rule. 

For these circles, the German attack against Soviet Russia on 21 June 1941 
turned things upside down. While Germany entered into war with the USSR, the 
Allies had taken Damascus the very same day. 55 By early July, communist leaders 
Khalid Bakdash and Raflq Rida thus turned to French General Catroux to voice 
their support for the Allied forces and to declare their wish to join their struggle 
against the fascist regimes. 56 

While fears of communism persisted among the authorities, the Free French 
administration agreed to free most members of the Communist Party who had 
been imprisoned in the Lebanese Prison des Sables since the beginning of the war. 
This decision was to pave the way for an immediate reorganization of the party 
under the leadership of Khalid Bakdash and Faraj Allah al-Hilu. 57 By August, 
the first tracts were published, reproducing speeches and declarations by Soviet 
personalities. 58 In November, a brochure entitled Syria and Lebanon and the Cur- 
rent War that was jointly written by Bakdash and Hilu summarized the strategic 
setting in which the communist struggle was placed: it was the defeat of Fascist 
and National Socialist rule that would ultimately allow the economic crisis and 
political repression in Lebanon and Syria to be overcome. The central paradigm 
according to which ‘the fate of Syria and Lebanon is bound to the fate of war’ 59 
was not limited to questions of national independence and political freedoms, but 
was meant to address the economic situation as well. This position was formally 
adopted during the General National Council of the party in November 1941. 60 In 
its final declaration, the Council stated: 
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The whole world must know that the Arabs are on the side of the Soviet 
Union, they are on the side of the French people fighting for the liberation 
of their nation from the Nazi yoke, on the side of the British and American 
masses, on the side of all peoples of the world fighting against the barbarism 
of Hitler. They are on the side of freedom and light. 61 

The republication of the party’s newspaper Sawt al-Sha’b in January 1942 gave 
this position an important forum; as a core topic of communist agitation, the call 
for antifascist opposition was central to the newspaper’s editorial line. While 
the newspaper was officially licensed, the party still lacked formal recognition; 
from the viewpoint of the French administration, activities of the party appeared 
increasingly welcome. Following a request made by Bakdash to authorize a func- 
tion on the occasion of 1 May intended to support the Allies, the director of the 
French Surete Generate even considered ‘discreetly supporting’ 62 the organizers. 

As in pre-war years, the encouragement of antifascist opposition was an essen- 
tial part of communist politics. The noticeable moderation of its economic and 
political programme facilitated the promotion of its antifascist calls among a 
broader public. 63 The dissolution of the Comintern in May 1943 further added to 
the party’s outreach. Freed from its bonds to the international umbrella organization, 
the party’s standing as a national party had significantly improved. 64 

The attraction of other social and political currents strongly contributed to the 
spread of antifascist thought and to the creation of awareness for the continuing 
necessities of the struggle against the German regime. Similarly to the communists, 
who were shaken by the German attack on the USSR, the Armenian population 
of Lebanon and Syria showed clear signs of anxiety. 65 Fearing a German assault 
against the Soviet republic of Armenia, the League for the Defence of Armenia 
that was formed in September drew considerable support from the Armenian pop- 
ulation. 66 The League was backed by the Armenian organizations Hintchak and 
Ramgavar, and was soon said to regroup several thousand supporters. 67 During 
various public rallies in Beirut, Damascus, and Aleppo, the League did not refrain 
from addressing serious problems within the Armenian community itself, e.g. 
the struggle over the ‘control of the churches’ 68 with the Armenian organization 
Tashnak. In the past, the radical nationalist organization had collaborated with 
agents of the Axis, illustrating once again the receptivity for Fascist and National 
Socialist thought amongst diverse local currents. Despite such a split in the com- 
munity, the League’s cause was encouraged by many. On 9 November 1941, 
according to the organizers, over 3,000 people participated in a conference held 
in Beirut in support of the Allies and the Armenian resistance against the German 
advance. 69 

The League against Nazism and Fascism in Syria and Lebanon was closely 
involved in these activities of the CP and the League for the Defence of Armenia. 
In October 1941, members of the pre-war formation met to rebuild the organi- 
zation and to take up its activities. 70 With 'Umar Fakhuri, Kamil Ayyad, Yusuf 
Yazbik, and Ra’Tf Khuri, the League again represented some of the most promi- 
nent intellectuals of Marxist and socialist orientation. Reflecting the need to 
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mobilize public opinion and to confront the impact of fascist propaganda, one of 
the League’s first decisions included the creation of a journal to inform the public 
about the ideological context of the war. The first edition of the magazine al-Tarlq 
was released on 20 December, its cover showing a man smashing a huge swas- 
tika with an axe. 71 The vision of the journal echoed its precursor, al-Talla, that 
had been calling for cooperation of a broader political spectrum in the antifascist 
struggle. 72 The goal of a unified front clearly shaped the journal’s content; authors 
such as Ra’Tf KhurT and WasfT al-Bannl set out to highlight an assumed contradic- 
tion between nationalist and National Socialist thought. Frequent reports about 
the events of the war and articles by the prominent Soviet author Ilya Ehrenburg 
added to the argument forwarded by the journal’s editors: although the front-line 
was distant, the war was not; in a global confrontation between two antagonist 
regimes, it was impossible to sit idle. 

To popularize these views, the League took an active part in local political 
debates. On various occasions, functions were organized to comment on outstand- 
ing events of the war and to trace their relevance for the local context. Facilitated 
by the creation of a women’s branch of the League, which was prominently rep- 
resented by Maqbiila al-Shalq, and two other organizations, the League of Demo- 
cratic Arab Students and the Association of the Friends of the Soviet Union, the 
League managed to reach a broader audience not only in the urban centres, but 
also in provincial towns such as Zahle and Marja'yun. 73 

While antifascist opposition did not necessarily imply explicit support for the 
Allies, the French administration had no choice but to co-opt these currents. In 
late 1943, the nomination of 'Umar FakhTiri, a leading member of the antifascist 
League, as director of Arab broadcasting of French-controlled Radio Levant illus- 
trated the pragmatic approach adopted by the French administration. Supported by a 
commission that included Ra’Tf KhurT, FakhtirT, who had run as a CP candidate for 
the parliamentary election in August 1943, was charged with supervising and coor- 
dinating the radio programmes; though his political outlook remained suspect, his 
resolute antifascist orientation was a valuable asset to counter Axis propaganda. 74 


Local elections and the turn of the war 

In the light of mounting frustration amongst the local population, France was in 
apparent need of any voices that were able to counter the influence of the Axis. By 
the turn of 1942-43, a continuation of past French politics had become untenable. 
The German defeats in al-'Alamayn in November 1942 and in Stalingrad in January 
1943 were perceived as major turning points of the war. While the Wehrmacht was 
in retreat in Eastern Europe, Operation Torch - the British and US-led invasion 
of North Africa in November 1942 - had pushed Axis troops back from their last 
bastion in Tunisia. The coverage of these developments was extensive in the local 
Arab press. The landing of the Allies in Sicily and the following dismissal of Mus- 
solini on 25 July 1943 only furthered the fading influence of both European Axis 
powers. Given these events, the chances of a future German takeover were slim. 75 
While manoeuvres of the German Abwehr continued to bother the French security 
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apparatus, most of the German missions were aimed at information gathering that 
could help derail possible Allied offensives against the Balkans. With the local 
Italian espionage network in a state of dissolution, a French report about Axis 
activities in the territories in September 1943 noted the apparent abandonment of 
the Axis’s fifth column. 76 

At the international level, other developments contributed to the mood of a new 
era and gave additional momentum to calls for elections and independence. The 
entry of the USA as a political actor in the Middle East, furthered by the Atlantic 
Charter in August 1941, echoed growing economic interest in the region. Despite 
substantial support for the Zionist movement, US interventions into regional poli- 
tics were not necessarily perceived as a threat. Since the USA was not discredited 
by past colonial ambitions, the appointment of a Consul General to the Lebanese 
and Syrian governments in 1942 provided a potential trigger in future bargains 
with France. 77 

Given the changing regional settings, France’s control over the territories 
and its rejection of speeding up the path towards independence was difficult to 
uphold. Throughout the second half of 1942, Britain repeatedly pushed for steps 
that would loosen France’s grip on the mandates. Facing additional pressures as 
a result of the continuing economic crises in Lebanon and Syria, with inflation, 
low incomes and food shortages fuelling public protests, first signs of a possible 
shift of policies became discernible in early 1943. Following a public statement 
by Catroux on 23 January about his intention to re-establish the constitutional 
regime, first steps were taken by late March. In Lebanon, elections to the parlia- 
ment and the presidency were envisaged, ultimately allowing the restoration of 
the Lebanese 1926 constitution. Elections in Lebanon were scheduled for August; 
in Syria, where President Taj al-DTn al-Hasanl had died in January, elections were 
announced for July. 

Yet, French hopes that these measures would assure French control over local 
politics were soon frustrated. In Syria, as in Lebanon, clear victories in the elections 
were carried off by long-standing opponents of French rule. Following intensive 
negotiations to appease the persisting disputes between the various branches of 
the National Bloc, ShukrT Quwwatll had managed to put in line the Bloc’s leading 
representatives and prepared the ground for the Bloc’s success. QuwwatlT’s elec- 
tion as president of the Syrian republic and the nomination of a reputed National 
Bloc-led cabinet illustrated the mounting popular resistance against any further 
hold-up of a transfer of power. In Lebanon, the outcome of the elections proved 
even more challenging to the existing French-dominated order. 78 

Following the elections to the Lebanese parliament in late August and early Sep- 
tember the political bargaining to determine a candidate for presidency ended in 
a set-back for French ambitions. With the Sunni-Muslim Riyad al-Sulh and the 
Maronite Bishara al-Khurl agreeing on KhurT’s nomination for presidency, two 
factions had joined forces that in the past had proven hostile to French domination. 
The ‘National Pact’, as this agreement between Khurl and Sulh became known, 
marked a significant departure from the previous political order. While the agree- 
ment set out new mechanisms for the internal division of power, it was equally 
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crucial to questions related to the regional order. Joining ranks in a shared struggle 
for independence, these leaders of two major constituencies pushed for essential 
changes of the new government’s handling of foreign relations. By 8 November, 
the decision of the Lebanese parliament to amend the constitution according to rec- 
ommendations suggested by the Sulh-led government provoked one of the deepest 
crises in the history of French mandate rule. Encouraged by recent negotiations 
in Cairo among Arab leaders about the Arab regional order, the Lebanese govern- 
ment had called for a unilateral termination of the mandate. The parliament’s vote 
to suppress all articles in the constitution that were in conflict with full indepen- 
dence marked the beginning of an open conflict. In the light of the parliament’s 
decision, French Delegate General Jean Helleu called for an immediate revision 
of the changes made to the constitution. President KhurT, Prime Minister Sulh, 
and several members of the cabinet were arrested, the parliament dissolved, the 
constitutional amendments revoked, and a new president appointed. 79 

Popular reaction was unprecedented. All major political currents joined forces 
in protest at the move; in addition to members of the directly affected parties, 
members of the Phalangists, the Najjdda , the Communist Party and even high- 
ranking representatives of the Maronite church openly defied the French actions. 80 
The declaration of a general strike and the organization of massive public protests 
in Lebanon soon echoed in other Arab countries as well. Tense demonstrations 
were reported from several Arab capitals. In the light of the rapidly deteriorating 
situation, General Spears convinced the British Foreign Office to take urgent steps 
to prevent further escalation. In an unparalleled move, General Catroux, who had 
been reappointed to the Levant as a replacement for the hastily withdrawn Helleu, 
was presented with a British ultimatum that called for a reinstallation of the gov- 
ernment and the president by 22 November. Catroux submitted to these pressures, 
although a simple revision of Helleu’s measures of early November was insuf- 
ficient to calm down persisting tensions. On 22 December, Catroux finally con- 
sented to a Franco-Syrian-Lebanese tripartite agreement, laying out the transfer 
of power to the Lebanese and Syrian governments. 81 

In the light of recent developments, locally as well as internationally, the Euro- 
pean powers had forfeited what was left of their persuasiveness among the public. 
Given the retreat of Nazism, no argument existed that could have given legitimacy 
to the continuation of quasi-colonial rule. 

The search for a post-colonial order: the rise of 
ideology-guided politics and the German defeat 

The events of late 1943 proved crucial for the future of the two Levantine societ- 
ies; this was true not only with regard to the formation of the governments and 
the tripartite agreement, both of which marked major institutional steps towards 
independence. The events were equally important for the internal struggles about 
the prospect of society in an independent state. The transfer of powers, which 
progressively expanded from a formal takeover of ‘Common Interests’ to include 
all administrative fields, changed the popular perception of the government. In the 
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past, state bodies had long been perceived as instruments of French control; now, 
political institutions potentially allowed the expression of popular will. Political 
battles thus ever more transcended informal politics and gradually involved state 
institutions as well. Far from acting as extensions of mandate rule, government 
and parliament were challenged to define and direct state policies according to 
public opinion and demands. Referring to these ruptures of late 1943, Elizabeth 
Thompson pointedly speaks of a ‘referendum on the postcolonial civic order’. 82 

The persisting confrontation with Nazism, yet again, touched on crucial questions 
that had come out into the open. An MA thesis entitled The Doctrine of National 
Socialism. A preliminary study that was submitted in July 1944 to the American 
University of Beirut illustrates the persistence of Nazism as a point of reference in 
local discussions. In his conclusion, the author clearly draws on the local context: 

[The] contradiction between Fiihrerstaat and Rechtstaat does not mean that 
the Ftihrerprinzip is, even in theory, arbitrary rule. The real enemy of Democ- 
racy is Demagogy, and not leadership. It is Demagogy when Parliamentarians, 
eager for power, forget their duties, and instead of leading the people, are led 
by them. The danger of Dictatorship is egocentrism, when the ‘Fiihrer’ tend 
to concentrate all powers in their hands, refusing any advice and crushing 
any criticism. Both Parliamentarianism and Ftihrerprinzip have their good 
and bad aspects. Nevertheless, it is to the credit of the Nazi thinkers to have 
contributed to Political Thought in finding out a reply to the Anglo-Saxon 
Parliamentarianism and this in opposing to popular sovereignty, political per- 
sonalism. It is now definitively granted that the aim of the State is the well- 
being of the people. In order to reach this aim, two methods are proposed: 
the Anglo-Saxon Parliamentarianism and the Nazi Political Personalism. The 
latter School will run a brilliant career on the condition that Nazism should 
be rid of some ugly practices to which the Nazi State uses to have recourse to 
carry through its measures. 83 

While for some, Nazism remained a source of inspiration, for others, it was the 
negation of their own political vision. Political struggles had ever more been 
marked by a phenomenon that came to transform the political scenery: the rise of 
popular ideology-guided movements. Similarly to the Syrian Nationalist Party and 
the Communist Party, the pan-Arab Ba'th Party and Islamic populist organizations 
now entered into battle over political functions and influence that were not primar- 
ily fought for personal benefits. 84 Distinct Weltanschauungen had gradually - and 
with ever more sophistication - been developed in the various intellectual maga- 
zines and cultural clubs; now, on the eve of independence, the political context 
allowed these ideological outlooks to be turned into explicit political missions. 


Bathism and the implementation of the ‘eternal Arab message ’ 

The formation of the Ba'th Party was an example for this development; while its 
intellectual roots went back to the 1930s, the organization itself was formed in the 
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years leading up to the end of the Second World War. The emergence of Ba'thism 
was closely tied to the activities of MTshal 'Aflaq and ZakT al- ArsuzT. In 1941, the 
circles that had gathered around them, finally merged into a unified organization. 85 
'Aflaq and ArsuzT shared the experience of extended studies in Paris and a strong 
dedication to their profession as teachers. ArsuzT was born into an Alawite family 
from the Alexandretta region, which by 1938 had been ceded to Turkey, forcing 
ArsuzT to depart for Damascus. Already by 1933, ArsuzT had joined the League 
of National Action, whose members came from a similar social and intellectual 
background. As the League’s representative in the Sanjak, his opposition against 
the Turkish ambitions in the region had gained him considerable acclaim. 86 As a 
core question of local politics in the 1930s, the conflict over Alexandretta was an 
important catalyst for the radicalization of the pan- Arab nationalist movement - and 
for ArsuzT as well. 

The path of 'Aflaq was different. Following his return from a four-year stay in 
Paris, where 'Aflaq had met his future collaborator, Salah al-DTn al-Bitar, he had 
started in 1 932 to work as a history teacher at the Tahjtz school in Damascus. As 
for many of his colleagues during these years, his position as a teacher provided 
him with an audience for the development of his ideas and political ambitions. 
In addition to his professional work as an educator, 'Aflaq soon began to con- 
tribute to various journals, among them the left-leaning magazines al-Duhur and 
al-Talf a} 1 His contacts with the French Communist Party now helped him to 
gain access to local Marxist and socialist currents. Despite such contacts, 'Aflaq 
was neither a member of the Communist Party, nor did he take an active role in 
its activities. 88 While the Alexandretta crisis had facilitated ArsTizT’s interest in 
political action, it was the rebellion led by KaylanT in Iraq that provided a similar 
stimulus to 'Aflaq. Fie made a first step towards political activism in early 1941, 
when 'Aflaq - supported by Salah al-DTn Bitar - set out to organize support for 
the Iraqi revolt. Reflecting the popular mood in favour of anti-British resistance, 
the so-called ‘Support for Iraq’ network added to 'Aflaq’s popularity. 89 Now, with 
nationalist fervour at a new height, their grouping merged with circles around 
ArsuzT, creating the nucleus of what would later turn into the Ba'th Party. As 
a charismatic leader, who had been raised in the popular Damascene Maydan 
quarter, 'Aflaq drew much support from the urban youth that had increasingly dis- 
tanced itself from the traditional political organizations and personalities. 'Aflaq’s 
candidature for the parliamentary elections in summer 1943 marked the first 
explicit bid for political power. Although this bid ultimately failed, public attention 
was considerable, echoing the mounting interest for the group’s activities. 

The origins of the grouping go back to the Vichy period; yet, no relations with 
officials of the Axis are documented. While SamT al-JundT, an early member of 
ArsTizT’s circle, recounts an attempt by Sa'adT KaylanT, a collaborator of the Axis, 
to approach ArsuzT for cooperation on behalf of the Italian Armistice Commission 
in March 1941, there is no evidence that any substantial ties existed. 90 From an 
ideological perspective, this was not self-evident. Referring back to the time of 
the early 1940s, JundT explicitly highlights a then widespread belief in German 
invincibility that persisted in these circles. 91 This was true in a military sense, 
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but also, ideologically, Germany was still regarded with profound fascination. 
Nietzsche’s Thus spoke Zarathustra, Fichte’s Addresses to the German Nation, 
and the racial theories developed by H. S. Chamberlain in The Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century were among the works consumed by these young intellectuals. 
According to JundT, 

[they] were the first who thought about translating [Hitler’s] Mein Kampf 
Whoever has lived through this period in Damascus will have noticed the 
inclination of the Arab people towards Nazism. Nazism was the force that 
took revenge for them. The defeated naturally admire the victorious. We, 
however, were of a different school. 92 

Despite JundT’s insistence that Ba'thism was indeed a ‘different school’, Nazism 
obviously figured prominently in these circles’ reflections on society, history, 
and culture. Although neither ArsuzT nor 'Aflaq explicitly introduced National 
Socialist ideologists in their writings, JundT’s account illustrates the topical- 
ity of Nazism as an intellectual point of reference. In this context, two facets of 
early Ba'thist ideology are important. While the elaboration of Ba'thism was still 
in its initial beginnings, already in the writings of the early 1940s two central 
ideas are discernible: the idea of an ‘eternal message’ ( al-risdla al-khdlida) 
attributed to the Arab nation and the construction of communism as the ultimate 
negation of national thought. Both facets are related to each other, as well as to 
the very concept of nationalism that was further developed in post-war Ba'thist 
reflections. 93 

The idea of an ‘eternal message’ expressing the authentic and essential core 
of the Arab nation was central to both ideologists of the party. Despite impor- 
tant differences that distinguished ArsTizT’s understanding from 'Aflaq’s, both 
shared a metaphysical concept of the nation. While ArsuzT had developed his 
theory of a divinity of the Arabic language in his early book The Arab Genius 
in its Tongue in 1943, the core texts of 'Aflaq’s thought were published in the 
years following the end of the Second World War. 94 Even in his brief texts 
available from the early 1940s, however, 'Aflaq’s claim of an ‘eternal message’ 
was already laid out. 95 For him, the message of the Arab nation was based in 
its spiritual particularities; it was directed not only at the Arab nation itself, but 
was instead perceived as a revelation-like message transgressing the limits of 
the national community. 96 In one of the key texts of this period that was written 
on the occasion of Prophet Muhammad’s anniversary, 'Aflaq outlined basic 
elements of this claim. Arab nationalism, here, was closely tied to the deeds 
of Muhammad. While discounting Islamic theology as a system of faith, for 
'Aflaq, the life of Muhammad bore particular importance for the Arab nation: 
‘The life of the prophet represents the Arab soul in its absolute truth.’ 97 Such 
explicit references to Islamic history did not imply an Islamization of Arab 
nationalism in a religious sense. Instead, the message of Islam, personified 
by Muhammad, was reinterpreted as a worldly mission endowed to the Arab 
nation. 98 
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This said, communism was identified by 'Aflaq as the major threat to the nation. 
While the local Communist Party posed a direct challenge to Ba'thist influence 
amongst young and educated circles, it was communism as a Weltanschauung 
that was perceived as the ultimate antagonist to the very essence of Arabism. In a 
lengthy pamphlet published by 'Aflaq and Bitar in June 1944, the organization’s 
stance towards communism was laid out. Recounting their early fascination for 
thinkers such as Andre Gide and Roman Rolland, 'Aflaq and Bitar retraced their 
relations with communism throughout the 1930s." According to this account, it 
was through a reading of German philosophical thought that their initial fascination 
for socialism faded. In retrospective, German philosophy 

was the correction for the influence of materialist philosophy on us. It pro- 
tected us against the deceptions of the abstract thought on which socialism is 
based, and which is the negation of the fundamentals of nationalism. 100 

Such an idealistic turn inspired by German thinkers was discernible in the Ba'thist 
metaphysical definition of the Arab nation. Arabism, from this point of view, con- 
tained an unchangeable core: ‘[Tjherc can only by one Arab thought throughout 
history.’ 101 

Despite a lack of explicit references to National Socialist sources, these writ- 
ings resonated with tropes that were attributed to National Socialist thought. Con- 
sidering the assumption of a particular and eternal message, in the early sources of 
Ba'thism, traces of essentialist imaginations of a superior Arab nation can already 
be identified. Even more so, the Ba'thist perception of communism as an anti- 
national Weltanschauung symbolizing the threats to the community noticeably 
paralleled National Socialist anti-communist agitation. 


Islamic populism and the struggle for morality 

The struggle against communism as a threat to the social order was equally central 
to the rising current of Islamic populism. Since the 1930s, local Islamic societies 
had been created in Lebanese and, in particular, in Syrian towns. Although the 
development of these organizations echoed similar trends in Egypt, the formation 
of the local Muslim Brotherhood was not directly linked to its Egyptian coun- 
terpart. 102 While personal links to the Egyptian brotherhood existed, the growing 
resonance of this current in Lebanon and Syria reflected local conditions that had 
facilitated the formulation of an Islamist political agenda. In the light of increas- 
ing liberties under Free French and British control, Islamist groupings that in the 
past had remained fragmented now took to the streets. Questions of educational 
reforms and opposition to public demonstrations by the women’s movement 
provided opportunities of often violent interventions. 

Despite their increasingly distinct ideological claims, Islamic societies such as 
the Society for Islamic Civilization (Jamiyyat al-Tamaddun al-lslami) and the 
Youth of Muhammad ( Shabdb Muhammad) were often related to mainstream 
political movements; personal and organizational ties to nationalist parties such 
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as the National Bloc and the League of National Action were no exceptions. 103 In 
this, the movement resembled its counterparts in Egypt and Palestine, with Pal- 
estinian Mufti Amin al-Husaynl most strikingly symbolizing the persistent bonds 
linking the pan- Arab and emerging Islamist spectrum. 

In reports of the French security apparatus, early Islamist organizations were 
frequently described as ‘xenophobic’ and ‘Germanophile’. 104 Based on vague 
information about contacts with German officials that were reportedly entertained 
by members of these currents during the times of Vichy rule, the French authori- 
ties feared the existence of substantial ties linking these groupings to the Axis. 
Focusing on such contacts and the organization’s fervent opposition to France’s 
rule, French assessments tended to emphasize this current’s ever more active role 
in regional and international bargaining. 105 In addition to contacts with the Axis, 
strategic alliances with other international players were not precluded. The French 
authorities thus noted with concern the sporadic approaches to British and US 
representatives in the region, who - despite their support for Zionist ambitions 
in Palestine - appeared as potential levers to undermine French influence in the 
region. 106 

Ideologically, Islamic populism explicitly refrained from references to ‘for- 
eign’ sources. French observations of xenophobia as a major trait of these group- 
ings were not only due to hostile attitudes towards the French administration and 
its rule; instead, these groupings perceived the struggle against the ‘foreign’ as 
such as a requirement for the preservation of society - its structures, traditions, 
and morals. Referring to the agitation of Islamic populists, Elizabeth Thompson 
tellingly observes that ‘ousting the French was only the beginning of a process 
of purging society from foreign, and even indigenous Christian, influence. They 
envisioned the postcolonial state as an instrument of return to a perceived past of 
untroubled tradition’. 107 

From an Islamist perspective, communism was also identified as a most press- 
ing threat. The strong public presence of the Communist Party had on various 
occasions since 1943 provoked violent attacks by Islamist circles; depicting com- 
munists as ‘enemies of God’, 108 anti-communist agitation was supplemented by 
Islamist demands for a strengthening of religion as a cornerstone of society. 109 
Education and the promotion of Islamic values was the key to these battles; 
even more important was the preservation of family structures and gender rela- 
tions. Touching central pillars of the social and political order, these questions 
turned into battlefields that opposed communist, Islamist and nationalist cur- 
rents of various colourings. In these battles, early Islamist groupings defended 
an assumed collective of the Islamic umma against the ongoing transformations 
that were increasingly challenging the traditional order. In June 1945, the leader 
of the Youth of Muhammad in Floms, Mustafa Siba'T, who had been interned 
by French authorities from 1941 to 1943 in the camp of Miyya Miyya in Leba- 
non, finally provided one of the first detailed ideological outlines for this cur- 
rent. 110 Already prior to his founding of the Muslim Brotherhood in Damascus, 
Siba'T had stressed the importance of Islam as the guiding principle penetrating all 
aspects of life. 
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Democracy and national independence 

While the struggle for the collective that was led by Ba'thist and Islamist cur- 
rents called for the submission of the individual to the interests of the community, 
relevant sections of the local public anxiously questioned the implied negation of 
individual rights. Given the persistent threat posed by authoritarian regimes - and 
notwithstanding profound concerns about the Allies’ ambitions - for many, the 
Allies appeared as guarantors of basic political liberties and rights. In 1942, the 
editor of the Beirut daily al-Nahar, Jibran TuwaynT, published a small booklet 
containing several statements of leading local personalities that left no room for 
any doubt as to which side was to be taken in the ongoing war. Entitled The Arabs 
and the Allies. Why are we with them and what do we expect from their victory? 
the publication was introduced by TuwaynT as a sharp critique of Nazi politics 
and ideology: 

The fate of the Arab countries is tied to the fate of the Allies. If they win - 
and they will win, God willing - there will be [enough] place for hopes that 
independence can be achieved. If they do not win - God forbid - we will lose 
all hope for independence. We do not say that the Allies granted ‘every’ right 
to the Arabs; but they granted a larger part of these rights, and they provided 
them with the perspective that they can achieve everything they call for. In 
contrast, the Germans deny the very foundations of these rights, as the Arab 
race is - according to their view - one of the inferior races that does not enjoy 
the right to live. The Arabs are thus siding with the Allies out of sympathy 
and interest. 111 

In addition to the Mufti of the Lebanese Republic, Sheikh Muhammad TawfTq 
Khalid, and the Patriarch of Antakiyya, Iskanderus Tahan, leading Lebanese and 
Syrian political figures contributed brief statements explaining the reasons for 
their siding with the Allies. Bishara al-Khurl, Riyad al-Sulh, 'Umar al-Da'wuq, 
Salim Taqla, MuhyT al-DTn al-NusulT, 'Abdallah Bayhum, LutfT al-Haffar, BahTj 
al-Khatlb, and Mustafa Abu 'Izz al-DTn were amongst those whose statements 
were reproduced. 

Strikingly, not all of these personalities had in the past shown as consistent an 
opposition against the Nazi German regime. TuwaynT best symbolized existing 
ambivalences that had shaped Syrian and Lebanese views and actions. Having 
himselfbeen in contact with German officials since the late 1930s, TuwaynT’s cri- 
tique of Nazi repressions against political opponents had not obstructed sympathy 
for Nazi German hostilities towards Jews. 

With Germany on the retreat and independence from French rule appearing 
ever more realistic, Nazism increasingly lost appeal. The decline of Nazism as a 
potential point of reference became also visible in the monthly journal al-Adlb. 
Published in Beirut by Albert Adib, the journal gave a forum to a broad spec- 
trum of intellectuals. TuwaynT, again, was one of these authors. Writing in the 
first number of the journal in January 1942 about the necessity to support the 
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democratic states against dictatorship, TuwaynT justified his call for democratic 
rule with long-standing ties linking Arab civilization to democratic ideals. 112 

Such a depiction of democracy as the core of Arab heritage was not new; while 
this image had in the past often been used in confrontations with the mandate 
power, the defence of democracy as an authentic tradition had increasingly gained 
importance as an argument in inner-Arab controversies as well. Despite signifi- 
cant ideological differences that shaped contributions to the journal al-Adlb - 
with authors ranging from Qustantln Zurayq and Edmond Rabbath to Iliyas Abu 
Shabka, QadrT Qala'ajI, 'Umar FakhurT and Ra’Tf KhurT - the contributors shared 
an unspoken agreement about the importance of individual rights as a cornerstone 
to the future civic order. 

In addition to detailed discussions of the totalitarian and racist foundations of 
Nazism, the journal provided substantial arguments in defence of humanism and 
human rights. 111 Discussing the prospects of national education, for instance, the 
director of secondary education at the Syrian Ministry of Education, Jamil Sallba, 
explicitly highlighted the need to focus on individual rights: 

The democratic states want the perfection of the individual to be the goal 
of education and civilization, while the dictatorial states want to place the 
collective at the centre of culture and education. . . . Schools in democracies 
want to be independent from politics so that they can raise the individual on 
the principles of freedom, equality and fraternity, to prepare the individual 
for human life in all its aspects, accustom it with [the principle of] free long- 
ing [for knowledge], discussion and criticism. . . . Democracy, humanism and 
liberty are the general principles on which we must build our national educa- 
tion. Every Arab national education that is not based on these principles will 
lead to extinction, as it does not fit to the genius of the Arab nation, with its 
past and future. 114 

Not surprisingly, Sallba was a major target of Islamist campaigns against Christian 
officials in Damascus. 115 

The Beirut journal al-Tariq shared many of these views. Yet, as an outlet of 
the League against Nazism and Fascism in Syria and Lebanon, its ideological 
outlook was much more determined. In addition to extensive refutations of basic 
premises of National Socialist ideology, the journal pushed for debates about 
the very principles of democratic and parliamentarian rule. 116 The defence of the 
ideas of liberty, equality, and fraternity was not limited to a critique of Nazism 
and Fascism as a European phenomenon, but explicitly meant to confront anti- 
democratic and anti-liberal forces at home. Several contributions were dedicated 
to local debates and disputes. Commenting, for instance, on articles published by 
the renowned liberal Egyptian intellectuals Taha Husayn and 'Abbas Mahmud 
al-'Aqqad, Khalid Bakdash, and WasfT al-Bannl vehemently challenged their 
views on democracy and political representation. While Husayn and ' Aqqad came 
out against the authoritarian practises of the German regime, their criticism - it 
was argued - failed to notice the very limits of liberal parliamentarian rule itself. 117 
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Accusing Husayn and Aqqad of an elitist approach to democracy, Bakdash point- 
edly declared that ‘democracy does not mean “to rule to the satisfaction of those 
who are ruled”. [Instead,] democracy is the rule of the people.’ 118 

Other contributions in the name of a struggle against Nazism were equally 
provocative. Nazism, several women writers claimed, was not only expansionist 
towards the outside and repressive against internal opposition; in addition, it repre- 
sented an extreme form of male domination of society. In consequence, representa- 
tives of the women’s movement considered that the struggle against Nazism - this 
jihad for humanism and emancipation 119 - was to be fought at home as well. 120 

Even more uncompromising was the opposition articulated by these circles 
against the re-emerging influence of the Syrian Nationalist Party. Since the offen- 
sive of the Allies in summer 1941, the SNP had attempted to convince the new 
authorities of its moderation and to legalize its status. 121 For most observers, the 
decision of the Lebanese government in June 1944 to authorize the party came 
as a surprise, provoking an enormous public response. While the journal al-Tarlq 
drew attention to the persistent fascination for the party amongst intellectuals, the 
communist daily Sawt al-Sha'b launched a massive attack against ‘Hitler’s hench- 
men in Lebanon’. 122 In the light of the recent landing of Allied forces in France, 
the decision appeared even more scandalous. In an open letter to the Lebanese 
Prime Minister, the head of the Lebanese Communist Party Faraj Allah al-Hilu 
declared: 

At a moment when the peoples [of the world] are engaged in a merciless bat- 
tle against Fascism, the opportunities given to Hitler’s agents and servants 
provoke a general condemnation by the population, without any distinctions 
according to social class and political orientation. 123 

The international arena: Arab unity, the Atlantic Charter, 
and the struggle against Zionism 

These controversies were closely tied to negotiations over an integration of Syria 
and Lebanon into the prospective post-war regional order. Foreign political ques- 
tions directly touched on concepts of national identity and on future orientations 
of the state. While Arab nationalists favoured close cooperation among Arab states 
as a step towards Arab unity, proponents of a distinct Libanite interpreted these 
plans as running against the very essence of their national narrative. 

With France’s control over foreign politics of the two states fast diminishing, 
Lebanese and Syrian politicians abruptly faced the challenge to relocate their strat- 
egies and goals in a swiftly transforming regional and international setting. The 
ongoing negotiations over the project of Arab unity, which had gained momen- 
tum with talks between Egyptian Prime Minister Mustafa al-Nahhas and his Iraqi 
counterpart Nun al-Sa'ld in July-August 1943, were of particular importance. The 
success of a nationalist government in Damascus and the mounting willingness of 
the new Lebanese leadership to cooperate with Lebanon’s Arab neighbours paved 
the way for more active participation of both states in regional arrangements. 
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No less crucial was the stance towards the Allied nations and the project initi- 
ated by the Atlantic Charter of August 1941. On 20 March 1944, Gabriel al-Murr, 
a deputy from Mount Lebanon had submitted a motion to the Lebanese parliament 
that was meant to initiate a debate about the strategic positioning of the state vis- 
a-vis the changing international alliances and fronts. The initiative stood for an 
evolving desire to integrate into the emerging post-war order; it called for a dec- 
laration of war against the two remaining states of the Axis, Germany and Japan, 
the establishment of diplomatic relations with the USSR and the adhesion to the 
Atlantic Charter. 124 The move, however, only met with reluctant support. 125 

While the public closely followed Allied successes in Europe, reactions to the 
Allied advance in France were not necessarily enthusiastic. 126 The strengthening 
of Free France in Europe significantly increased the pressures on the local gov- 
ernments. In summer 1944, for instance, coinciding with the liberation of major 
parts of France from German occupation, Free France drew back from negotia- 
tions about the Troupes Speciales in the mandates. 127 As an indigenous armed 
force still under French control, the troops were an instrument to maintain order 
and were perceived as an important symbol for independence and sovereign rule. 
France’s retraction from negotiations with the Syrian government at a time of 
major successes against Germany added to doubts about French willingness to 
cede authority. 

Notwithstanding the fading of Germany’s reputation, the Nazi regime was not 
entirely excluded from such political considerations and bargaining. According to 
French sources, members of the Arab community in Turkey continued to discour- 
age politicians in Damascus from engagements with the Allies. If they were to 
cooperate with Britain and France, these politicians were reportedly threatened, 
information about previous relations with the Axis would be revealed. 128 Such 
revelations risked embarrassing many who were now considered for high-ranking 
positions in the Lebanese and Syrian administrations. 

Despite the general decline of Axis influence, the French Surete Generate care- 
fully monitored pro-German affinities in the public. Remarks made by Prime 
Minister Sulh in January 1944 about a possible German-British alliance, for 
instance, were noted with concern; the nomination of Ahmad Mukhtar al-Sulh 
for the position of the Chef d’Etat Major of a future Lebanese Army was another 
reason for unease. His long-standing relations with German officials, which went 
back to Ottoman times but had regained intensity under Vichy rule, illustrated the 
persistence of the German factor. 129 

French fears were equally fuelled by relations that risked being forged between 
Arab nationalists and British or US officials. While several such links had become 
known. Free French officials garnered hopes that these relations would not last 
long; both Allies were expected to lose sympathies due to their continuing support 
for the Zionist movement - a fact that was thought to encourage Arab nationalists 
to opt for the French side. 130 

The creation of the Union of Lebanese Parties for the Fight against Zion- 
ism in August 1944, which was co-headed by the president of the Islamic Bloc, 
Muhammad Jamil Bayhum, and the president of the League against Nazism and 
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Fascism in Syria and Lebanon, Antun Thabit, revealed the prominence of the anti- 
Zionist struggle in public opinion. While important parts of the Christian leadership 
in Lebanon remained favourable to a Zionist settlement in the region, the Palestine 
question had been a central rallying point for Arab nationalist and Islamist agita- 
tion. 131 The anti-Zionist Union thus represented a broad spectrum of parties and 
organizations, ranging from the Communist Party and the women’s movement to 
the Phalangists and the Najjdda.' 32 Syrian public opinion was equally hostile to 
the Zionist project. In this context, US President Franklin Roosevelt’s repeated 
declarations in favour of a Jewish state in Palestine were identified by French 
observers as a major source for the recurrence of pro-German sentiments. 133 

Yet, with ever more information being available about the German massacres 
of Jews, anti-Jewish agitators increasingly cost legitimacy in the international 
arena. Detailed news about the situation of the Jews in German-occupied East- 
ern Europe had reached the local public from early 1944 onwards. In addition to 
reports about the catastrophic conditions in concentration camps, local newspa- 
pers noted the systematic extermination of the Jewish population. 134 Members of 
anti-Zionist circles therefore tended more and more to distance their opposition 
to Zionism from German anti-Jewish persecutions. Reflecting on the news from 
Europe in an editorial for the Beirut daily al-Ansar, ImTl Zaydan insisted that his 
warning 

of a ‘Zionist’ threat is in no contradiction to [an expression of] empathy for 
the Jews in Europe and to deeply mourn their sufferings from persecutions 
and deportations. We have to differentiate clearly between these two things, 
so that we can declare without any ambiguity: the Jewish problem is not the 
Zionist problem! 135 

The same argument echoed in communist agitation as well. 136 Support for the 
Palestinian-Arab population and the denunciation of Zionism as an imperialist 
project was central to numerous demonstrations and protests; the struggle against 
Zionism increasingly emerged as a key topic of communist agitation. The com- 
munist newspaper Sawt al-Sha'b contributed dozens of editorials meant to high- 
light the imminent threat of the Zionist movement. Here again, the authors tended 
to differentiate between the plight of the European Jews and Zionist ambitions: 

Zionism, in essence, was never about rescuing the Jews from Fascist and 
Nazi persecutions, as it is claimed by its sympathizers and supporters. If this 
were the case, if those behind the Balfour declaration and the supporters of 
Zionism in America really cared to rescue the Jews from persecutions, they 
would open the gates of America and England, for instance - since within just 
one year, these two countries could accommodate . . . from world Jewry what 
Palestine could not accommodate within dozens. 137 

Such statements reflected the desire to defend the Arab stance in the coming inter- 
national negotiations over the post-war regional order. Larger parts of the local 
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public had initially voiced support for the Atlantic Charter, which came to foster the 
hopes for a new international system. Yet, enthusiasm for the Charter’s insistence on 
national independence and sovereignty was soon shaken. With US and British poli- 
cies towards Palestine drawing vehement criticism among the Syrian and Lebanese 
public, the reputation of the envisaged international organization as a neutral body 
that would help guarantee the rights of small nations was soon placed in doubt. 138 

In early 1945, with the announcement of the San Francisco Conference about 
the post-war international order, which was scheduled for April, these debates 
attained renewed urgency. 139 Given the significance of the conference as a forum 
for the solution of territorial disputes deriving from the war and the colonial era, 
Syrian and Lebanese participation would bolster the claims to independence. 
Although the Allied states had remained vague about the preconditions that were 
to be met by the participating states, membership of the United Nations and a dec- 
laration of war against the Axis was considered crucial. While the initial motion 
for a declaration of war, which had been submitted to the Lebanese parliament 
in March 1944, had not born any concrete results, the San Francisco Conference 
again encouraged taking up such a position. In the light of the deadline that was 
finally fixed by the Allies as of 1 March, the Lebanese and Syrian governments 
rushed to meet the set conditions. On 26 February, the Syrian government asked 
for the parliament’s support for a declaration of war against the Axis; while several 
deputies questioned the move, a large majority approved the declaration. 140 One 
day later, on 27 February, the Lebanese government submitted a similar motion to 
the chamber. Addressing the deputies, the Prime Minister 'Abd al-Hamld Karama 
offered an insight into local perceptions of the changing context of the interna- 
tional order: in his view, Lebanon had long since joined the ‘fight between the 
democratic principles and the forces of tyranny’, 141 and had in fact paid a heavy 
price - economically as well as in human lives - in its struggle against the Axis. 
Lebanon, according to his point of view, had since the beginning of the fighting 
been in a state of war with the Axis powers. 

Karama’s declaration received unanimous support by the chamber. Since 
summer 1942, several local journals had drawn attention to the participation of 
soldiers of Lebanese and Syrian origin in the Allies’ armies. In the ranks of the 
French, American, Canadian or Australian troops, these soldiers’ contributions 
to the struggles in North Africa had been noted with a scarcely concealed sense 
of pride. 142 Yet, the decision to declare war did not provoke any noticeable reac- 
tion from the wider public. Given the pressure that was due to the deadline for 
participation in San Francisco, the declaration was not necessarily perceived as 
an authentic statement. 143 In fact, the process itself in which the decision was 
taken revealed the degree of haste that had guided the government’s position. 
Nearly one year after deputy Murr had drawn the parliament’s attention to the lack 
of any formal constitutional regulations for a declaration of war, the Lebanese 
government now felt obliged to improvise. While the government demanded the 
parliament’s approval, the president of the republic, Bishara al-Khurl, who was 
recovering in Palestine from a serious illness, was passed over in this procedure; 
there was no time to wait for his return. 144 
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Despite serious concerns about the constitutionality of proceeding in this way, 
when it transpired in March that both Levantine states would finally be allowed 
to participate at the San Francisco Conference, the Lebanese and Syrian govern- 
ments had scored a major diplomatic success. 145 Drawing on the historical parallel 
of the conference of Versailles in 1919, the invitation provided hope that the Arab 
world would now be spared the frustrations of the First World War. An editorial 
for the Damascene daily al -Kijah made this optimism explicit. It is to be hoped, 
the author declared, 

that the San Francisco Conference will gather in a different atmosphere than 
the one in Versailles. [It is to be hoped] that this conference will open the 
doors to the Arabs, and will tell them: enter in peace and participate - without 
any limitations and without any conditions - in its work. Sit on the table as an 
equal to the great and small states. From this day on, there will be no arbitrary 
rule [by outside powers], no monopolization of power, no preference [to any 
state], and no competition. The smallest states will have the same rights as the 
largest ones, and both have the same right in negotiations and votes. 146 

In spring 1945, such views reflected the developments in Syria and Lebanon 
themselves. In the light of ever expanding responsibilities that had to be adopted 
by local institutions and local politicians, the political situation in both countries 
proved relatively stable. Despite considerable conflicts that had confronted the 
various and often antagonistic currents and organizations, neither of them were 
able to dominate or monopolize the political decisions. Intellectually, the situ- 
ation was similar. While radical nationalist ideologies of various shades were 
paralleled by Islamic populism as strong popular forces that were calling for a 
revival of imagined communities of the past, the implementation of social and 
political rights was at the centre of other currents eager to push for internal reform 
and international integration. In this context, the option of Nazi Germany as a 
potential partner and point of reference gradually disappeared. Although Arab 
nationalist circles continued to collaborate in exile, Germany had lost much of its 
attraction. The declaration of war against Germany and Japan and the eagerness 
to participate at the San Francisco Conference symbolized these transformations. 
While there was no room for enthusiasm, major sections of the public considered 
international integration of both countries as worth a try; such integration, it was 
argued, could ensure national independence, but would advance social and political 
progress in Syria and Lebanon as well. 
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The Levant in May 1945 

The defeat of Nazism and hopes 
for independence 


News of the Soviet Army’s encirclement of Berlin had reached the Levantine 
public in the early evening of 24 April 1945. Soon afterwards, large crowds took 
to the streets. People gathered spontaneously in Beirut and in other Lebanese 
and Syrian cities. The following day, the communist newspaper Sawt al-Shdb 
captured the atmosphere in a report from Beirut: 

The national songs, hymns, and shrills of joy, the slogans that were raised by 
women and men during these demonstrations yesterday night resounded in 
the sky of the capital with the ringing bells of the churches from all quarters 
of the city. They turned into one melody, overwhelming the souls with elec- 
trified enthusiasm and deep joy. The faces, the faces of the popular crowds 
that had gathered on Martyrs Square and in its surroundings, the faces of these 
boys and girls - these children of life that had gathered around large torches - 
were marked with happiness. From everywhere slogans could be heard call- 
ing for the life of a Lebanon free and independent, for the life of the Red 
Army and its great leader Stalin, and for the life of the Allied armies. 1 

Two weeks later the atmosphere had changed. While relief about the end of war 
persisted, concern over the local situation soon took hold of public opinion. In the 
first week of May, several events provided stages for public agitation. In addition 
to Communist Party demonstrations on 1 May, Christian Eastern Orthodox cel- 
ebrations on 4-6 May witnessed declarations in support of France and the Allies. 2 
In contrast, on the occasion of Martyrs’ Day on 6 May in Damascus, several parties 
organized an anti-government demonstration. 3 

These activities related to the ongoing events in Europe; they no less sym- 
bolized mounting unease about the overdue results of the local governments. 
Tensions were particularity growing between the Communist Party and Muslim 
populist circles. In reaction to recent mass mobilizations of the Communist Party, 
which had attracted thousands of supporters, the Youth of Muhammad set out on 
violent protests that were meant to push back communist influences among the 
public. 4 News from Paris further escalated the already tense situation. On the eve- 
ning of 6 May, French Radio Brazzaville had announced the conclusion of a meet- 
ing in Paris between General de Gaulle and General Beynet, the French Delegate 
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General in Beirut, who had left for Paris in early March to receive instructions for 
negotiations with the local governments. According to the announcement, Beynet 
was informed that the prospective negotiations with Syria and Lebanon should 
aim at concluding treaties that would regulate the transfer of power, while ensur- 
ing French interest in the region. 5 

From a local perspective, such an insistence on French interests was an affront. 
Since the turn of the year, French relations with Syria were tense. French reluc- 
tance to transfer the Troupes Speciales to local control had marked public opinion; 
for weeks, student demonstrations in Damascus, Aleppo, and Dayr al-Zur had 
called for an immediate handing-over of the troops. 6 For the time being, these 
troops were a persistent symbol of French domination. In this context and coin- 
ciding with the announcement of the meeting between de Gaulle and Beynet in 
Paris, new French troops were to arrive in Beirut. While the French authorities 
tried to depict these troops as mere replacements, their numbers considerably 
exceeded those who were to be withdrawn. 7 

The festivities in Beirut and Damascus that were organized on the occasion 
of the capitulation of the German Wehrmacht on 8 May were overshadowed by 
these developments. The French delegation had envisaged these festivities lasting 
for several days. Celebrations, however, were not limited to the French side; the 
Syrian and the Lebanese governments had planed to join in as well. In a speech 
held on 9 May, Lebanese President Bishara al-Khurl declared his intention to turn 
the day of the German defeat in Europe into a national holiday: 

The day of victory, which we are celebrating today, marks the outset of a 
world that is worthy of the sacrifices offered by the peoples, worthy of the 
pains suffered by the nations - a world ruled by freedom, security and justice. 
We are joining those who are working to achieve this, for we all are responsible 
for the fate of humanity, before God and before history. 8 

Despite relief about the end of war, many statements revealed profound anxiety 
about the future, and although the festivities had begun in a calm atmosphere, 
tensions soon mounted. 9 Various reports of the French Surete Generate noted 
the different stances shown by Christian and Muslim populations. According to 
these reports, Christian quarters were covered with French flags and pictures of 
General de Gaulle, while similar signs of support for France could rarely be seen 
in Muslim neighbourhoods. 10 Yet, support for France and its Allies did not imme- 
diately follow sectarian lines - and neither did opposition. For many of France’s 
critics of various denominations, the French claim to be on the winners’ side of 
the war was hardly tenable. The larger section of the French population that was 
now celebrating the defeat of Nazism had previously submitted to Vichy-rule, it 
was argued, and the liberation of France was not achieved by its own forces, but 
with the substantial help of its allies. 11 

The ostentatious celebrations thus risked being perceived as a provocation. 
In Damascus, the Syrian government intervened to stop the flying of French 
flags; small parades that were led by French and pro-French sympathizers were 
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attacked by supporters of the Syrian Minister of Interior, SabrT al-AslI, shouting 
anti-French slogans and, according to one report, voicing support for Hitler. 12 In 
Lebanon, the situation was no less tense. The festivities organized by the French 
authorities coincided with controversial debates by local politicians about how to 
challenge recent French decisions taken vis-a-vis the country. On 9 and 10 May, 
several incidents occurred in Beirut in which French soldiers were attacked. One 
of the most serious of these clashes involved several members of a Palestinian 
contingent of the British army that was stationed south of Beirut. Joined by local 
anti-French protesters - supposedly ‘Hitler’s former clientele’ 13 - these soldiers 
had on 10 May escorted a march through downtown Beirut, tearing down French 
flags and attacking Lebanese policemen. Similar clashes had erupted a day ear- 
lier when Palestinian soldiers paraded under a portrait of Palestinian Mufti Amin 
al-Husaynl and a flag bearing a swastika. 14 According to reports of the French 
Surete Generate, proof was available that British elements and the Lebanese 
nationalist politician Riyad al-Sulh were involved in these incidents. While the 
Palestinian soldiers had reportedly been paid by British sources to provoke trou- 
ble, Sulh was suspected of having instructed and furnished them with the portrait 
of HusaynT. 15 In the light of recent news of HusaynT’s arrest in Switzerland and 
his deportation to France on 7 May, expressions of support for HusaynT, whose 
collaboration with the Axis was common knowledge, was an easy way to provoke 
French reaction. 

Notwithstanding the already strained situation, tensions were to mount even 
flirther during the next few weeks. On 14 May, during a demonstration following 
the declaration of a strike at local schools, some 1,500 students attacked several 
French institutions in Damascus, and even attempted to force their way into the 
Soviet consulate. 16 The same day, the Syrian parliament adopted - with only one 
deputy objecting - the Law for the Protection of Independence. The law, which 
was initiated by Akram HuranT, declared illegal any appeal to religious, racial, or 
sectarian sentiments that could harm national unity. In addition, the law provided 
the death penalty for any disturbance of public order in the interests of a foreign 
power. 17 

The return of General Beynet from Paris on 12 May hardly allowed any appease- 
ment of public opinion. Only a few days later, on 17 May, another reinforcement 
of French soldiers was reported from Beirut. Following a meeting on 18 May 
between Beynet and the Lebanese and Syrian foreign ministers Henri Pharaon 
and Jamil Mardam, the situation escalated into an open conflict. A French aide 
memoire that was presented to the two ministers showed no sign of compromise. 
While France considered Syria and Lebanon independent, French privileges had 
to be guaranteed by the conclusion of treaties that reflected French cultural, eco- 
nomic, and strategic interests. Once these treaties were concluded, France would 
agree to a transfer of the Troupes Speciales to local authority. However, these 
troops would remain under French high command as long as ‘the circumstances 
do not allow an unrestricted national command [by the Syrian and Lebanese 
governments].’ 18 Both Mardam and Pharaon rejected outright any negotiation on 
this basis. In a meeting between the two heads of states, Bishara al-Khurl and 
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Shukri QuwwatlT on 19 May, both governments agreed to opt for a path of con- 
frontation. In a joint statement, France was held responsible for the failure of 
negotiations. 19 

Calls for a revolt against France soon surfaced. Already on 17 May, a pamphlet 
written by the Ba'th Party had called for a rebellion. 20 In a telegram to Mardam 
of 22 May, the Iraqi government offered 10,000 rifles that were to be used in a 
potential conflict. 21 For the moment, however, the Syrian and Lebanese govern- 
ment tried to resist mounting pressures from the parliament and public opinion by 
calling on the British, US and Soviet representatives to intervene and help ensure 
the independence of both states. Reports from various parts of Syria were alarm- 
ing. While French tanks and armoured cars were patrolling the streets of Damas- 
cus and Aleppo, strikes, demonstrations, and attacks against French soldiers and 
civilians were reported from other parts of the country. Although the situation 
was calm in Lebanon, the Lebanese government repeatedly declared its solidarity 
and threatened to join the rebellion. 22 Since 19 May, the French air force had been 
ordered to intimidate the population - according to British reports, these intimi- 
dations included low-altitude flights over mosques during prayer times. 23 On 26 
May, the first attacks were launched by the French air force against Hama and 
Dayr al-Zur. One day later, battles erupted in several Syrian cities. Armed with 
rifles and supported by the Syrian gendarmerie, groups of protesters were engaged 
in violent confrontations. French attacks against the parliament and the Serail in 
Damascus coincided with massive air strikes that came to a height during 29 and 
30 May. While the Syrian authorities were effectively forced to abandon their 
posts, it was an ultimatum imposed by British Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
on French forces that ultimately ended the battles. 24 On 1 June, the British army 
began taking up positions in Damascus to push for a ceasefire and to oversee the 
retreat of French forces into the barracks. On the French side, more then 30 sol- 
diers had been killed; on the Syrian side, estimates ranged between 400 and 2,000 
victims. 25 

The violent showdown in Syria in late May 1945 ended French control over the 
two countries. While the conflict itself resembled the crisis in Lebanon in November 
1943, the international context had again changed. The USSR had recognized both 
countries in July 1944, followed by the United States in September. Lebanon’s and 
Syria’s membership of the Arab League, which was formed in March 1945, and even 
more importantly their joining the UN Conference on Internationial Organization in 
San Francisco in April 1945 had significantly improved their international standing. 
On 8 July, France finally declared its willingness to hand over the command of the 
Troupes Speciales. Similar agreements were soon reached about remaining issues, 
including French control over communication facilities and infrastructure. How- 
ever, the key question of a withdrawal of the French army persisted, leading the 
Syrian and Lebanese governments in early February 1946 to submit the question 
to the Security Council of the United Nations. As the war against Germany and 
Japan had ended - so the Syrian and Lebanese delegations insisted - the continu- 
ing presence of the French and British soldiers in Syria and Lebanon was in con- 
tradiction to the UN Charter. 26 Although a US-sponsored compromise ultimately 
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failed, France and Britain finally expressed willingness to resume negotiations 
with the two Levantine governments. 27 In early March, France and Britain agreed 
to complete withdrawal from Syria by the end of April at the latest. With regard 
to Lebanon, the Lebanese government accepted a deadline of 31 August. Both 
deadlines were respected and by the end of August 1946 - over 15 months after 
the German capitulation and the end of war in Europe - the last French soldier 
left the Levant. 



7 Conclusion 


In autumn 1943, the antifascist thinker and activist Ra’if Khuri concluded his 
work about the echoes of the French Revolution in the Arab Middle East: 

Flistory is now passing its judgment on battlefields, and is about to pronounce 
a terrible verdict regarding on which side it wishes to live and continue its 
procession of progress and development: Will it be on the side of the values 
of religions, the French Revolution and its sister revolutions or on the side of 
the doctrines of Nazi reaction? 1 

The vision of enlightenment had significantly marked Arab intellectual debates 
of the past few decades. The war against Nazism, as Khuri had argued, was 
neither European, nor was it limited to questions of territorial control. From his 
point of view, the war touched upon the prospects of the Arab East, and implied 
a crucial choice about the future path of Arab societies. This was no exceptional 
view. While Khuri stood for the most explicit antifascist currents, concern about 
a victory of Nazism was anything but marginal. The ideals of the French Revolu- 
tion echoed in the writings of various Arab authors. Yet, just as much as these 
authors’ egalitarian vision of social and political liberation, radical nationalist 
and totalitarian ideologies had increasingly resonated in local battles over a new 
civic order. 

The struggles for independence in Syria and Lebanon had reached new heights 
in May 1945, coinciding with the celebrations of the German capitulation. From 
the outset, Syrian and Lebanese demands for national sovereignty and self- 
determination had raised key questions regarding the civic order. Local encoun- 
ters with Nazism stood in the very same context. In the aftermath of the First 
World War and in the light of profound transformations triggered by the decline 
and dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, both societies had to face crucial choices. 
While the gradual economic and social modernization of both countries and their 
ever closer interrelation with the various European powers had reached an irre- 
versible stage, essential challenges persisted and required negotiation between 
the increasingly diverse political players. During the interwar years, the definition 
of community, the role of the individual, and the place of religion in society and 
politics lay at the core of major public debates and political conflicts. 
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Inspiration for these reflections came from a variety of sources. The importance 
of local religious and cultural traditions as political milestones and intellectual 
guidelines was visible in the extensive coverage of early Arab and Islamic think- 
ers in the numerous cultural magazines. Yet, no less important were other sources 
that were not immediately linked to the Levantine intellectual and cultural con- 
text. In fact, one of the most striking traits of the intellectual debates of these 
years was their reflection of local and non-local sources of thought and ideologi- 
cal currents. Equally diverse were the discussed topics. Contributions on Arabic 
poetry and early Islamic history were replenished by debates about the theories of 
Charles Darwin, the role of women in Soviet society, and Kemalist reforms. 

Nazism and its ideological premises were prominent among these points of 
reference. First reports about the rise of the National Socialist movement can be 
traced to the mid- 1920s; with Hitler’s takeover as Reich Chancellor in January 
1933, Nazism had turned into an almost daily topic in the local press. In most 
cases, these early sources of information and comments were directly related to 
specific administrative decisions or political moves pursued by the Nazi regime. 
Fascination for Hitler and the effective mobilization of the nation against its per- 
ceived enemies from both within and without were additional features of this 
coverage. The detailed information available to the broader public is noteworthy 
in this context. Drawing primarily on European sources, most papers closely fol- 
lowed developments in Germany and the reactions of its European neighbours. 
With ever more sophistication, the commentators of local daily newspapers such 
as al-Nahar and al-Qabas interpreted German moves and questioned their political 
and ideological backgrounds. 

By the mid-1930s, references to Nazism had exceeded the limits of daily poli- 
tics and immediate assessments of international events; by then, major journals 
frequently elaborated upon and discussed facets of National Socialist ideology. 
Throughout the following years, specific aspects of Nazism were addressed as 
potential starting points for broader questions occupying local societies. In this 
context, National Socialist youth formations, the German concept of the Volk and 
the role of the Fiihrer as an undisputed representation of the people’s will fur- 
nished important stimuli that were to resonate in the evolving local ideological 
currents. 

National Socialism was no arbitrary ensemble of patterns of thought and ideo- 
logical assumptions; its various facets - including the authoritarian structure of 
rule, the totalitarian organization of society according to a volkisch concept of 
community, and the anti-Semitic and racial outlook - reflected a consistent Welt- 
anschauung and a determined political programme. Nevertheless, apologetic ref- 
erences to Nazism did not necessarily imply an outright affirmation or rejection 
of the complete set of ideas and concepts as articulated and put into practice in the 
German society of the day. In fact, unreserved or almost unconditional approvals 
of Nazism were rare. While they existed, ambivalent allusions were much more 
common that included the appraisal of certain aspects and the rejection of others. 

The implied breakdown of Nazism into various ideological facets echoed 
another characteristic of these debates: Nazism was not necessarily perceived as 
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distinct from other ideologies that had emerged or achieved power during these 
years. More specifically, an affirmative stance towards Nazism did not oblige 
rejection of ideas articulated in French, Turkish, or Russian discourses, or vice 
versa. Intellectuals like Edmond Rabbath, Mlshal 'Aflaq, Antun Sa'ada, and 
others drew on a variety of sources that were not exclusively linked to one partic- 
ular current or national context. For them, the intellectual choice was not between 
Nazi Germany and, say, France; in their perspective, the choice was between 
essentialist constructions of the collective on the one hand and voluntaristic con- 
structions on the other, or between authoritarian concepts of rule and their liberal 
democratic counterparts. In this regard, the virtually unanimous rejection of the 
National Socialist concept of ‘race’ did not imply a rejection of hermetic, pseudo- 
biologistic conceptualizations of the Arab nation. While racial theories as pro- 
moted by National Socialist thinkers were refuted, theories of geographically, 
linguistically, or culturally determined ‘historical races’ - which were often for- 
mulated with recourse to French, British, and Italian thinkers - had become ever 
more popular among local nationalist movements. 

What is striking, then, is the ambivalence of many contemporary thinkers with 
regard to their very own references to non-local intellectual sources. Although 
authors such as 'Aflaq and Sa'ada reveal some of the intellectual sources of their 
thoughts and reflections, their political and ideological visions are vehemently 
defended as authentic; they were anything but adoptions of ‘non- Arab’ or ‘non- 
Syrian’ ideas. As for Nazism itself, which pretended to reflect an authentic mes- 
sage of the German Volk , assertions of authenticity were central to most local 
nationalist currents. Notwithstanding clear affinities to National Socialist thought, 
even ideologies such as Sa'ada’s Syrian nationalism with its explicit claim of 
an authentic message endowed to the Syrian nation had to be defined as pure 
and nationally distinct. Consequently, contemporary charges of National Socialist 
inspiration that were levelled against several local organizations were not refuted 
as misrepresenting the premises of these formations’ visions; instead, these 
charges were rejected for placing doubt over these formations’ authentic Arab, 
Syrian, or Lebanese origin. 

These debates, which reverberated not only among the intellectual elite, but 
also in the daily press and the wider public, limited the political positioning vis-a-vis 
Germany and its local representatives. In retrospect, the contacts and cooperation 
of local activists and political personalities with the German officials were often 
depicted as mere strategic alliances that were due to the specific balance of power 
of the time. Germany, it is asserted, was simply the sole ally available. Contem- 
porary discussions, however, allow for questioning of these interpretations. Public 
debates about existing or potential relations with the Nazi regime were controver- 
sial not so much due to conflicting strategic assessments of the available options, 
but often for explicit ideological reasons. Individuals and groupings that went 
ahead with their rapprochements with German officials were aware that such 
approaches were sharply rejected by others. 

Notwithstanding these reservations, several connections between local organi- 
zations and the German regime were established. In addition to personal relations 
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with the consulate general and often biographical ties to Germany that dated back 
to the 1920s or earlier, individual members of various political currents had on 
different occasions voiced requests for exchange and support. It is important to 
note that such an interest was not limited to any of the sectarian and political 
spectra, but ranged from Maronite Archbishop Mubarak to members of the Syrian 
National Bloc. In this regard, the relations entertained by the Arab Nationalist 
Party and its affiliated circles differed not only with respect to the extent of the 
desired German support, but the party had also explicitly based its approaches on 
shared political visions. In the months following the armistice agreement between 
France and the Axis powers in June 1940 and the subsequent establishment of the 
Italian Armistice Commission in Beirut, the profoundness of these links became 
evident. While the German agents tried to extend their reach to most spectra in 
Syria and Lebanon - approaching not only radical Arab nationalist circles, but 
also diverse representatives of other ethnic and sectarian currents - the circles 
associated with the Arab Nationalist Party took the lead in the pro-German resis- 
tance against Britain and Free France in early 1941. 

Yet the brief presence of the LAC and its German sub-commission had left 
few visible traces. In some circles, German activities had nevertheless furthered 
pro-German inclinations. While none of the Syrian and Lebanese activists who 
had entertained contacts with German officials achieved a decisive role in Arab- 
German relations, the exiled community that had taken refuge in Turkey and in 
countries under Axis control was closely engaged in Arab-German cooperation. 
Although this cooperation was anything but smooth, hope for a substantial Arab- 
German alliance persisted. 

This assessment of existing relations with the German regime should be com- 
plemented by two additional observations. Internationally, contacts with Nazi 
Germany were not immediately considered taboo. In fact, continuing relations 
entertained by France, Britain, and the USA with the new German government 
were carefully noted among the local public. Notwithstanding the international 
protests against specific German policies, the rise of the Nazi regime did not 
thwart political, economic, and cultural exchanges. In Syria and Lebanon, the 
persistence of these continuing relations was visible. Despite concerns about 
potential German interventions in local politics, the French High Commissioner 
himself did not preclude contacts and cooperation with the German consulate 
general. Flopes for German support that were entertained in parts of the public 
in the years preceding the Second World War have thus to be placed within this 
context; while ideological reservations about approaches to Germany might have 
existed, contacts with German officials were not discredited per se. 

A second observation is related to this. Stylistic allusions of local groups - such 
as the Kata’ib and the Iron Shirts - to their National Socialist and Italian Fascist 
counterparts were often perceived as clear references to both regimes. It is notice- 
able, however, that leading personalities of these groups did not consider Nazism 
and Fascism as their sole inspirations. In fact, while high-ranking representa- 
tives like Gemayel and Bartidl explicitly alluded to the Hitler Youth and Italian 
Fascist organizations as examples for their ambitions, Kemalist and communist 
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groups were often referred to as well. As was the case with regard to intellectual 
reflections about National Socialist premises among the local public, here again 
Nazism was not necessarily perceived as a distinct political movement. While 
the Hitler Youth figured prominently in these considerations about an appropri- 
ate youth organization, from a local perspective its style and impetus were not 
exclusively tied to National Socialist ideology. Allusions to Fascist and National 
Socialist modes of organization and appearance were nevertheless neither super- 
ficial, nor random. Instead, paramilitary formations mirrored the fascination for 
an authoritarian order that would advance the nation’s struggle for revival and 
appeared as an effective instrument for organizing the youth to confront its politi- 
cal enemies. Nazism, in this sense, was one point of reference. In the context 
of the 1930s, however, such formations were not limited to Germany, but were 
established in other parts of Europe as well. In spite of the apparent vagueness 
of their inspirations, formations such as al-Kata’ib and Iron Shirts pursued very 
concrete political goals. 

An important facet of Arab encounters with Nazism relates to echoes ofNational 
Socialist anti-Semitic thought among the local public. In Syria and Lebanon, the 
1930s witnessed mounting activities linked to the escalating conflict in Palestine 
and the prospects of increasing Jewish immigration. The evolving importance of 
the Palestinian struggle in the Arab nationalist agitation coincided with mount- 
ing tensions with local Syrian and Lebanese Jews. While the sectarian relations 
between the different communities had previously known periods of tensions, 
the status of the Jewish communities did not fundamentally differ from others 
religious minorities; although anti- Jewish resentments existed, the predominantly 
urban communities in Damascus, Beirut and Aleppo were no targets for organized 
or recurring hostilities. 

National Socialist persecutions of German Jews nevertheless provoked con- 
siderable attention. The outraged reactions to Maronite Patriarch 'ArTda’s expres- 
sions of sympathy for German Jews in early summer 1933 were an example of the 
fragility of the Jews’ position. 'ArTda’s statement that was vehemently rejected in 
Christian and Muslim circles highlighted the shared status of Jews and Christians 
as minorities in a hostile surrounding. For Arab nationalists, the Patriarch’s stance 
was a direct assault against the foundations of the nation. Arab nationalist thought 
had increasingly called for concerted efforts to preserve the community against 
threats of dissolution. From this viewpoint, immigrant Jews - as well as Armenian 
and Assyrian minorities from Turkey and Iraq - were undermining the consolida- 
tion of a nation suffering from internal fragmentation and outside domination. 

For many, news about German anti-Semitic persecution thus seemed to con- 
firm an emerging conviction: if a powerful German nation feels threatened by 
Jews, a suppressed Arab nation could hardly accept their presence. Following 
this logic, Arab nationalist agitations increasingly affected local Jews as well. 
Despite repeated efforts by moderate nationalist circles to prevent attacks on the 
Jewish quarter in the old town of Damascus, hostilities shifted ever more from 
‘Zionist’ to unspecified Jewish targets. In the case of the Syrian Nationalist Party, 
this identification of the Jews as an enemy to the nation was most explicit. By the 
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late 1930s, circles affiliated to this party had openly adopted National Socialist 
positions. 

Until the beginning of the war in 1939, German propaganda in the region had 
rarely attempted to highlight German anti-Semitic positions. Within the context 
of Arab-German relations, anti-Semitic persecutions in Germany appeared to be 
ambivalent. While the German consulate in Beirut observed widespread sympa- 
thy for German anti-Jewish policies - as did its counterparts in Jerusalem, Cairo, 
and Baghdad - it was eager to avoid direct responsibility for mounting Jewish 
immigration. 'Adil Arslan, for one, explicitly voiced concern about the impact of 
German anti-Jewish persecutions on the mounting pressure of Jewish immigra- 
tion. Notwithstanding his own anti-Jewish conviction, Arslan considered German 
politics to be a stab in the back. 

In the light of previous European interventions in the Middle East, other 
observers considered international responses to German policies hypocritical. 
From a local viewpoint, the reluctance of Germany’s neighbours to grant refuge 
to German Jews was even more dubious as these states were far less opposed 
to Jewish settlements in Palestine, Syria, and Lebanon. If Europe were facing a 
minority problem, it was asked, why then should this problem be solved at the 
expense of others? In this respect, international reactions to the fate of the German 
Jews only confirmed the suspicions about humanitarian arguments that had in the 
past been used in European politics as a cover for territorial ambitions. 

This said, concern was not limited to the hypocrisy of Germany’s neighbours. 
Since 1933, individuals in communist circles and other personalities had come out 
against German anti-Jewish policies. The idea of a Jew being the natural enemy 
of the German nation was identified as an essential part of the National Socialist 
vision just as much as the repression of political opposition and the campaigns 
against critical intellectuals. While this stance did not imply a readiness to accom- 
modate Jewish refugees, neither in Palestine nor in Syria and Lebanon, it reflected 
awareness of the threat posed by the National Socialist regime. 

The League againstNazism and Fascism in Syria and Lebanon that had emerged 
in the mid- 193 Os played an important role in spreading and substantiating this 
awareness. Popular attention, which was attracted to its activities throughout the 
late 1930s and early 1940s, illustrates the local public’s incessant anxiety about 
Nazi German politics and ideology. In this regard, the antifascist conference that 
was organized in May 1939 stood for the goals pursued by these circles. While 
the conference called for a unified front against Nazism, it was no less critical 
of traditional pro-colonial currents in France and the French administration. In 
addition, the ‘fascist threat’, as it was labelled, had left its marks on Syria and 
Lebanon. In the late 1930s, as well as following the British and Free French occu- 
pation of both countries in July 1941, the League dedicated much of its attention 
to the struggle against local groupings considered as aided or inspired by Nazism 
and Italian Fascism. 

The antifascist League illustrates the many parallels that were noticeable in 
the developments in Lebanon and Syria. Despite considerable differences in their 
respective sectarian and social structures, both societies faced similar challenges 
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with regard to social and political transformations. Political organizations such as 
the Communist Party, the League of National Action, the Syrian Nationalist Party 
and the Arab Nationalist Party, which were active in all parts of the French admin- 
istered territories, voiced political demands and visions shared on both sides of 
the border. This was also true for intellectual discourses that evolved during these 
years. While important particularities existed, many of the intellectual concepts 
elaborated in the interwar period resounded equally amongst Lebanese and Syrian 
thinkers. 

It is thus not surprising that German politics towards the two countries did not 
differentiate in essence between the two sides; the efforts of the German consul- 
ate in Beirut, but also those of later missions of Roser, Hentig, and Rahn, were 
open to most currents active in Syria and Lebanon. Warnings of an Arab-Muslim 
alliance with Nazi Germany, which were frequently evoked by France and pro- 
French Christian circles to enforce France’s image as protector of the Christian 
population, only partly reflected the developments on the ground. While Italian 
Fascist propagandists had particularly focused on Lebanese and Syrian Christians, 
the German strategy did not preclude either of the various sectarian groups. This 
non-specificity of the German approach matched the interest articulated on the 
Arab side. While sympathies tended to be more explicit amongst the Muslim pop- 
ulation, prominent members of the Christian communities had engaged in direct 
contact with German officials as well. Fascination for Hitler’s resolute rule or the 
desire for German support, which was shared in different political and sectarian 
spectra, did not preclude violent dissent amongst those who articulated them. 

The episode of Arab-National Socialist encounters did not end in May 1945, 
and echoes of Arab-German relations continued to resonate in the public in the 
post-war years. The picture of Palestinian Mufti Amin al-Husaynl in a meeting 
with Hitler, which was published in spring 1 946 in an Egyptian newspaper, pro- 
voked various reactions in the Syrian and Lebanese press. Kamil Muruwa, who 
had worked as a local correspondent for the Deutsche Nachrichten-Biiro in Beirut 
in 1940 and later - following his escape to Istanbul and Berlin in summer 1 94 1 — 
had served in the Sofia office of the German propaganda apparatus, felt obliged 
to take a stand. In an editorial for his recently founded newspaper al-Hayat, he 
commented on the picture and its implied message: 

Some newspapers have criticized [the publication of] this photo and pretended 
that it is a fake. We prefer to put an end to the rumours, and to confirm that the 
photo is real. The Mufti had in fact met with Hitler, and he had met with other 
German leaders [as well]. Other photos exist, which comes as no surprise, 
because the Mufti had spent nearly four years in Germany! But what is the 
problem about the Mufti’s meeting with Hitler and others? Reality proves that 
his Eminence only travelled to Germany against his own desire. . . . Could the 
Mufti reject a meeting with Hitler if [the Arab cause] called for this? . . . These 
talks in themselves do not reveal any lessons; what counts are the convictions 
[of those involved], the actual events, and the results. As for the photos, they 
do not mean anything, they do not show anything but faces. 2 
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Muruwa was one of several personalities who feared that their relations with Nazi 
Germany might now discredit their reputation. 3 This fear, however, turned out to 
be unfounded. While MurCiwa’s journalistic career in Lebanon had only started, 
Najlb and Munir al-Rayyis were able to continue theirs. Others, such as NabTh 
al-'Azma and his brother 'Adil, acquired veteran positions in the new Syrian gov- 
ernment of President ShukrT al-Quwwatll. While ShakTb Arslan had returned to 
Beirut from his Swiss exile in autumn 1946, where he soon afterwards died, his 
brother 'Adil returned to Damascus, serving as a political adviser to Quwwatll 
and acting president of Damascus University. 4 Yet, the political turmoil of the late 
1940s and early 1950s both in Syria and Lebanon precluded any lasting political 
impact by these personalities. 5 On another level, the radicalization of pan-Arab 
thought, as articulated by the Ba'th Party on the one hand, and the Arab National- 
ist Party on the other, indicated the persistent impact of ideological concepts that 
had taken shape in the context of the intellectual quest for orientation of the past 
few years. In the post-war period, illiberal and totalitarian concepts of community 
and apologies for authoritarian rule were increasingly taking root. While refer- 
ences to National Socialist ideology were rarely explicit, fascination for Nazism 
had clearly left its marks. 6 

In retrospect, the continuing reluctance of France to submit to local demands 
for independence considerably weakened the standing of those currents that had 
opted for anti-German opposition. In this sense, the turmoil of May 1945 proved 
crucial. Not all who had come out against Nazi Germany were proponents of 
democratic rule; those who were, however, now significantly lost ground. While 
calls for a democratic and egalitarian order had increasingly echoed among the 
local public, France’s show of strength in the wake of the German capitulation 
was a considerable blow to these voices. Instead of proving that the supporters of 
the Allies were right, by turning the victory over Nazism into a starting gun that 
signalled the onset of a new era, the events of early summer 1945 pushed these 
currents to the margins. Not individual rights and independence, but yet another 
betrayal of the local population by European powers came to be associated with 
the end of the Second World War. 
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